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CHAPTER I. 

THE GAELIC PERIOD. 

'ITie country (i) — the people (2) — Roman occupation (3) — English, 
invasion (4) — th£ Scots (5) — introduction of Christianity (6) — con- 
version of the Picts (7) — conversion of the English (8) — English 
conquests (9) — union of Picts and Scots (10) — the Northmen (11) 
— the Commendation (12) — annexation of Slrathclyde (13)— 
acquisition of Lothian ( 14) — Cnu^s invasion ( 1 5 ) — Macbeth (16) 
— English immigration ( 17) — WUliam^s invasion ( 1 8) — Margarefs 
reforms (19) — disputed succession {20)— Gaelic period ends (21) — 
summary (22). 

I. The Country. — The northern part of Great Britain is 
now called Scotland, but it was not called so till the Scots, a 
Celtic people, came over from Ireland and gave their name to 
it. The Romans who first mention it in history speak of it 
as Caledonia, There are two points in which the history of 
this country and of the people who live in it is unlike the 
history of most of the other countries and nations of Europe. 
Firstly, it never was taken into the great Roman Empire ; 
and secondly in it we find a Celtic people who, instead of 
disappearing before the Teutons, held their ground against 
them so well that in the end the Teutons were called by 
the name of the Celtic people, were ruled by the Celtic kings^ 
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and fought for the independence of the Celtic kingdom as 
fiercely as if they had themselves been of the Celtic race. 
But the whole of the country is not of the same nature. The 
northern part is so nearly cut off from the rest of Britain by 
the two great Firths of Forth and Clyde as to form almost a 
separate island, and this peninsula is again divided into High- 
lands and Lowlands, Speaking roughly, we may say that 
all the, west is Highland and the east Lowland. A range 
of mountains sweeping in a semicircle from the Firth of 
Clyde to the mouth of the Dee, known as Drumalbyn or the 
Mounty may be taken as the line of separation, though the 
Lowlands extend still further north along the eastern coast. 
The marked differences between these two districts have 
had a very decided influence on the character of the inhabi- 
tants, and consequently on the national development. The 
Lowlands are well watered and fertile, and the people who 
lived there were peaceable and industrious, and both on the 
seaboard and inland there is early notice of the existence of 
populous and thriving towns. The Highlands^ on the con- 
trary, are made up of lakes, moors, and barren hills, whose 
rocky summits are well-nigh inaccessible, and whose heath- 
clad sides are of little use even as pasture. Even in the 
glens between the mountains, where alone any arable land 
is to be found, the crops are poor, the harvest late and un- 
certain, and vegetation of any kind very scanty. The 
western coast is cut up into numberless islets, and the 
coast-line is constantly broken by steep jagged promontories 
jutting out seaward, or cut by long lochs, up which the sea 
runs far into the land between hills rising almost as bare and 
straight as walls on either side. In the Highlands even in 
the present day there are no towns of any importance, for 
the difficulty of access by land and the dangers of the 
coast have made commerce well-nigh impossible. The 
Highlanders, who were discouraged by the barrenness of 
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their native mountains, where even untiring industry could 
only secure a bare maintenance, and tempted by the sight of 
prosperity so near them, found it a lighter task to lift the 
crops and cattle of their neighbour than to rear their own^ 
and have at all times been much given to pillaging the more 
fortunate Lowlanders^ of whom they were the justly dreaded 
scourge. 

2. The People. — As the country is thus naturally divided 
into two parts distinctly opposite in character, so the people 
are made up of two distinct branches of the great Aryan 
family, the Celtic and the Teutonic, The Celts were the first 
comers, and were in possession when the country became 
historically known ; that is, at the first invasion of the 
Romans. In later times we find three Celtic peoples in 
North Britain ; to wit, the Picts^ the ScotSy and the Welsh, 
The Picts were those Celts who dwelt north of the Firths in 
Alba or Alban^ as the earliest traditions call it ; and if we 
judge from the names of places and contemporary accounts and 
notices, there is every reason to believe that they were more 
akin to the Gaelic than to the British branch of the Celtic 
race. The Scots^ the other Gaelic people, were, when we first 
hear of them, settled in Ireland^ from whenoe at different 
times bands of them came over to the western coast of 
Britain. They were friends and allies of the PictSy and are 
early mentioned as fighting on their side against the Romans. 
After a time, when many more Scots had settled in Alba, 
their name became common to all the Celts north of the 
Firths, and from them the whole country was called Scot- 
land. The Celts south of the Firths were partly Chris- 
tianized and civilized by the Romans, and thus became very 
different from the rest. They got their name of Welsh from 
the Teutonic tribes who came from the land between the 
Elbe and the Eyder^ and, settling along the eastern coast, 
finally took possession of a great tract of country, and called 

B 2 
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the Celts whom they displaced Welshmen or foreigners. The 
Celts called all these new comers Saxons^ though this was 
really only the name of one of the first tribes that came 
over ; and as they gradually spread over the Lowlafidsy the 
word Saxon came to mean simply Lowlander. In course of 
time the original proportions of these two races have been 
nearly reversed, so that the modern Scottish nation, though 
it keeps its Celtic name, instead of being made up of three 
Celts to one Saxon, is much more nearly three Saxons to 
one Celt. 

3. Roman Occupation. — The Romans, who had already 
made themselves masters of South Britain, were led into 
the northern part of the island by Julius Agricola, A.D. 80. 
But the Celts whom they found there, and whom they called 
Caledonians, were so well able to defend themselves among 
their mountains that the Romans, though they defeated them 
in a great battle on the Highland border, gave up the idea of 
conquering the country, and retreated again south of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, Across the isthmus between 
the two, which is about thirty miles wide, they built a line 
of forts, joined by a rampart of earth. This rampart was 
intended to serve as a defence to their colonists, and as a 
boundary to mark the limit of their empire ; though, as many 
Roman remains have been found north of the isthmus, they 
must have had settlements without as well as within the forti- 
fications. But the Caledonians, who were too high-spirited 
to look on quietly and see their country thus taken posses- 
sion of, harassed the colonists by getting over the wall and 
seizing or destroying everything they could lay their hands 
on. At length (a.d. 120) the Roman Emperor Hadrian built 
a second rampart across the lower isthmus, between the 
rivers Tyne and Solway, leaving the district between the two 
pretty much at the mercy of the fierce Picts, as the Romans 
now began to call the Caledonians. Twenty years later, in 
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the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, one of his generals, 
Lollius Urbicus, again drove them back beyond the first 
wall, and repaired and strengthened the defences of Agri- 
cola, But, before half a centiuy had passed, the Picts again 
burst the barrier, and killed the Roman commander. In 
208 the Emperor Severus cut his way through Caledonia 
with a large army. He reached the northern coast, but had 
no chance of fighting ai^attle, and lost many of his men. 
He repaired and strengthened the rampart of Hadrian. In 
time the Picts got over the second rampart too, and came 
south as far as Kent^ where, in the latter part of the 
fourth century, TheodoHus the Roman general, father of the 
famous Emperor of the same name, had to fight his way 
to London through their plundering hordes. Theodosius 
drove them back with great vigour, restored the Empire 
to its former boundary, and made the district between the 
walls into a Roman province, which he called Valentia, in 
honour of Valentinian^ who was then Emperor. It was pro- 
bably about this time that the great stone wall was built 
across the lower isthmus. The dangers which threatened the 
capital of the Empire in the beginning of the next century 
forced the Romans to forsake this as well as all their other 
provinces in Britain, and the withdrawal of their troops 
left the Romanized Britons of Valentia a helpless prey to 
their merciless enemies the Picts. At the end of the three 
centuries of Roman occupation, the Britons south of the 
Firths had so little in common with the wild Picts^ who 
in Alba and in Galloway still maintained their indepen- 
dence, that they were like people of a different race. The 
one set, though still savage and heathen, were as brave 
and fierce as ever ; the other, though Christianized and civi- 
lized, Were so degenerated from the vigour of the original 
stock that they were powerless to resist their more warlike 
kinsmen* 
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4. English Invasion. — In the sixth century the Angles 
came in great force and settled on the eastern coast of 
Valentia, and drove the Britons^ or as they called them 
Welshmen^ back to the Westland Hills. This district then 
between the Roman walls was thus divided between two king- 
doms. The English kingdom of Northumberland^ founded 
by Ida in 547, took in all the eastern part of the country 
south of the Forth; while the Welsh kingdom, called 
Strathclyde from the river that watered it, stretched from 
the Firth ^ C^//<? southwards towards the Dee, 

5. The Scots. — About the same time that the English were 
pouring in on the east, the Scots were settling all along 
the western coast. As the strait which separates Britain 
from Ireland is only twelve miles broad, the Scots could 
easily come over from Scotia^ as Ireland was formerly 
called, to seek their fortune in the larger island. It is im- 
possible to ^Tfi the date of their first coming, but it was not 
till the beginning of the sixth century that there came over 
a swarm numerous and united enough to found a separate 
state. . This is one of the few Celtic migrations on record 
from west to east, and forms an exception to the general 
displacement that was going on, by which the Celts were 
being driven further and further west before the Teutons, 
The leaders of the Scots were Fergus MacErc, and Lom^ 
of the family of the DalHads, the ruling dynasty in the 
north of Ireland, and from them this new state founded on 
the western coast of what is now called Argyle got the 
name of Dalriada, 

6. Introduction of Christianity. — These Scots were not 
pagans like the Picts of Alba, for Ireland had already been 
Christianized. The new comers brought the new faith to 
their adopted country, and through them it spread among the 
Picts, and also among the English of Northumberland. The 
great apostle of the Scots was Columba, He was Abbot of 
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Durrow in Ireland, but was obliged to leave his own country, 
because he had been engaged in a feud with some of his 
kinsfolk, in which his side was worsted. He came over to 
the new colony on the coast of Alba, and Conal, who was 
then King of the Dalriads, welcomed him, and gave him /, 
or lona, an islet about a mile and a half long and a mile 
broad, lying west of the large island of Mull. Here Columba 
settled with the twelve monks who had come with him, 
and here they built for the service of God a little wooden 
church after their simple fashion, and for their own dwell- 
ing a few rude huts of wattle, which in after-times was 
called a monastery, where they passed their days in 
prayer and study. But their missionary zeal was as great 
as their piety, and from their head-quarters on lona they 
went cruising about among the adjacent islands, extending 
their circuit to the Orkneys, and even, it is said, as far as 
Iceland, 

7. Conversion of the Picts. — Columba himself undertook 
the conversion of the Picts. About two years after his 
arrival at lona he set out on this important mission, crossed 
Drumalbyn, sought the court of Brud, the Pictish king, 
converted him, and founded religious communities on the 
same plan as that on lona, on lands granted to him by 
the king or his dependent chiefs. The Church thus set up 
was perfectly independent of the Bishop of Rome or of any 
other See, but it inherited all the peculiarities of the Church 
of the Irish Scots. The monks had a way of their own of 
reckoning the time for keeping Easter and of shaving their 
heads, trifles which were considered important enough to 
become the subject of a very long quarrel, and it was not 
till 716 that they agreed to yield to the Roman custom 
in both matters. According to their system of Church 
government, the abbots of the monasteries were the chief 
dignitaries, and had all the power which in the rest of 
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Christendom was held to belong to bishops, while the 
bishops were held of no account except for ordaining 
priests, for which purpose there was one at least attached 
to each monastery. Columba, who was himself of the 
royal race, had so much influence among the Dalriads that 
his authority was called in to settle a dispute about the 
succession to the throne. The abbots of lona after him 
continued supreme in all the ecclesiastical affairs of Alba 
till the middle of the ninth century, while the well-earned 
reputation for piety and learning enjoyed by the monks of 
his foundation was widely spread in continental Europe. 
About this time Kentigern revived among the Welshmen of 
Strathclyde the dying Christianity which had been planted 
there in the time of the Roman occupation. 

8. Conversion of the English. — The English of North- 
humberland were still heathens, and, as they were ever 
fighting with and growing greater at the expense of their 
neighbours, their state bade fair to become the most powerful 
in Britain. In the beginning of the seventh century their 
jdng Eadwine was supreme over all Britain south of the 
Forth. But though Eadwine was converted by the preach- 
ing of Paullinus, the first Bishop of York, the new doctrine 
does not seem to have spread much among his people; 
for one of his successors, Oswald^ who in his youth had 
been an exile at the court of his kinsman the Pictish king, 
prayed the monks of lona to send him one of their number 
to help to make his people Christian. Conan, the first 
missionary' who went, was so much disgusted with the 
manners of the English that he very soon came back to his 
brethren. Then Aidan, another of their number, devoted 
his life to the task which Conan had found so distasteful 
He taught and toiled among them with a zeal that was 
seconded by Oswald, the king, who himself acted as inter- 
preter, making the sermons of the monk intelligible to his 
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English hearers. From Lindisfame, where the little church 
of Aidan was founded, like that of lona, on an islet, Chris- 
tianity spread to the neighbouring state of Mercia, and 
many monasteries and schools were founded after the 
Columban model. 

9. English Conquests. — Oswald and his successor Oswin 
extended their dominions beyond the Firths, and it is said 
that they nrade the Scots and Picts pay tribute to them. 
The next king, Ecgfrith^ marched north and crossed the 
Tay with a mighty host, but he was routed and slain in a 
great battle at a place called Nectansinere, the exact position 
of which is uncertain. From that time the English seem 
to have kept more to the country south of the Forth, and 
the Picts were more independent of them. This is about 
the only event of moment that we know of in the history 
of that people, of whom no records remain, except a long 
list of their kings down to 843, at which date they became 
united with the Scots under one king. 

10. Union of Picts and Scots. — ^This union took place 
under Kenneth MacAlpin, who was king of the Scots. That 
he was king of the Picts also is certain : how he came to be 
so can only be guessed. It is more probable that it was by 
inheritance than by conquest, though he and the kings after 
him kept his original title of King of Scots. Over how much 
land he reigned, and what degree of power he had over his 
subjects, is not known. It Is thought that among the Celts 
the king was only the head of the dominant tribe among many 
other tribes or clans, each of which was bound to follow its 
own chief, and the king's control over those chiefs seems to 
have been more in name than in fact. The northern districts 
S'zem to have been ruled by powerful chiefs called Maers or 
Mormaers, These chiefs, who it has been supposed were 
nominally subject to the King of Scots, acted as if they were 
quite independent of him. They were indeed his most 
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troublesome enemies, and several of the kings lost their 
lives in battle against them. Moray was the greatest of the 
Mormaerships. It lay north of the Spey and of the moun- 
tains of Argyle, and stretched across the country from the 
Moray Firth to the opposite ocean. 

II. Coming of the Northmen. — Kenneth was followed in 
turn by Donald^ his brother, and Constantine, his son. 
Their reigns were mainly taken up in fighting with the 
Northmen, a heathen people of Teutonic race, who infested 
the seas and plundered the seaboard. From the eighth 
century downwards they were the scourge alike of English 
and Celtic Britain, swooping down on the coasts, harrying 
the lands, and making off with their booty ; or, at other 
times, seizing and settling on great tracts of country. Three 
countries of modefn Europe — Denmark^ Norway, and 
Sweden were peopled by the Northmen. But while it was 
those from Denmark who chiefly harassed and finally con- 
quered the English, the Norwegians seem to have looked 
upon Scotland as their own especial prey, attracted doubt- 
less by the likeness between its many isles and inlets and 
the jagged outline of the larger Scandinavian peninsula. 
The long narrow lochs of the western coast, like the fiords of 
Norway, proved convenient harbours for the ships of these 
pirates. It is towards the close of the eighth century that 
we first hear of the descents of the Northmen on the 
Pictish kingdom. It is told how they ravaged all the coast, 
destroyed the Pictish capital, and haunted the Irish Sea. 
Their fury was specially directed against churches and 
religious commimities, and lona did not escape. Again 
and again it was wasted by fire and sword, its churches 
plundered, the brethren slain, till at length the abbot was 
compelled to seek on the mainland a refuge for himself 
and the relics of the saintly founder. Under Kenneth 
MacAlpin the supremacy over the Scottish Church was 
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transferred to the monastery of Dunkeld, Under Kenneth's 
son, Constantine /., a fresh spirit was given to these in- 
vasions by the formation of the kingdom of Norway by 
Harold Harfagra, The petty chiefs displaced by him, 
who were called Vikings or dwellers on the bays, sought a 
settlement elsewhere. Several of them founded settlements 
in Ireland, whence they came to plunder the western shores 
of Britain. Others took up their quarters in the Orkneys^ 
and the Sudereys or Southern Isles, as the Northmen called 
those isles that are now known as the Hebrides. Those in the 
Orkneys were subdued by Harold, who made the islands into 
an Earldom and gave it to Sigurd, one of his allies. Thor- 
stein, Sigurd's successor, proved a formidable foe to the King 
of Scots, made himself master of all the north country, 
pretty nearly answering to the modem counties of Caithness 
and Sutherland, to which last the Northmen gave its name 
because it lay south of their island possessions. On Thor- 
stein's death his great earldom fell to pieces. About this 
time one Cyric or Grig, who is supposed to have been one of 
the Northern chiefs, seized on the throne and reigned about 
eighteen years, leaving his name on record as the liberator 
of the Scottish ChHrch. 

1 2. The Commendation. — Constantine IL (900-943), grand- 
son of Kenneth, who came after Grig, commended himself 
and his kingdom to Eadward, king of the English, in 924. 
Constantine chose him as "father and lord," that is, he placed 
himself under his protection, and acknowledged Eadward 
as mightier than himself. On this compact were based 
the subsequent claims of the English to the overlordship 
of the Scots. This commendation was renewed to ^thelstan, 
Eadward's successor. But Constantine soon repented of his 
submission, and a few years later he and the Welshmen of 
Strathclyde joined the Danes in their attempt to get back 
Northumberland, from which iEthelstan had expelled them. 
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The allies were utterly routed in the great battle of Brunan- 
burh, in which Constantine's son was slain, in 937. Six years 
later Constantine exchanged civil for spiritual rule, and retired 
as abbot to the Monastery of St Andrews, 

13. Annexation of Strathclyde. — Malcolm L (943-954) 
succeeded Constantine, though not his son, but his kinsman, 
for the Scots did not adhere strictly to the order of succes- 
sion which is now customary : though they kept to the royal 
family, they generally preferred the brother to the son of the 
last king. The great event of this reign was the annexation 
of Strathclyde, which had been conquered by the English 
king Eadmund, and was now granted by him to Malcolm 
as a territorial fief, held on condition of doing military ser- 
vice by land and sea whenever it should be required. Thus 
Strathclyde became an appanage of the heir apparent to the 
Scottish crown. Of the six kings after Malcolm, Induffy 
Duffy Colin, Kenneth 11,, Constantine III., and Kenneth III,, 
little is known. They passed their lives and met their deaths 
in struggles with the Welsh or with their own northern sub- 
jects. Under Induff the Scots got Edinburgh, which had 
been founded by Eadwine of Northumberland. 

14. Acquisition of Lothian. — Malcolm II,, grandson of 
the first of the name, was the last of the direct line of 
Kenneth MacAlpin. His reign, which lasted thirty years, is 
notable from' the fact that he managed to get hold of Lothian, 
the northern part of Northumberland* One of Malcolm's 
first acts was an invasion of this earldom. Waltheof, the 
earl, being old and feeble, shut himself up in his castle of 
Bamborough and let Malcolm advance unresisted. He got 
as far as Durham, but there he was met and defeated by 
Uhtred, the vigorous son of the old Earl. Some years later, 
when his old enemy Uhtred was dead, Malcolm made a 
second invasion, and took ample revenge for his defeat at 
Durham in the brilliant victory at Car ham, on the banks of 
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the Tweed, in 1018. After this victory the Scots were in 
possession of Lothian, which Eadulf Cuiel, now Earl of 
Northumberland, was not strong enough to take from them. 
It has been said that Lothian had been already granted by 
Eadgar of England to Kenneth J IL, who petitioned for it on 
plea of ancient hereditary right. If so, the Scots must have 
lost it again ; but after the victory of Carham they had it and 
kept it, though their king held it as an English earldom, and 
did homage for it to the king of the English. 

15. Cnut's Invasion. — In 103 1 Cnut, the mighty Dane 
who reigned over Denmark, Norway, and England, came 
north, and Malcolm met him, acknowledged him as his over- 
lord, and renewed the agreement which had been made 
between Constantine and Eadward. Three years after his 
submission to Cnut, Malcolm died, leaving as his heir 
Duncatty the son of one of his daughters who had married 
Crittan, Abbot of Dunkeld. There is a tradition that, to 
secure Duncan's succession, Malcolm had caused the grand- 
son of Kenneth II I. to be murdered. If he did so, this crime 
defeated its own end, for Gruach, sister of the murdered man, 
was now the wife of Macbeth, the Mormaer of Moray, one 
of the most powerful chiefs. Duncan came north to make 
war on some of these turbulent Maers, and Macbeth seized 
the opportunity thus offered by the presence of the king 
in his province, attacked and defeated him in battle, and 
afterwards slew him in a place called Bothgowan, which it 
is thought means a smith's hut. 

16. Macbeth, Z040-Z057. — Macbeth must not be looked on 
as an usurper and murderer. He was the natural supporter 
of the claims of his wife and Lulach, her son by a former 
marriage, who, according to the received rule of Gaelic suc- 
cession, had a better right to the throne than Duncan him- 
self; and no doubt he justified the murder of the young king 
as lawful revenge for that of his wife's brother. At all events, 
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after he had got the kingdom, he ruled it well and wisely, so 
that his reign was a* time of great national plenty and 
prosperity, and he and his wife were benefactors of the 
Church and of the poor, not only at home, but abroad, for 
it stands on record that they sent alms to the poor at Rome. 
But he was not left long in peaceable possession, for the 
father of Duncan, Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, got up a rising 
in favour of his two grandsons, Malcolm and Donald, About 
the same time Siward, Earl of Northumberland, brought an 
army against Macbeth, and drove him from the throne, 
though he got it back as soon as Siward went away. Some 
years later Siward, whose kinswoman Duncan had married, 
again took up the cause of his cousin Malcolm, invaded 
the kingdom and defeated the king in a great battle ; and 
though Macbeth held out for four years longer, he was at 
last slain at Lumphanan in Aberdeen. Lulach, son of 
Gruach, died soon after ; and though he left a son, called 
Malsnecte, whose claim was brought up again long after- 
wards, there was no attempt made at that time to prolong 
the struggle. 

17. English Immigration. Malcolm III., Z057-Z093. — 
The reign of this Malcolm, sumamed Canmore or the great 
head, is a turning-point in Scottish history, which henceforth 
ceases to be essentially Scottish; the Celtic manners, lan- 
guage, laws, and customs being changed by the strong 
English influence brought to bear on them in this and the 
following reigns. This change was in great measure due 
to the conquest of England in io66 by the Normans under 
William the Conqueror, The Scottish court was the nearest 
and most natural refuge for those Englishmen who would 
not yield to the strangers. Thither they flocked in great 
numbers, and there they found a hearty welcome. Among 
these exiles came Eadgar the jEtheling, the representative 
of the West-Saxon kings, and with him his mother and his 
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two sisters Margaret and Christina, Malcolm received them 
very kindly, and they stayed with him all the winter. In 
the beginning of his reign Malcolm had invaded England, 
where Edward the Confessor was then king, and had wasted 
the shires of York and Northumberland, while Tostig the 
earl was gone on a pilgrimage to Rome. He now made a 
second raid of the same sort, although, when William held 
his court at York two years before, he had sent in his nominal 
homage to him by the Bishop of Durham. This time he 
went on behalf of the iEtheling, and harried the districts 
of Cleveland and Durham^ which had already been wasted 
by William. His progress was marked by every species of 
cruelty, neither churches nor children were spared, and the 
Scots brought back so many captives that English slaves 
were to be found even in the very poorest households. Mean- 
while Eadgar, who had taken part in two or three risings 
in England, again sought the protection of the Scottish court, 
and shortly after Malcolm succeeded in persuading Margaret 
to become his wife. He had before this been married to 
Ingebiorgj widow of Earl Thorfin of Orkney, and had one 
son, Duncan, 

18. William's Invasion. — In 1072 William came north 
with a fleet and an army to avenge Malcolm's raid. He 
went as far as Abemethy on the Tay^ the former Pictish 
capital, and there Malcolm met him and acknowledged 
William as overlord, by becoming his man or vassal, giving 
hostages, among whom was his own son Duncan^ as warrants 
for his good faith. But some years later Malcolm took 
advantage of William's absence in Normandy to harry his 
kingdom again as far as the Tyne^ bringing back both spoil 
and captives. The Conqueror's eldest son, Robert y came 
north to avenge this invasion, but happily he and Malcolm 
came to terms without any more bloodshed. This peace was 
not broken till 1092, when Malcolm again invaded England, 
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The excuse for this was that his brother-in-law, the iCtheling, 
had been turned out of the retreat In Normandy granted to 
him by the Conqueror. William Rufus, who now sat on his 
father's throne, marched into Lothian^ where peace was again 
made by the mediation of Robert and Eadgar. Malcolm 
renewed his homage, and William renewed the grant made 
by his father of certain manors and a yearly payment of 
twelve marks. But William did not keep to the terms of the 
treaty, and when Malcolm complained of this breach of good 
faith he was summoned to appear before the English court 
at Gloucester, He went, but soon came away again, justly 
incensed at the insulting way in which he was treated by 
being put on the same level as the Norman barons. For the 
fifth time Malcolm entered England at the head of an army, 
but from this expedition there was no triumphant return, for 
the king and his son were slain on the banks of the Alne^ 
and the host that had followed them fled in great confusion. 
19. Margaret's Reforms. — The disaster did not end 
with the death of the king, for the good Queen Margaret^ 
who was then at Edinburgh, died of grief almost inmiediately 
after hearing the sad tidings. This good woman, whose 
many merits have won for her the title of saint, was the chief 
worker in the revolution which was being silently wrought in 
the manners of the court, and of the people, and in the govern- 
ment of the Church and of the State. The influence which 
her piety and learning gave her over her husband and his 
people was used to soften their fierceness, and to win them 
from their own half-savage ways to the customs of more civi- 
lized countries. She is said to have introduced silver plate 
at court, and many other luxuries of which the Scots had 
hitherto been ignorant ; she encouraged literature and com- 
merce, but she chiefly busied herself in reviving the state of 
religion, which had sunk to a very low ebb. The Church had 
fallen from its ancient purity and zeal, and had become a prey 
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to many singular abuses. The abbotships were hereditary in 
the great families, and were often held by laymen, and the 
religious foundations were in the hands of a body of irre- 
gular clergy called Culdees^ from two Latin words meaning 
* servants of God.' Margaret called a council of the clergy 
and spoke to them herself, her husband acting as her inter- 
preter, and did her best to make them give up their peculi- 
arities and give in to the usages of the rest of Christendom. 
She rebuilt the church of lona, which had suffered so terribly 
at the hands of the Northmen, and founded a new church 
at Dunfermline^ in which she and her husband were buried. 
20. Disputed Succession. Donald, zogs-zogy. —The death 
of the King and of his son Eadwardy who had been recog- 
nized as heir-apparent, threw the kingdom into confusion; 
and the Gaelic party, who had looked on with disgust and 
jealousy at the changes of the last reign and at the displace- 
ment of the Gaelic chiefs by the English immigrants, elected 
Donald Bane, Malcolm's brother, to the vacant throne. 
Meanwhile Dtitican, the son of Malcolm and Ingebiorg, his 
first wife, prayed William of England to aid him in recover- 
ing his father's kingdom, which he promised to hold as an 
English fief. His suit was granted, and with the help of. an 
English and Norman army he drove out his uncle and 
reigned a few months. But Donald, with the help of Ead- 
mundj the eldest surviving son of Malcolm and Margaret, 
once more got the upper hand, murdered Duncan, exiled the 
rest of the family, and kept possession of the throne for three 
years. At the end of that time Eadgar the ^Etheling was 
sent north with an English army, and placed his nephew 
Eadgar on the throne on the same terms as those which 
had been granted to Duncan. Donald Bane was taken, 
and, after the cruel custom of the time, his eyes were put out 
before he was cast into prison. Eadmund died a penitent 
in an English monastery. 

M C 
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21. End of the Gaelic Period.— With Donald ends the 
Gaelic or Celtic period. The sons of Margaret carried out 
the reforms begun by their mother, and the Celtic customs 
gave way more and more to the Saxon influence both in 
the court and in the country. The King identified himself 
with his new nobles and with his English earldom, so that 
Lothian, as it was the richest, became the most prominent 
part of his dominions, and the true Scots of the North came 
to be looked on as savages and aliens, the natural enemies 
and perpetual disturbers of all peace and prosperity. The 
records of this period are so very scanty that any ideas of the 
state of' the country or of the habits of the people are ex- 
tremely mist)', and are chiefly drawn from incidental notices 
of Scottish matters in the chronicles of other lands. The 
chief architectural fragments which remain to bear witness to 
its Christianity are the round bell-towers in the Irish style at 
Brechin and at Abernethy, The church at Brechin was 
founded by Kenneth the Third. 

22. Summary. — The most noteworthy events in this the 
first period of Scottish history are the repulses which the 
Romans met with from the Picts ; the coming of the Scots 
from Ireland ; their union with the Picts under Kenneth 
MacAlpin ; the introduction of Christianity by Columba ; 
the conversion of the Picts and of the English, and the join- 
ing on of Strathclyde and Lothian to the Scottish Crown. 
We must also notice the strong feeling of hereditary right 
which kept the suc(iession for so long in one family, and the 
remarkable revolution brought about by the English exiles, 
which completely turned the current of the national life, and 
led to much strife and bitterness between the two races of 
which the nation was made up. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ENGLISH PERIOD. 

Eadgar; invasion of Magnus (i) — English marriage {2) — 
Alexander L; rising in Moray (3) — Church reforms (4) — 
David /. {S)'-English war {6)— Battle of the Standard (7)— 
peace with England (8) — internal improvements (9) — Malcolm 
IV, (10) — subjection of Gcdloway {li) — William the Lion (12) 
— Contention of Falaise (13) — homage at Lincoln (14) — indepen' 
dence of the Church {1^)— internal troubles (16) — social progress 
(17) — Alexander II, (18) — settling of the border line {ig)— state 
of the North (20) — Alexander III. (21) — his marriage and 
homage to England (22) — Ictst invasion of the Northmen (23) 
— literature and architecture (24) — state of the kingdom (25). 

I. Eadgar, 1097-1107. Invasion of Magnus. — In the be- 
ginning of this reign, Magttus Barefoot^ King of Norway, made 
good his right to the Orkneys and the Scandinavian Earldom 
on the mainland. He seized the two earls, and placed his 
own son Sigurd in their stead. He then sailed for the Sude- 
reysy at that time dependencies of the Kingdom ofMan^ wasted 
them with fire and sword, marked his claim by sailing round 
each island, and, by way of proving his right to Kiniyre, is 
said to have had himself dragged across the isthmus that 
joins it to the mainland in his ship, with his hand on the 
tiller. On his death the islands fell back into the hands of 
the former owners, and their descendants, the Lords of the 
IsleSf were afterwards wont to declare themselves vassals of 
Norway J whenever it suited their convenience. In one respect 
only did this expedition differ from the former piratical descents 
of the Northmen. This time the sacred island of lona w;*6 

C 2 
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respected, and the church, so lately rebuilt, was left uninjured 
by the special order of the King. 

2. English Marriage. — The friendly relations with England 
were maintained and strengthened by the marriage of Eadgar's 
sister Eadgyth, who took the name of Matilda, with Henry 
the First, the youngest son of William the Conqueror. She 
proved nearly as great a blessing to the English as her 
English mother had been to the Scots, for she taught the 
King to " love his folk," and was affectionately remembered 
by them as " Maud the good Queen." On his death-bed, 
Eadgar separated Strathclyde from the rest of the kingdom, 
and conferred it on his brother David as a return for the 
wise counsel with which that brother had helped him through 
his very uneventful reign. 

3. Alexander I., z 107-1 124. Northern Rising. — This King, 
unlike his easy-tempered brother, had a strong will and 
unyielding spirit. His reign was consequently a troubled 
one, as always happened when the Scots King tried to 
rule instead of being ruled by his turbulent subjects. His 
first difficulties were of course in the north. The men of 
Merne and Moray came forth secretly and swiftly, hoping 
to surprise and murder him ; but their tactics, which had 
proved fatal to Duncan, were upset by Alexander's discovery 
of the plot and rapid march to meet them. They were thus 
forced to fight, and thoroughly beaten on the northern shore 
of the Moray Firth, and the signal vengeance taken by the 
King after his victory, won for him the title of " the Fierce,^* 
To commemorate his success he founded the monastery 
of Scone, 

4. Church Reforms. — Alexander deserves to be remem- 
bered for the spirit and wisdom with which he upheld the 
independence of the national church. Anxious to carry out 
in the same spirit the reforms already begun by his mother, he 
appointed her confessor Turgoi, Prior of Durham, to the See 
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of St. Andrews, and asked the Archbishop of York to con- 
secrate him. The Archbishop on this claimed the canonical 
obedience of all the Scottish bishops, declaring that the 
whole country was in his province. This demand was 
clearly unjust ; for, though Lothian was undoubtedly so, the 
Scottish Church was older than his ovvn, and had never been 
dependent on any foreign See. This difficulty was got over 
by. the consecration of the new bishop by the Bishop of 
London^ and Turgot was installed as head of the Church 
from which his own priory of Durham had originally 
branched off. Instead of identifying himself with the in- 
terests of his new charge, he did all he could to bring the 
Scottish Church under the authority of the Archbishop of 
York, so that he and the King soon quarrelled ; and as the 
King refused to let the Bishop go to Rome to lay his case be- 
fore the Pope^ he resigned, and went back to Durham, where 
he shortly afterwards died. To evade the claims of York, 
the King resolved that his next bishop should be chosen from 
the southern province. Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, the 
friend and biographer of Anselm the Archbishop, accepted 
the bishopric. But he proved no better than Turgot, for he 
persisted in considering himself and his bishopric as de- 
pendent on Canterbury; and as the King would on no 
account agree to this, he too resigned and went away. 
Though he afterwards repented, and proposed to return, it 
was then too late, for Robert^ Prior of Scone, had been 
appointed in his stead. As Alexander left no children, 
his brother David succeeded him, so that Strathclyde or 
Cumbria was re-united to the kingdom. 

5. David I., ZZ24-XZ53. Rising in Moray. — The usual 
rising in Moray took place in the early part of this reign. 
The Moray men seized the opportunity for revolt afforded 
them by David's absence in England, whither he had gone 
on some business connected with the Honour of Huntingdon^ 
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an English fief which he had got by his marriage with 
Matilda^ daughter and heiress of Waltheof, Earl of North- 
humberlandy who had been put to death by William the 
Conqueror, Angus and Malcolm^ the representatives of the 
old Moray MormaerSy were descended in the female line from 
Lulachy the son of Gruach, and the northern party wished 
to place one of them on the throne. The Constable of the 
kingdom, the first on record, defeated them ; but as the 
rebellion still continued, David in alarm asked and obtained 
the aid of the barons of the north of England. He was 
preparing for his northern march, when the Celts took 
fright, and gave up their chief, who was imprisoned in Rox- 
burgh Castle, The district of Moray was declared forfeited, 
and -was divided among the Norman knights whom David 
had drawn round him when Prince of Strathclyde. 

6. English War. — In 1135 Henry the First of England 
died, and David, who had.been among the first to swear fealty, 
for the lands he held in England, to his own niece Matilda^ 
daughter and heiress of Henry ^ was now the first to take up 
arms in defence of her right against Stephen, David at once 
marched into England^ received the homage of the northern 
barons, and took possession of all the northern strongholds, 
except Bamboroughy in Matilda's name. Stephen came north, 
but peace was made between them ; for though David would 
not break his oath to Matilda by himself holding any fiefs of 
Stephen, this difficulty was got rid of by investing David's 
son Henry with the Honour of Huntingdon^ which had 
been hitherto held by David. Carlisle and Doncaster were 
also conferred on Henry j and though his request to be put 
in possession of his mother's inheritance of Northumberland 
was not granted, Stephen promised to take his claim to it 
into consideration. Henry went south with Stephen, at whose 
court he took precedence of the English barons. This roused 
their jealousy, and they straightway left the court in a body. 
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David, highly indignant at this insult, recalled his son, and 
the next year prepared to invade England again, nor would 
he agree to any terms of peace, unless Henry were put in 
immediate possession of Northumberland. In 1 1 38 his army 
ravaged the northern counties, reduced to ashes the castle of 
Norham, and routed a body of the men of Lancashire who 
had mustered to resist the invaders at Clitheroe on the Ribble, 
After this success, the victors committed greater outtages 
than ever. 

7. Battle of the Standard. — But their excesses, and the 
fear that David, as the representative of the English line, 
was trying to win the English crown for himself, at length 
roused the chivalry of northern England, who, forgetting 
party feeling, made common cause against the common foe, 
and assembled round the banner raised by Walter Espec, a 
doughty and gigantic warrior. A few year& before they had 
prepared to help David in suppressing those very Celts 
whom he was now leading against themselves. Against 
such men, inspired by such righteous indignation, the mixed 
multitude of Scots, Picts Q,i Galloway, Welshmen from 
Strathclyde, Northmen from the Orkneys, and English from 
the LotkianSy who with a body of Norman knights made up 
the so-called Scottish host, had but small chance of success. 
This chance was made still smaller by what proved fatal to 
the cause of Scotland in many an after fight, the inevitable 
squabbles between the rival races. The Celts were jealous of 
the Norman strangers, and clamoured so loudly for their 
right of leading the van, that David at last gave in to them. 
His own better judgment would have led him to give the 
task of breaking the hostile ranks to his well-armed, well- 
mounted horsemen, leaving it to the infantry to follow up 
their advantage. The two armies met on a moor, near 
Northallerton, where the English were drawn up round their 
Standard^ which was so singular that from it the battle took 
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its name. It was the consecrated wafer hoisted on a ship's 
mast, with the banners of St. Peter of York, St. John of 
Beverley^ and St. Wilfrith of RipoUy floating round it. Before 
the battle commenced, a last attempt for peace was made 
by two Norman barons, whose descendants afterwards played 
a g^eat part in Scottish history. These were Robert de Brus 
and Bernard de BailUuL They were friends of David 
and held lands from him, and they begged him not to 
fight with the old friends who had formerly stood by hira. 
As he was unmoved by all their entreaties, they rer ounced 
their allegiance, and the battle began. The Galloway men 
made a fierce onslaught on the English, but were driven 
back and beaten down by the English arrows. They 
fled, and by their flight spread confusion through the 
army. The panic was made greater by a cry that the King 
was slain ; and though David did all he could to rally the 
fugitives round his banner, the ancient dragon of Wessex, 
he was forced to retire upon Carlisle^ where his son Henry 
joined him a few days after. But this defeat did not drive the 
Scots out of England. David still continued the siege of 
Werk^ a strong castle, which at last surrendered. 

8. Peace with England. — Next year, peace was made at 
Durham. Earl Henry was invested with the earldom of 
Northumberland^ though Stephen, kept Bamborough and 
Newcastle, and David continued to administer the affairs of 
the northern counties till his death. Two years after this 
peace he again took up arms in favour of Matilda, and nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner when her forces were 
routed at Winchester; and it was by David at his court at 
Carlisle that her son Henry of Anjou was knighted. The 
close of David's life was embittered by the death of .his 
only son Henry y a just man and a brave soldier, whose loss 
was universally lamented. He had married Ada de Warenne, 
daughter of the Earl of Surrey, and left three sons, Malcolm^ 
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William^ and David, the two eldest of whom reigned in suc- 
cession. His eldest daughter Ada married Florence Count 
of Hollafidy and got the promise of Ross, a great tract of 
the Highlands, as her dowry. After the death of his son, 
David sent his eldest grandson through the provinces to be 
acknowledged as his successor, and within a few< months 
he died at Carlisle, and was buried beside his parents at 
Dunfermline. 

9. Internal Improvements. — David was both a good man 
and a great king. He upheld the honour of his kingdom 
abroad, and did so much for the welfare of his people at home, 
that most of the social and political institutions of the later 
kingdom were afterwards ascribed to him. It is true that 
he introduced a foreign baronage, for he encouraged many 
Norman barons to come to his court, and by the lands which 
he gave them induced them to settle in the country. He 
thus gave great offence to the native chiefs ; but he did not 
forget the interests of the Commons, for he increased the 
number of the royal burghs and granted many privileges and 
immunities to the burghers. The life of David has been 
written by his friend and admirer, jEthelred the Abbot of 
Rievaulx. He has drawn an attractive picture of an able 
and virtuous prince, kindly and courteous alike to high and 
low ; ever ready to listen to the complaints of all his subjects 
and to set wrong right, and never turning his face away from 
any poor man. He tells us how the King himself dealt 
out justice to his subjects, and in his progress through the 
several districts of his kingdom, used, on set days, in per- 
son to hear the suits and to redress the wrongs of the poor 
and oppressed among his people. Six bishoprics — Dunblane, 
Brechin, Aberdeen, Ross, Caithness, and Glasgow — were 
either founded or restored by him ; and many abbeys date 
their foundation from his reign. He carried on the work 
of church reform by inducing the Culdees to conform to 
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more regular ways, on pain of being turned out of their 
monasteries. His reign lasted twenty-nine years, during 
which time the country continued to advance steadily in 
wealth, fertility, and civilization. There is little doubt that, 
had his successor possessed the same abilities, the future 
boundary of the kingdom would have been the Tees instead 
of the Tweed, 

10. Malcolm IV., X153-1165. — Malcolm was not quite 
twelve years old when he came to the throne : the fact that 
he retained possession of it proves that the principle of here- 
ditary succession was gaining ground, and that his grandfather 
David had put down the unruly spirit of the northern clans 
and had more firmly established a regular government. 

1 1. Subjection of Galloway. — The principal event of Mal- 
colm's reign was the subjection of Galloway ^ which was now 
reduced to direct dependence on the Crown. A rising, the object 
of which was to dethrone Malcolm and to set up his brother 
William in his stead, had been planned by some of the nobles 
while Malcolm was in Aquitaine^ helping Henry the Second 
of England in his war with France. Soon after his return 
in 1 160, they surrounded the city of Perth where he was hold- 
ing his court, and tried to take him prisoner. But they were 
dispersed and routed, and though the chiefs fled to Galloway^ 
Malcolm followed them and reduced the district. Fergus^ the 
Lord of Galloway y ended his days in the monastery of Holy- 
rood, A few years later another dangerous enemy rose against 
Malcolm. This was Somerled, the Lord of Argyle, who ruled 
the western coast with the power, though without the title, of 
King. He landed near Renfrew on the Clyde, with a large 
force, but was almost immediately slain by treachery, and 
after his death his followers dispersed and returned to 
their several islands without doing any serious mischief. 
An increase of power was thus won for the Crown within 
the limits of the kingdom, but on the other hand the northern 
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counties of England, which had been held by David, were 
lost, for Henry of England obliged Malcolm to give up all 
claim to them at Chester^ where the two Kings met in 1157. 
At the same time Malcolm was invested with the Honour of 
Huntingdon on the same terms as those on which it had 
been held by David. 

12. William the Lion, Z165-1214. — William sumamed 
the Lion succeeded his brother Malcolm. He was eager to 
regain the earldom of Northumberland^ which his father had 
held and which his brother had lost. As Henry of England 
refused it to him, he aided the sons of that monarch in their 
rebellion against their father, and, when Henry was absent 
in France, he invaded his kingdom and took several strong- 
holds. But by his own imprudence he was surprised and 
captured, with the best of his nobles, while tilting in a mea- 
dow close by the walls oi Alnwick, and was sent for greater 
security to Falaise, in Normandy, July 11 74. 

13. Convention of Falaise. — In the end of the year Wil- 
liam regained his freedom by signing a treaty called the 
" Convention of Falaise ^^ the hard terms of which were most 
humiliating, both to him and to Scotland. He was in future 
to hold his kingdom on the same terms of vassalage as those 
by which he now held Lothian, and as a token of further de- 
pendence his barons and clergy were also to do homage to 
the English King, who was to be put in possession of the 
principal strongholds. His brother David, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and twenty-one other barons were to remain as hos- 
tages till the strongholds were given up, and on their release 
each was to leave his son or next heir as a warrant of good 
faith. The homage was performed in the following year, 
when William met Henry at York; and the King of Scots, 
with his earls, barons, free-tenants, and clergy, became the 
liegemen of the King of England in St. Peter's Minster. 
The clergy swore to lay the kingdom under an interdict, and 
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the laity to hold by their English over-lord, should William 
prove unfaithful to him. This treaty remained in force till 
the death of Henry in 1189, when Richard of England, who 
was in want of money for his crusade, released William, for 
the sum of 10,000 marks, from these extorted obligations and 
restored the strongholds, though he refused to give up to him 
the coveted earldom. 

14. Homage at Lincoln. — When John succeeded his 
brother on the throne of England, William did such homage 
to him as the King of Scots had been wont to render 
to the King of England before the treaty of Falaise. He 
met John at Lincolrty whither he was escorted by a brilliant 
retinue of English barons. But there was no kindly feeling 
between the two Kings. John tried to build a castle at 
Tweedmauth in order to spoil the trade of Berwick^ the 
/argest trading city in Scotland, but the Scots drove away 
the builders and levelled the castle, and for some time both 
Kings kept threatening armies on the Border. 

15. Independence of the Church. — At a great Council held 
at Northampton in 11 76, the Archbishop of York claimed 
Scotland as a part of his province, and called on the Scot- 
tish clergy to acknowledge their dependence. They pro- 
tested and appealed to the Pope, who forbade the Arch- 
bishop to press his claim. Clement III, in 11 88 confirmed 
their claim of independence, on the ground that the Church 
of Scotland was in immediate dependence on the Holy See, 

16. Internal Troubles.— During William's captivity, Gallo- 
way revolted. All the King's officers were either slain or 
expelled, and as, after the submission at Falaise, Gilbert the 
chief of Galloway considered himself a vassal of England, 
he let the Lothians have no peace till his death in 1185. 
William's nephew /?i?Ai«^ then seized Galloway, drove out his 
opponents, and rebuilt the Royal castles. William used his 
influence to induce .Henry to confirm Roland in possession. 
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and thereby gained a devoted and faithful ally. It was 
mainly by his aid that William was enabled to put down 
a formidable rising in the north. 

17. Social Progress. — During this reign the free towns 

began to rise into notice. Their privilege of trade and right 

to govern themselves was recognized by a charter granted 

to the city of Aberdeen, in which William confirmed his 

burghers north of the Mounts in their right of holding their 

own court or " free anse," as they had done in« the time of 

his grandfather David. Thus we see that the towns of the 

north of Scotland were united for mutual support a century 

before the rise of the great continental Hansa, which bound 

together by a similar league the trading cities of the Baltic. 

Some of the most important towns date their charters from 

William, and he extended the influence of civilization in the 

north by holding his court in such, remote places as Elgin, 

Nairn, and Inverness, The only religious foundation of this 

reign was the abbey of Arbroath, It was dedicated to the 

newest saint in the calendar, Thomas 0/ Canterbury , William 

died at Stirling in 12 14, leaving one son, Alexander, who 

succeeded him. 

18. Alexander II., 1214-1249. — Alexander's accession was 
the signal for one of the usual risings in Moray ; but as 
the power of the Crown in that district was now stronger than 
it had been in earlier times, this rising was more easily put 
down than any former one had been. The great struggle be- 
tween despotism and freedom had just at this time set John 
of England and his barons at variance. Alexander joined 
the barons in hopes of getting back Northumberland. He 
crossed the Border and received the homage of the northern 
barons, and the following year he joined his force to those of 
the confederates, and marched to Dover, where he did homage 
to Louis of France, who, at the invitation of the barons, had 
come over to take the crown. The death of John and the 
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victory of his son, Henry the Thirdy at Lincoln^ changed the 
whole state of affairs, and in 12 17 Alexander did the usual 
homage to Henry and was invested with the Honour of Hunt- 
ingdon, Four years later the bond between them was drawn 
closer by the marriage oi Alexander to Joanna, Henry's sister. 
This alliance was followed by a lasting peace, though Alexan- 
der still claimed Northumberland, and Henry upheld the right 
of the Archbishop of York to supremacy over the Scottish 
Church. In a council held at York in 1237, Alexander agreed 
to compound his claim to the earldom for a grant of the lands 
of Penrith and Tynedale, and, when Henry went to France, 
he left the Border under the care of the King of Scots. 

19. Settling of the Border Line. — In 1222 an attempt was 
made to lay down a definite boundary between the two 
countries. Six commissioners on either side were appointed, 
and though the exact course of the line was disputed, from 
that time it continued pretty much what it is now, though a 
wide tract on either side was claimed alternately by both 
nations and belonged in reality to neither. 

20. State of the North. — A disturbance which happened 
during this reign shows us something of the lawless state of 
the northern part of the kingdom. Adam, bishop of Caith- 
nessy tried to enforce the payment of tithes in his diocese, 
but his people came together to consider the best way of re- 
sisting this exaction. While they were thus holding council, 
it is said that a voice cried out, " Short rede good rede ; slay 
we the bishop." On this advice they acted, for without more 
waste of words they attacked the bishop, and burned him 
and his house to ashes. Shortly before this a former 
bishop of Caithness had been seized and had his tongue cut 
out by the Earl of Orkney. Alexander died on an expedition 
to the Western Isles, at Kerrara, a small islet off the coast 
of Argyle. By his second wife, Mary o/Coucy, he left a son, 
who succeeded him. 
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21. Alexander III., 1249-12^. — Alexander^ a child of 
eight years, was crowned with great pomp at Scone, the 
ancient crowning place, where the famous stone of Destiny 
was kept. The tradition was that no one who had not been 
enthroned on this stone was lawful King of Scots. The 
most striking part of the coronation ceremony was the ap- 
pearance of a Sennachy or Celtic*bard, who greeted Alexander 
as King by virtue of his descent from the ancient Celtic 
Kings, and recited the whole list of the King's ancestors, 
carrying them back to the most remote ages. This might 
serve to remind him that after all his title of King came 
solely from those very Celts whom his more immediate 
forefathers had slighted and despised. 

22. Alexander's Marriage and Homage to England. — On 
Christmas day, 125 1, Alexander was married at York, to J/^r- 
^^?r.^/,. daughter of Henry the Third, and at the same time 
he did homage for the lands he held in England, but evaded 
Henry's claim of homage for Scotland, pleading the necessity 
of consulting his advisers before giving an answer on so diffi- 
cult a matter. This question was brought up again in 1278, 
when Alexander went to Westminster to acknowledge and to 
do homage to Edward the First, and he gave for answer that 
he did homage for his English fiefs alone and not for his king- 
dom. Edward asserted his right as over-lord of the king- 
dom, but he did not then attempt to enforce it. 

23. Last Invasion of the Northmen. — In 1262 Hakon of 
Norway came with a great fleet to visit the Orkneys and the 
Western Isles, Sudereys or Southern Isles as the Northmen 
called them. The fleet sailed down the Western Coast, 
levying black mail on the islands and making divers inland 
raids. Among other exploits the Northmen dragged a number 
of their ships across the narrow neck of land that parts Loch 
Long from Loch Lomond, sailed down Loch Lomond, and 
harried the Lennox, as the fertile tract which stretches along 
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its lower end is called. Hakon sailed up the Firth of 
Clyde, and an attempt was made at a peaceable agreement 
between him and the King, who was at first willing to give 
up all claim to the Hebrides, but wished to keep the Cum- 
braes, Bute, and Arran, But the Scots purposely delayed 
coming to terms, as they expected that the autumn storms 
would soon help them to get rid of their enemy. Nor wen? 
their hopes disappointed, for, in the beginning of October, 
a violent tempest rose, separated the ships of the invaders, 
sunk some, and stranded others. On the following day 
the Northmen who had landed were easily beaten, near Largs, 
by a Scottish army hastily got together on the coast of Ayr, 
in 1263. Hakon died in one of the Orkneys on his way home, 
and his son, in 1266, agreed to give up Man and the Isles 
for 1,000 marks down, and the promise of 100 yearly. An 
amnesty was granted to the Islesmen, and it was settled that 
the bishopric should continue in the province of Drontheim, 
In i28i the King's daughter, Margaret, married Eric, the 
heir to the throne, of Norway. She died in 1283, leaving 
an infant daughter, who, a few months after, by the death of 
Alexander, the King's only son, became heir to the Scot- 
tish crown. Three years later, in 1286, the King himself 
was killed by a fall from his horse while riding by night 
along the coast of Fife, near Kinghorn, 

24. Literature and Architecture. — No chronicles of this 
period, written by natives of Scotland, have come down to 
us. But there was one poet who was held in great repute, 
not only for his verses, but for his prophecies. This was 
Thofnas Leamwuih of Ercildoun, called "Thomas the 
Rhymer," and " True Thomas," from the general belief in 
the truth of his predictions. He is said to have foretold that 
great national calamity, the King's death, under the figure of 
a great storm that should blow " so stark and Strang, that all 
Scotland sail reu efter rycht lanjj." Another Scotsman of 
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note was Michael Scot, the famous wizard. He travelled 
much in foreign lands, and was greatly renowned in them, 
as in his own country, as a scholar, an astrologer, and 
magician. The buildings of this period were chiefly the 
churches and abbeys founded by Margaret and her descen- 
dants. They were all in the same style as contemporary 
buildings in England. There were as yet very few castles, 
that is fortified buildings of solid masonry, in the kingdom. 
The great strongholds, such as Edinburgh, Stirling^ and 
Dunbartotty were steep rocks, made so inaccessible by 
nature that they needed but little strengthening from art. 
Dwelling-houses seem to have been generally built of wood. 
25, State of the Kingdom. — The second period of the 
national history breaks off abruptly with the death of Alex- 
ander, It had begun with the dethronement of Donald Bane, 
the last Celtic King, nearly two hundred years before, and 
during that time the boundary of Scotland had been ex- 
tended by the annexation of Argyle and of the Isles, while 
her two dependencies of Lothian and Galloway had been 
drawn more closely to her, though they still remained 
separate and distinct. Throughout this period the influ- 
ence of England, though peaceable, had been stronger than 
it was ever to be again. English laws and English customs 
had been brought in, and had, in many cases, taken the place 
of the old Celtic usages. The Celtic maers had been 
removed to make way for the sheriffs of the Crown. But, as 
Scotland was not divided like England into shires, the 
sheriffs were not, as in England, the reeves of the already 
existing shires, but officers who were placed by the King 
over certain districts. These districts or sheriffdoms became 
the counties of later times. Feudalism after the Norman 
model, with all its burthensome exactions and oppressions, 
had been brought in and had taken firmer root in Scotland 
than it ever did in England. The native chiefs had been 
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displaced by foreign nobles, so that a purely Norman 
baronage held the lands, whether peopled by a Celtic or a 
Saxon peasantry. In some cases the new owners founded 
families afterwards known under Celtic names ; for, while 
the Celts gave their own names to the lands on which 
they settled, the Normans took the names of the lands con- 
ferred upon them and bore them as their own. The long 
peace with England, which had lasted unbroken for nearly 
a century, had been marked by great social progress. The 
large proportion of land that was now under the plough 
. proves that during this untroubled time husbandry must have 
thriven, roads and bridges were many and in good repair, 
and the trading towns had made great advances in riches 
and power. Hitherto no one town had distinctly taken its 
place as the capital. Sahit yoht^s Town^ or Perth ^ had, 
from its connexion with Sconey some claim to the first 
place, but the King held his court or his assize indifferently 
at any of the royal burghs. These burghs were of great im- 
portance in the state, and, as the burgesses of the royal 
burghs were all vassals holding direct from the Crown, they 
acted in some sort as a check on the growing power of the 
nobles. The burghers had the right of governing them- 
selves by their own laws, and were divided into two groups. 
Those north of the Scots water or Firth of Forth were 
bound together by a league like the great continental Hansa, 
and known by the same name ; while those in Lothian, re- 
presented by the four principal among them — Roxburghy 
Stirling, Edinburgh^ and Berwick — held their "court of 
the four burghs,'' which is still represented by the " Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs " which meets once a year in 
Edinburgh. Nor were the Scottish towns of this period 
in any way behind the cities of the Continent. Berwick^ 
the richest and the greatest, was said by a writer of the 
time to rival London. Inverness had a great reputation for 
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shipbuilding. A ship which was built there called forth the 
envy and wonder of the French nobles of that time. But 
this happy state of things was brought to an end by the death 
of the King, and the long years of war and misery that fol- 
lowed went far to sweep away all traces of the high state 
of civilization and prosperity that had been reached by the 
country in this, the golden age of Scottish history 
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I. Margaret, xa86-^o. The Regency. — ^Within a month 
from Alexander's death the Estates met at Scone, and ap- 
pointed six regents to govern the kingdom f6r Margaret^ the 
Maiden of Norway, a child of three years old, who, on the 
death of her grandfather Alexander, succeeded to the throne. 
Three of these regents were for the old kingdom, the land 
north of the Scots Water, and three for Lothian with Gal- 
loway. This division seems to show that the different tenure 
of these provinces was still understood and acted on. The 
Scots of the original Celtic kingdom and the Englishmen of 
Lothian still kept aloof from one another. In the meantime 
Robert Bruce, a Norman baron whose forefathers had settled 
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in Annandale in the twelfth centur>v made an attempt to 
seize the crown by force. He laid claim to it by right of his 
descent from Isabella^ the second daughter of David Earl 
of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion^ and appealed 
to Edward the First of England as over-lord to support him 
in his supposed right. At the same time other appeals against 
him were made by the seven Earls of Scotland^ by Eraser 
bishop of St. Andrews, and by the Community, Edward did 
not encourage Bruce, but on the contrary he agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Estates that the Lady Margaret should be mar- 
ried to his eldest son Edward, By the treaty of Brigham, in 
1290, this agreement was accepted by the Clergy, Nobility, 
and Community of Scotland. This treaty provided that the 
rights and liberties of Scotland should remain untouched ; 
that no native of Scotland was to be called on to do homage 
or to answer for any crime beyond the Border; in short, 
that Scotland was to keep all the rights and liberties which 
belong to a distinct national life. This union, if it had been 
carried out, would have been the best possible settlement for 
both kingdoms, but it was prevented by the death of the 
Maid of Norway on her way to Scotland, va one of the 
Orkneys, September 1290. Edward had himself sent a ship 
handsomely fitted out to fetch home the Maid. 

2. Interregnum, 1290-92. — Margaret was the last of the 
legitimate descendants of William the Lion. The new 
King had to be sought among the heirs of William's 
brother David, Earl of Huntingdon, David had left three 
daughters, Margaret, Isabella, and Ada, and they being 
dead were represented by their nearest heirs, — Margaret by 
her grandson John Balliol, Isabella by her son Robert Bruce, 
and Ada by her son John Hastings, Besides these there 
were a host of smaller claimants whose pretensions were 
quite untenable ; but there was one other who, though his 
claim was very shadowy, was first in power and position 
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among the claimants. This was Florence^ Count of Holland^ 
the great-great-grandson of Ada^ the daughter of David's son 
Henry, who .was to have had Ross as her dowry. Bruce, sup- 
ported by his son, by James the Steward and by other nobles, 
made a bond with Florence by which each pledged him- 
self, in case he got the kingdom, to give the other a third of 
it. Edward, as over-lord, was appealed to to settle the 
matter, as it was feared by the regents that Robert Bruce 
would seize the crown by force, and all the competitors seem 
to have acknowledged Edward's right of superiority. 

3. Council at Norham. — Edward accordingly summoned 
his barons, amongst whom most of the claimants could be 
reckoned, to meet him in a council at Norham, on the northern 
side of the Tweed, in June 1291, to decide this important 
case. The real contest lay between Bruce and BallioL Bruce, 
Balliol, and indeed nearly all the claimants, were Norman 
barons holding lands of Edward. The family of Bruce came 
originally from the CStentin and had been settled in Yorkshire 
by William the Conqueror, towards the end of his reign. 
David, who had granted to them the great tract of Annan- 
dale, had also granted to the Balliols a manor in Berwick. 
Bruce's plea was that, though he was the child of a younger 
sister, still his right was better than that of Balliol, as he 
was one degree nearer their common forefather, and he 
brought forward many precedents to prove that in such a 
case nearness in degree was to be preferred to seniority. 

4. Edward's Decision. — Edward decided with perfect jus- 
tice, according to the ideas of modem law, that Balliol, as 
the grandson of the eldest daughter, had the best right to the 
throne. In early times in Scotland no one would have 
thought of doubting Bruce's claim as next in degree. As 
Edward refused to divide the dominions among the heirs of 
the three daughters, it is clear that he looked on Scotland 
as a dependent kingdom, and not as an ordinary fief, which 
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would have been shared among the three rivals. Judgment 
was given at Berwick^ November 1292, eighteen months 
after the first meeting of the council. During this time the 
government bad been nominally in the hands of the guardians 
of the kingdom ; but Edward had the strongholds, twenty- 
three in number, in his own hands, and seems to have looked 
upon the two countries as really united. At the end of the 
suit he gave up the strongholds, and by so doing showed 
that he meant to act fairly. 

5. John, 1292-96. Policy of Edward. — The, great scheme 
of Edward's life was to unite Britain under one government, 
of which he himself was to be the head. He had already 
added to England the dependent principality of Wales. 
Hitherto his actions towards Scotland had been perfectly fair 
and upright. In placing John Balliol, the rightful heir, on the 
throne, he was doing no more than had been done by the 
King of England, acting as over-lord, in the cases of Mal- 
colm Canmore and Eadgar : but his way of placing him there 
was not strictly just ; the conditions which he required were 
such as he had no right to exact, nor John to accept. He 
made him do homage for his kingdom as though it had been 
an English fief. Now^ though this was true as far as con- 
cerned Lothian, and partly true as concerned Strathclyde, as 
concerned Scotland it was untrue. Although Scotland had, 
since 924, been in some degree subject to the King of Eng- 
land, this dependence was no more than was implied by the 
" commendation," the very natural relation of the weaker to 
the stronger. But it must be remembered that three centuries 
had passed since that first conmiendation, and in that time 
the original simplicity of the feudal tenure had been alto- 
gether changed and in great measure forgotten. Edward 
looked on the three parts of Scotland as fiefs, and therefore 
subject to the san^e burthens as his other fiefs; the Scots 
knew that they were not tl^us subject, and they therefore 
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urgued that their kingdom was in no way dependent on 
England : thus both parties were partly right and partly 
wrong. Even the amount of dependence implied in the 
original commendation had, in the last reign, been refused 
by the Scottish King, and had not been insisted on by the 
English one. But John Balliol was weak and foolish, while 
Edward was wise, strong, and determined to rule the whole 
country indirectly through his submissive vassal. 

6. Coronation of John. — John was duly crowned and en- 
throned on the Stone of Destiny, after which he renewed his 
homage to Edward, in 1292. He then summoned the Estates 
at Scone, This was the first meeting of the Estates which 
was called a parliament, John was not popular with his 
subjects, who looked on him as a tool in the hands of 
Edward. Before many months had passed Roger Bartholo- 
mewy a burgess of Berwick, being dissatisfied with a decision 
given against him in Scotland, appealed to Edward, who 
named a council at Newcastle to hear the case. This was a 
direct violation of the treaty of Brigham, and Edward obliged 
John to sign a discharge and renunciation of this treaty and 
of any other document then in existence which might call in 
question his superiority. Another appeal was made a few 
months afterwards against the decision of the Estates by a 
Scot of the old kingdom, Macduff^ the grand-uncle of the Earl 
of Fife, and this was followed by appeals respecting the lands 
of the houses of Bruce and Douglas, John was summoned 
to appear before the Parliament of England, was voted a 
contumacious vassal, and commanded to give up the three 
principal strongholds of his kingdom into the hands of his 
over-lord till he should give satisfaction. 

7. French Alliance.— In 1294 war broke out between 
France and England, and John, with the nobles and commons 
of his kingdom, entered into an alliance for mutual defence 
with Rric of Norway and Philip of France against Edward. 
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This was the beginning of the foreign policy maintained in 
Scotland for several centuries, until the Reformation^ when 
religious sympathy got the better of national hatred, and 
Roman Catholic France became more dreaded than J*ro- 
testant England. In compliance with this treaty a Scottish 
army crossed the Border and swept and wasted the northern 
counties. 

8. Edward's first Conquest.— Edward's dealings with 
Scotland now became those xA a conqueror instead of a 
protector. The Scots had, without gainsaying, acknowledged 
his supremacy. It was the appeal of Scottish subjects which 
had tempted him to extend the incidents o/ that supremacy 
beyond legal limits, and now it was the Scots who began 
the war, and thus gave Edward the excuse, for which he was 
waiting, for conquering their country. He at once marched 
northwards with a great army, and besieged and took 
Berwick^ a large and wealthy trading town. Provoked by the 
resistance and insults of the citizens, the King wreaked a 
fearful vengeance on them, and Berwick was reduced to the 
rank of a common market-town. While he was at Berwick, 
John's renunciation of fealty was sent to him by the party of 
independence, who were keeping their King in custody lest 
he should repent and submit. When Edward had secured 
Berwick, he marched to Dunbar^ took the castle, and then 
went on to ^Edinburgh, He there took up his quarters in 
Holyroody laid siege to the castle, took it, seized the crown 
jewels, and then passed on to Perth, taking possession of 
Stirling on the way. To crush out all idea of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, and to let the people see that they were 
conquered, he carried off from Scone the Stone of Destiny y 
with which the fate of the Scottish monarchy was supposed 
to be mystically joined. This stone was removed to Westmin- 
ster, and was placed under the seat of the coronation-chair. 
He also took with him the Holy Rood of Queen Margaret, 
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and obliged all the nobles who submitted to him ^ to swear 
allegiance on this much valued relic. Edward did not go 
further north than ElgiUy and he returned to Berwick in 1296, 
having marched all through Scotland in twenty-one weeks. 
All the nobles and prelates did personal homage to him. 
John submitted himself to Edward's pleasure, and was de- 
graded and dispossessed. He was then sent as a prisoner to 
England, was afterwards made over to the keeping of the 
Bishop of Vicenza, the Pope's representative, and at last 
he retired to his own estates in Picardy, where he died in 
1315. Edward treated his kingdom as a fief forfeited by the 
treason of the vassal who held it. This notion of the thir- 
teenth century, that the fief was forfeited by treason, would 
not have occurred to anyone in the tenth century, when 
probably John would only have been deposed, and some one 
else set up in his stead. The seizure of Normandy from 
John of England by Philip of France was a case of the same 
kind, and quite as unprecedented. 

9. English Government. — Edward at once took measures 
for joining Scotland on as an integral part of the English 
kingdom. He took care that the strongholds should be 
commanded and garrisoned by persons without aiiy Scottish 
connexion. He appointed Johtty Earl of Warrenne and 
Surrey, Guardian, Hugh of Cressingham, Treasurer, and 
Ormsby, Justiciar of the kingdom ; sent them forms of writs 
to be used in the re-granting of lands ; took measures for 
the establishment of Courts of Chancery and Exchequer at 
Berwick , and summoned a council of merchants to consider 
the best measures for the future conduct of the trade and 
commerce of the country. Cressingham was enjoined to 
raise all the money he could, for the maintenance of internal 
peace and order, and to put down the wicked rebels, homi- 
cides, and disturbers of the peace, who swarmed all over 
the land. 
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10. Wallace's Revolt. — The Celts in the North looked on 
this change in the government with apathy. To them it pro- 
bably made little difference who sat on the Scottish throne, 
and Edward had not entered their district. The Norman 
nobles quietly agreed to it, for they were afraid of losing 
their estates in England. But it roused a spirit of defiance 
and opposition where resistance was least to be looked for, 
among the Lowlanders. They were the descendants of the 
earliest Teutonic settlers, and had remained more purely 
English in blood and speech than their kinsfolk on ^the 
southern side of the Border. This latent feeling of dis- 
content gradually ripened into rebellion, and the standard of 
revolt was raised by William Wallace^ a native of Clydes- 
dale, who, unlike most of his countrymen, had not sworn 
allegiance to Edward. He surprised and cut to pieces the 
English garrison at Lanark^ and slew William Haselrig, the 
newly appointed sheriff of Ayr, This outbreak was followed 
by similar attacks on detached bodies of the troops in occu- 
pation. His little band of followers gradually attracted more, 
and at length they surprised the Justiciar Onnsby^ while 
holding a court at Scone, and, though he escaped out of 
their hands, they secured both prisoners and booty. Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, was next attacked in Glasgow, and 
forced to flee. After these successes Wallace was joined 
by William of Douglas, a renowned soldier, and by Robert 
Bruce, Earl of Carrick, grandson of the original claimant of 
the crown. 

11. Surrender at Irvine. — But there was a want of system 
and of unity of purpose in the nation, and this noble effort 
on the part of the people was not seconded by the nobles. 
A large army under Henry, Lord Percy, was sent by Edward 
to put down the rising ; those of the nobles who had joined 
the pdpular movement deserted it, and renewed their alle. 
giance to Edward at Irvine, July 1297. But when Edward, 
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who believed the revolt to be completely crushed, was absent 
in Flanders, Wallace mustered the people of the Lowlands 
north of the Tay and made himself master of the strongholds 
in that district. 

12. Battle of Stirling. — The English army was now 
hastening northward under Cressingham and Warrenne, Earl 
of Surrey. Wallace resolved to give them battle on the Carse 
of Stirling, a level plain, across which the river Forth winds 
in and out among the meadows like the links of a silver chain. 
Wallace showed his skill as a general by the choice of the 
ground on which he posted his men. He drew them up within 
one of the links of the river, which swept round in front 
between them and the English, while a steep rocky hill, called 
the Abbey Craig, rose right behind them and protected the 
rear. The English had to cross the river by a narrow bridge. 
Wallace waited till half of them were over, and then attacked 
them. Taken thus at a disadvantage, they were easily routed. 
The panic spread to those on the opposite bank, who fled 
in disorder. In this action, called the Battle of Stirling^ 
which was fought September 11, 1297, Cressingham was 
slain, and Surrey was forced to retreat to Berwick. After this 
victory the Scots recovered the strongholds south of the 
Forth, and Wallace acted as Guardian of the kingdom in 
the name of King John, and with the consent of the com- 
mons. Unhappily the Scots were not content with driving 
out the invaders, but carried the war over the Border, and 
wasted the northern counties of England with all the fierce- 
ness and cruelty of brigands. 

^. Battle of Falkirk. — Edward returned from Flanders 
and raised a large army for the subjection of Scotland, pro- 
mising pardon to all vagrants and malefactors who would 
enlist in it. The King himself led the army. The Scots 
wasted the country and retreated before him through the 
Lothians ; and Wallace, who knew well the weakness of his 
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own force, tried to avoid a battle till the great army of 
Edward should be exhausted from want of food. But tidings 
were brought to Edward that Wallace was near Falkirk, and 
he marched northward in haste and forced his enemy to give 
battle. At Stirling Wallace had won the day by his happy 
choice of the ground ; he now showed still greater skill by 
the way in which he drew up his little army. It was made 
up for the most part of footmen, who at that time were held 
of no account as soldiers. The genius of Wallace found out 
how they might be made even more formidable than the 
mounted men-at-arms, in whom at that time it was supposed 
that the strength of an army lay. He drew them up in 
circular masses ; the spearmen without and the bowmen 
within. The spearmen with lances fixed knelt down in 
ranks, so that the archers within could shoot over their 
heads. When his men were thus placed, Wallace said to 
them, " I have brought ye to the ring — hop gif ye can;" that 
is, show how well you can fight. But, though they fought well 
and held their ground bravely, and the English horse were 
driven back by the spear-points, the Scots were at last beaten 
down by force of numbers, and the English won the day, 1298. 
After this victory Edward returned to Carlisle^ and Wal- 
lace resigned the Guardianship, Edward held the country 
south of the Forth, but the northern Lowlands seem to have 
maintained their independence until the spring of 1303, when 
Edward marched north at the head of a great army and 
again subdued the whole country. He made Dunfermline^ 
the favourite seat of the Scottish court, his head-quarters. 
Stirling Castle alone, under Olifant the valiant governor, 
held out for three months, but when it was taken the lives 
of the garrison were spared. All the leaders in the late 
rising were left unharmed in life, liberty, or estate, with the 
exception of William Wallace, He was required to submit 
unconditionally to the King's grace. 
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14, di^ture of Wallace. — Wallace had been on the Con- 
tinent ever since the battle of Falkirk. He now came back 
and was betrayed by his Servant Jack Short to Sir John 
Menteith, governor for Edward in Dunbarton Castle^ and was 
sent by him to London. He was there tried, by a special 
commission, for treason and rebellion against Edward. He 
pleaded in his own defence that he had never sworn fealty 
to Edward. In spite of this he was found guilty, condemned 
to death, and hanged, drawn, and quartered according to the 
barbarous practice which was then coming into use in Eng- 
land. His head was stuck up on London Bridge^ and the 
four parts of his body were sent to Newcastle^ Berwick^ 
Stirling^ and Perthy by way of frightening the people from 
such attempts in future. 

15. Attempted Union. — Edward then set to work to com- 
plete the union of the two kingdoms. In the meantime 
Scotland was to be governed by a Lieutenant aided by a 
council of barons and churchmen. It was to be represented 
in the English parliament by ten deputies y— four churchmen^ 
four barotiSy and two members of the commons^ one for the 
country north of the Firths^ one for the south. These 
members attended one parliament at Westminster, and an 
ordinance was issued for the government of Scotland. John 
ofBretaynevf^s named Lieutenant for the King ; justices and 
sheriffs were appointed; the strongholds were put under 
governors for the King, and an inquiry was ordered into the 
state of the laws in order to take measures for their amend- 
ment. Edward's policy in all this was to win favour with 
the people and the members of the council, although many of 
them, such as Bruce and IVishart, Bishop of Glasgow^ had 
taken part in the last rising. The King's peace was now 
offered to all rebels who would profit by it. But the great 
difficulty in dealing with the Scots was that they never knew 
when they were conquered, and, just when Edward hoped 
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that his scheme for union was carried out, they rose in arms 
once more. 

i6. Bnice's Revolt. — The leader this time was Robert 
Bruce ^ Lord of Annandale, Earl of Carrick in right of his 
mother, and the grandson and heir of the rival of Balliol. 
He had joined Wallace, but had again sworn fealty to 
Edward at the Convention of Irvine, and had since then 
received many favours from the English king. Bruce signed 
a bond with William Lamberton^ Bishop of St, Andrews, 
who had also been one of Wallace's supporters. In this 
bond each party swore to stand by the other in all his 
undertakings, no matter what, and not to act without the 
knowledge of the other. The signing of such bonds became 
a prominent and distinctive feature in the after-history of 
Scotland. This bond became known to Edward ; and Bruce, 
afraid of his anger, fled from London to Dumfries. There in 
the Church of the Grey Friars he had an interview with 
yohn Comyn of Badenoch, called the Red Comyn, who, after 
Balliol and his sons, was the next heir to the throne. 
He was the grandson of a younger sister of BallioFs mother, 
and the son of Balliol's sister. He had also a strong claim 
to the favour of the people in his alleged descent, through 
Donald Bane, from their ancient Celtic kings. What passed 
between them cannot be certainly known, as they met alone, 
but Bruce came out of the church saying he feared he had 
slain the Red Comyn. Kirkpatrick, one of his followers, 
then said, he would " mak sicker,'' and ran in and slew the 
wounded man. By this murder and sacrilege Bruce put 
himself at once out of the pale of the law and of the Church, 
bu: by it he became the nearest heir to the crown, after the 
Balliols. This gave him a great hold on the people, whose 
faith in the virtue of hereditary succession was strong, and 
on whom the English yoke weighed heavily. 

17. Coronation at Scone. — On March 27, 1306, Bruce was 
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crowned with as near an imitation of the old ceremonies as 
could be compassed on such short notice. The actual crown- 
ing was done by Isabella, Countess of Buchan, who, though 
her husband was a Comyn, and, as such, a sworn foe of 
Bruce, came secretly to uphold the right of her own family, 
the Macduffs, to place the crown on the head of the King 
of Scots. 

18. Edward's proposed Revenge. — Edward determined 
this time to put down the Scots with rigour, Aymer of 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, succeeded John of Bretayne as 
Governor. All who had taken any part in the murder of the 
Red Comyn were denounced as traitors, and death was to be 
the fate of all persons taken in arms. Bruce was excom- 
municated by a special bull from the Pope. The Countess 
of Buchan was confined in a room, made like a cage, in 
one of the towers of Berwick Castle, One of King Robert's 
sisters was condemned to a like punishment. His brother 
Nigel, his brother-in-law Christopher Seton, and three other 
nobles were taken prisoners, and were put to death as 
traitors. This, the first noble blood that had been shed in 
the popular cause, did much to unite the sympathy of the 
nobles with the commons, who had hitherto been the only 
sufferers from the oppression of the conquerors. Edward 
this time made greater preparations than ever. All classes 
of his subjects from all parts of his dominions were invited 
to join the army, and he exhorted his son, Edward Prince 
of Wales, and 300 newly-created knights, to win their spurs 
worthily in the reduction of contumacious Scotland. It was 
well for Scotland that he did not live to carry out his vows 
of vengeance. He died at Burgh^on-the-Sands, July 30th. 
His death proved a turning-point in the history of Scot- 
land, for, though the English still remained in possession 
of the strongholds, Edward the Second took no effective 
steps to crush the rebels. He only brought the army raised 
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by his father as far as Cumnock in Ayrshire^ and retreated 
without doing anything. 

19. Bruce's Struggles. — For several years King Robert 
was an outlaw and a fugitive, with but a handful of followers. 
Their lives were in constant danger. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, they made daring attacks on the English in 
possession ; at other times they saved their lives by hair- 
breadth escapes from their pursuit. The Celts of the west 
and of Galloway y who had been won over to the English 
interest, were against them, and the Earl o/Buchan, husband 
of the patriotic Countess, and his kinsman, Macdougal oj 
Lortiy were Bruce's most deadly enemies. At one time Bruce 
had met with so many defeats that he left Scotland and 
thought of giving up the struggle and going to the Holy 
Land. Tradition says that the example of a spider stirred 
him up to fresh courage and endurance. He was in hiding in 
the island of Rachrin, off the north coast of Ireland. As he 
lay one morning in bed in the wretched hut in which he had 
taken refuge, he saw a spider trying in vain to throw its web 
across from beam to beam of the roof above his head. The 
insect tried six times and failed. Bruce reckoned that he 
had been beaten just six times by the English. He watched 
eagerly to see if the spider would try again. *' If it does," 
thought he, "so will I." Once more the spider made the 
attempt, and this time it was successful. Bruce took it as 
a happy omen, and went back to Scotland. He joined some 
of his followers in the Isle of Arran, From the island they 
went to the mainland, and from that time the tide of fortune 
seemed to turn, and to bring him good luck instead of bad. 
Still he had to go through many perils. The story of his 
exploits has been handed down to us by John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, As he was born soon after Bruce's 
death, there may be some truth in the tales which he tells, 
though it must be borne in mind that they are but tales. 
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He describes Bruce as a strong, tall man^ so cheerful and 
good-humoured that he kept up the spirit^ of his followers 
no matter what mishaps befell them, always first in danger, 
and often owing his life to his own wit and daring. One of 
his best known feats happened in the country of John of 
Lorn. Three Highlanders, who had sworn to take his life, 
set upon him when he was quite alone. One seized his 
horse's bridle ; another tried to take his foot out of the 
stirrup ; the third, leaping on him from behind, tried to 
unhorse him. Bruce cut them all down and rode off trium- 
phant. His brooch had come loose in the struggle, and was 
ever afterwards kept as a precious relic in the family of his 
enemy Macdougal of Lorn. The first decided success of 
Bruce was the defeat of his old enemy, the Earl of Buchan^ 
who with his followers joined the English, and forced Bruce 
to fight near Inverary, Bruce won the day, and his followers 
so spoiled the lands of the Comyn that this fray was long 
remembered as the " Herrying of Buchan?^ At length the 
clergy recognized Bruce as their King, and this virtual taking 
off the excommunication had a great effect upon the people. 
The little band of patriots increased by degrees. The strong- 
holds were won back, till at last only Stirling was left to 
the English, and it was so sorely pressed that the governor 
agreed to give it up to the Scots if he were not relieved 
before St. John Baptist's Day, 13 14. Roused by the fear 
of losing this, the most prized of all Edward the First's 
conquests, the English gathered in great force, and marched 
100,000 strong to the relief of the garrison, 

20. Battle of Bannockbum, June 24, 13x4. — The Scots 
were posted so as to command the plain or carse of Stirling, 
which the English must cross to reach the Castle. They 
were greatly inferior to the English in numbers, and had 
scarcely any cavalry, in which the chief strength of the 
English force lay. Robert (Jiyided them into four battles or 
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divisions. Their leaders were Sir James Douglas; Randolf^ 
his nephew ; James the Stewart , and Bruce's own brother Ed- 
ward. Bruce himself commanded the fourth division, which 
was placed behind the others, as in it were the men he least 
trusted, and a small body of cavalry. One flank of the army 
rested on the Bannock^ a small stream or burn, from which 
the battle took its name. Before the battle joined, as King 
Robert was reviewing his line, he was challenged to single 
combat by Henry of Bohun^ an English knight, and raised 
the spirit of his followers by cleaving his adversary's skull. 
The English began the fight by a volley of arrows, but their 
archers were dispersed by the small body of the Scottish 
horsemen whom King Robert sent to charge them. The 

• 

English cavalry then charged the Scots, but they tried in 
vain to break the compact bristling masses of the Scottish 
spearmen, and themselves fell into confusion. Some High- 
land gillies and camp-followers just then appeared on the 
brow df a neighbouring hill. The English took them for 
a reserve of the enemy, were seized with terror, fled in wild 
disorder, and the defeat became a total and shameful rout. 
The liorsemen in their flight fell into the pitfalls which the 
Scot^ had cunningly sunk in the plain. King Edward and 
500 knights never drew rein till they reached Dunbar, whence 
they took ship for Berwick. Great spoil and many noble 
captives fell that day to the share of the victors. 

21. Results of the Victory. — By Uiis battle, won against 
tremendous odds, the Saxons of the Lowlands decided their 
own fate and that of the Celtic people by whose name 
they were called, and to whose kingdom they chose to 
belong. On the field of Bannockburn they gave the English 
a convincing proof that they preferred sharing the poverty 
and turbulent independence of that half-civilized Celtic 
kingdom to rejoining the more wealthy, prosperous, and 
settled country from which three centuries before they had 
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been severed. Three more centuries were still to pass before 
Edward the First's great idea of a Union could be carried 
out. Batifwckburn IS noteworthy among battles as being 
one of the first to prove the value of Wallace's great 
discovery that footmen, yhen rightly understood and skil- 
fully handled, were, after all, better than the mounted men- 
at-arms hitherto deemed invincible. Like Morgarten and 
Courtray, the fields on which the Flemings and the Swiss 
about the same time overthrew their oppressors, this victory 
of the Scots stands forth as a bright example, showing how, 
even in that age of feudal tyranny, a few men of set purpose, 
fighting for their common liberty, could withstand a great 
mass of feudal retainers fighting simply at the bidding of 
their lords. 

22. Bruce's Comrades. — The faithful friends of Bruce, 
those who had shared his dangers and helped him to win 
his crown, were no way behind their leader in courage and 
heroism. The most famous of them all was James ofDouglasy 
son of that Douglas who had been the friend and supporter 
of Wallace, His own Cattle of Douglas was the scene of one 
of his most daring deeds, hence called the Douglas Larder. 
The English held his castle, but on Palm Sunday, when 
the garrison were gone to church, Douglas attacked them 
suddenly, killed some, and took the rest prisoners. He and 
his men then went up to the castle, where they feasted merrily 
on the fare that was being made ready for the English. 
When they had dined, Douglas bade them bring forth all the 
provision of food and fuel and pile it up in the castle hall. 
He then killed the English prisoners and flung their bodies 
on the heap. Over them he poured their store of wine, 
which mingled with the blood that still streamed from their 
gaping wounds. The Scots then set fire to the whole and 
went off to the woods again, for the free vault of heaven was 
more to their minds than the constraint of castle walls. All 
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these stories are only tales ; but, whether true or not, they 
show the spirit of the time. 

23. Summary. — In this chapter we have seen how Scot- 
land lost her independence by the selfish quarrels of her 
nobles and the weakness of her King John Balliol; how 
the rising of Wallace, the first effort for regaining her ancient 
freedom, was confined solely to the people without the nobles ; 
how it came to nothing from the want of unity of purpose 
in the nation; how Scotland, after the failure of this attempt, 
had lost her separate national life and had been united to 
England ; how, when all hope seemed lost, the people rose 
under a leader who was really a Norman baron, and there- 
fore as much a foreigner to them as any of the governors 
placed over them by Edward ; and how by one great effort 
they shook off the yoke of the invaders and drove them from 
the soil 
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THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM. 

Robert I. {iS— Chapter of Mitton {2)— Peace of Northampton (3)— 
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Harlaw (17) — Scots in France (18) — death of Albany (19) — 
summary (20). 

I. Robert I., 13x4-1329. — The independence which Scot- 
land had lost was won back on the field of Bannock- 
burn. She was to live on as an independent kingdom. 
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not to sink into a mere province of England ; but, as the 
English refused to acknowledge her independence, the war 
was carried on by repeated invasions and cruel wastings of 
the northern counties. Douglas^ who was so popular that he 
was called the Good Lord yamesy and Randolf^ whom Bruce 
created Earl of Moray ^ were the chief heroes of these raids. 
Edward was attacked too in another quarter, in Ireland^ 
whither, at the call of the Celtic chiefs, Edward Bruce had 
gone, like his brother Robert, to win himself a crown by 
valour and popularity. King Robert himself took over troops 
to help him. Edward was crowned King of Ireland, but he 
was killed soon after. Meanwhile the war on the Border 
still went on. Each side was struggling for Berwick. The 
Scots won it back, and the English did all they could to 
retake it, but in vain. 

2. Chapter of Mitton. — While the siege went on, the 
Border counties were so sorely harried by the Scots that at 
last the Archbishop of York and the clergy took up arms in 
their defence. But they were thoroughly beaten, and this 
battle was called the Chapter of Mitton^ from the number 
of clerks left dead on the field. Edward could have ended 
all this by acknowledging Robert as King, but he would not 
A two years' truce was made in 13 19, but, as soon as it 
was ended, he once more invaded Scotland with a large 
army. He found nothing but a wasted country, for the 
Scots had carried both provisions and cattle to the hills, nor 
would they come out to fight, though they harassed the rear 
of the retreating army. At last the people of the northern 
counties of Englz^nd grew weary of the constant struggle. 
They had suffered so much loss from the inroads of the Scots 
that they at last resolved that, if the King would not make 
peace for them, they must come to terms with the enemy on 
their own account, Edward, who feared that he might thus 
lose a part of his kingdom, agreed to a thirteen years' 
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truce, which was concluded in 1 323. In this treaty Robert 
was allowed to take his title of King, though the English 
would not give it him. But when a few years later Edward 
was deposed and his son Edward the Third placed in his 
stead, his government would not confirm the truce in the 
form at first agreed on. The Scots upon this made another 
raid upon England, swept the country, and carried off their 
spoil before the eyes of a large English army. The Scots 
had in their plundering expeditions a great advantage over 
the English in the greater simplicity of their habits. They 
were mounted on small light horses, which at night were 
turned out to graze. They carried no provisions, except a 
small bag of oatmeal, which each man bore at his saddle, 
together with a thin iron plate on which he baked his meal 
into cakes. For the rest of their food they trusted to 
plunder. They burned and destroyed everything as they 
passed, and, when they seized more cattle than they could 
use, they slew them and left them behind on the place where 
their camp had been. 

3. Peace of Northampton. — ^As by this time Robert's title 
had, after much strife, been recognized by the Pope and other 
foreign powers, the English saw that they must acknowledge 
it too. Therefore a treaty was confirmed at Northampton 
in 1328 between Robert, King of Scots, and the English 
King. The terms of this treaty were, that Scotland as far 
as the old boundary lines should be perfectly independent ; 
that the two Kings should be faithful allies, and that neither 
should stir up the troublesome Celtic subjects of the other, 
either in Ireland or in the Highlands, As a further proof of 
good will, Joan, Edward's sister, was betrothed to Robert's 
infant son. By this treaty the original Commendation of 
924, and all the subsequent submissions to England, whether 
real or pretended, were done away with. It placed the king- 
dom on quite a new footing, for now Lothian and Strathclyde 
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were as independent of England as the real Scotland had 
originally been. The long time of common suffering and 
common struggles had done for the nation what the good 
time before it had failed to do. It had knit together the 
three strands of the different races into one cord of national 
unity too strong for any outer influence again to sever. But 
during the long war there had also arisen that intense hatred 
of everything English which warped the future growth of the 
nation. This hatred drove Scotland to seek in France the 
model and ally that she had hitherto found in England, and the 
influence of France can from this period be distinctly traced 
in the laws, the architecture, and the manners of the people. 
Robert's treaty with France was the beginning of the future 
foreign policy of Scotland. This was to make common 
cause with France against England, which country Scotland 
pledged herself to invade whenever France declared war 
against it. 

4. Robert's Parliaments. — Two of the meetings of the 
Estates or Parliaments of this reign deserve notice. That 
of 13 1 8 settled the succession to the crown : first, on the 
direct male heirs in order of seniority ; next on the direct 
female heirs ; failing both, on the next of kin. An Act was 
also passed by this parliament forbidding all holders of 
estates in Scotland from taking the produce or revenues of 
these lands out of the kingdom. This law acted as a sentence 
of forfeiture on the so-called Scottish barons who had larger 
estates in England than in Scotland, and who preferred 
living in the richer country. In the parliament of 1326, held 
at Cambuskennethy the third Estate^ that is, the members 
from the burghs^ was first recognized as an essential part of 
the National Assembly, 

5. His Death. — King Robert owed his crown to the people 
and to the clergy ; of the nobles but few were with hinu 
His reign made a great change in the baronage, for with 
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tUe forfeited estates of his opponents he laid the foundation 
of other families, the Douglases for instance, who in after- 
times proved the dangerous rivals of his own descendants. 
This was partly owing to his mistaken policy in granting 
royalties or royal powers within their own domains to certain 
of his own kindred and supporters. This practice, though at 
the time it strengthened his own hands, in the end weakened 
the power of the Crown. He died at Cardross in 1 329, leaving 
one son. He was greatly mourned by the people, for he had 
won their sympathy by the struggles of his early career, and 
had become their pride by his final victories. They were 
justly proud of having a king who was no mere puppet in 
the hands of others, fit only to wear a crown and to spend 
money, but a brave, wise man, who had shown himself as 
able tP suffer want and to fight against ill-fortune as the 
best and bravest among themselves. After King Robert's 
death, Douglas, to fulfil his last wish, set out with his heart 
for Spain with a gallant following of the best gentlemen in 
Scotland. In a skirmish with the Moors, he was surrounded 
by the enemy, while hastening to the help of a brother 
knight. When he saw his danger, he took from his neck 
the silken cord from which hung the Bruce's heart, cast it on 
before him into the thickest of the fight, crying out, " Pass 
first in fight as thou art wont to do, and Douglas will follow 
thee or die." True to his word, he fell fighting valiantly, 
and his body was found near the casket, which held the heart 
of the friend and leader whom in life he had loved so well. 
Douglas was tall and strong, and his dark skin and black 
hair won him the nickname of the " Black Douglas^' The 
English hated and feared him, but his own people loved him 
well and remembered him long after his death. 

6. David II., 1323-1370. — Davia, who was only eight years 
old when his father died, was crowned at Scone and anointed 
which no King of Scots had ever before been, as this was 
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considered the special right of independent sovereigns only. 
The government was in the hands of Randolf^ who had been 
appointed Regent by the Estates before the death of the late 
king. In the early part of the reign the country was torn by 
a struggle which, as it was really a civil war, was more dan- 
gerous to its independence and more hurtful to the national 
character than the long war with the English had been. This 
war was caused by those barons who, holding large estates 
in England, had, by marriage or by inheritance, become pos- 
sessed of lands in Scotland, which they lost by the Act of 
the last reign against absentees. Hitherto the so-called 
Scottish nobles had been Norman barons, with equal in- 
terests in both kingdoms, but this act forced them to decide 
for one or the other. Hence it was the mere chance of the 
respective value of their lands that decided whether such 
names as Percy and Douglas should be feared north or south 
of the Border. 

7. Edward Balliors Invasion. — These disinherited barons 
gathered round Edward Balliol^ the son of King John, and 
determined on an invasion of Scotland on their own account, 
giving out that they came to win back the crown for him. 
Just at this time of threatened danger the Regent died, and 
was succeeded in his trust by Donald, Earl of Mar, another 
nephew of King Robert. The invaders landed, on the coast 
of Fife, and at Duplin in Strathearn they defeated a large 
army under the command of the Regent, who was slain. 
They then took possession of Perth, and crowned Balliol 
at Scone, September 24th, 1332. He acknowledged himself 
the vassal of Edward of England ; but the latter did not 
openly take a part in the war, until the Scots, by their fre- 
quenf raids across the Border, could be said to have broken 
the Peace of Northampton. 

8. Battle of Halidon Hill.— In the spring of 1333, Edward 
the Third invested Berwick, and the governor agreed to give 
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it up if it were not relieved by the Scots within a given time. 
The new Regent, Archibald Douglas^ brother to the Good 
Lord James, marched to raise the siege. It was very much 
the case of Bannockburn reversed, for now the English had 
the advantage of being posted on Halidon Hill^ close by the 
town, while the Scots, the assailants, had to struggle through 
a marsh. The English archers won the day; the Regent was 
killed ; Berwick was forced to yield ; and BalHol gave it over 
to the English, and placed all the stronghdlds south of the 
Forth in their hands. For three years longer there was much 
fighting on the Border with pretty equal success, until the 
French wars drew the attention of Edward the Third from 
Scotland, and then the national party began to get the upper 
hand. David, Earl of Athole, Balliors chief supporter, was 
defeated and slain at Culbleen, in the Highlands ; and when 
Robert the High Steward became Regent in 1338, he won 
back the strongholds. Soon after, Balliol left the kingdom, 
and in 1341 David and his Queen 7^^7« of England C2iV[iQ 
home from France, where he had been sent to be out of the 
way of the troubles. Five years of comparative peace fol- 
lowed. A succession of truces were made with England, but 
they were not strictly kept on the Border. 

9. Capture of the King. — While Edward was busy 
with the siege of Calais, David, to keep up the spirit of the 
alliance with France, broke the truce between England and 
Scotland by invading England. He was defeated and cap- 
tured by the Archbishop of York at the head of the force 
of the northern counties in 1346. The battle in which he 
was taken was called the battle of Nevilles Cross, from a 
cross afterwards put up to mark the field by Sir Ralph 
Neville, For eleven years David remained a captive, and 
Scotland was governed by the former Regent, the Steward, 
During that time Berwick was won and lost again. Edward, 
to whom Balliol had handed over his claim to the kingdom 
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for a pension of two thousand pounds, brought an English 
army as far as the Forth. As they could neither find pro- ^ 
visions to sustain them nor an enemy to fight with, they were 
forced to return ; but they had left such traces of their progress 
on churches and dwelling-houses that their inroad was re- - 
membered as the "burnt Candlemas." In 1347 David was 
released, the ransom being fixed at 100,000 marks. He 
made many after-visits to England, and proposed to the 
Estates, that Lionel^ the second son of Edward^ should 
succeed him, but to this they would not agree. He died in 
1370, and left no children. After the death of Joan he had 
married Margaret Logie, a woman of obscure birth. 

10. Robert II., 1370-1390. — David was succeeded by his 
sister's son, Robert, the Steward of the kingdom. This 
office was hereditary, and it gradually passed into the sur- 
name of the family who held it and became common to 
the different branches. The stewardship was first granted 
to Walter Fitz-Alan, a Breton baron, by David. Robert 
was allowed to mount the throne unopposed. It had been 
feared that William Lord Douglas, who through his mother, 
a sister of the Red Comyn, represented the claim that had 
been resigned by the Balliols, would have disputed his right 
to the throne, but he did not. Robert was twice married. 
His first wife was Elizabeth More, by whom he had four 
sons and several daughters. After her death he married 
Euphemia, daughter of the Earl of Ross, and had two 
sons and four daughters. The descendants of this second 
marriage claimed the crown on the ground that the dis- 
pensation from Rome had not been obtained, which, as 
Robert and Elizabeth were near of kin, was needful to make 
the marriage valid, and the children legitimate. Dispensa- 
tions for each marriage have since been discovered, which 
decide the right of Robert's first family. 

11. The French Allies. — At the end of the truce with 
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England, in 1385, war broke out again. The French sent a 
body of 2,000 men, 1,000 stands of armour, and 50,000 gold 
pieces to the aid of their allies the Scots. Sir John de Vienne^ 
Admiral of France, was the leader of the French auxiliaries. 
Richard the Second of England, with an army of 70,000 men, 
invaded Scotland, and marched as far north as the Forth. 
But the country had been wasted before him, so that the only 
harm he could do was to destroy Melrose Abbey, Meanwhile 
the Scots had harried the northern counties of his own 
kingdom with their French allies. The French afterwards 
said that in the dioceses of Carlisle and Durham they had 
burned more than the value of all the towns in Scotland. 
But the Frenchmen despised the poverty of the Scots, and 
were disgusted with their way of fighting; and as the Scots 
in return were uncivil and inhospitable to them, they went 
away before long, and were as glad to get back to their 
own land as the Scots were to get rid of them. 

12, Raid of Otterbum. — A few years later the Scots 
barons made another raid on the north of England. An 
army 5,000 strong mustered at Jedburgh. By the capture of 
an English spy, they learned that the English meant to keep 
out of their way, and, while they entered England, to make a 
counter-raid on the south of Scotland. To defeat this plan 
the Scots parted their force into two bands, one of which 
was to enter England on the east, the other on the west. 
The eastern division, under the Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, 
and Moray, swept the country as far as Durham, As they 
were returning laden with spoil, they tarried three days 
near Newcastle, where were gathered the English barons 
under Ralph and Henry Percy, sons of the Earl of North- 
humberland, the Warden of the Marches. Many skir- 
mishes then took place between the two forces. In one of 
these Douglas took the pennon of Sir Henry Percy, sur- 
named Hotspur, and challenged him to come to his tent 
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and win it back. The next day the Scots moved off and 
encamped near Otterburn Tower, Percy hurried after them 
and attacked them in the night. The Scots, though fewer 
in number, had the advantage of being in a well-defended 
camp. They won the day, but the victory was dearly bought, 
for Douglas was slain in the fight. This battle, in which 
many lives were lost without any real cause, and without 
dcing any good whatever, was reckoned one of the best 
fought battles of that warlike time. It was all hand to hand 
fighting, and all the knights engaged in it on both sides 
showed great valour. Their feats of arms have been com- 
memorated in the spirit-stirring ballad of Chevy Chase, The 
Scots came back to their own land, bringing with them 
Hotspur and more than forty English knights whom they 
had taken prisoners. This fight, which was called the Raid 
of Otterburn, took place in August 1388. 

Robert died in 1390. He left the country at peace ; for a 
truce between England and France, taking in Scotland as 
an ally of the latter, had been made the year before. 

13. Robert III., 1390-1406. — The eldest son of the late 
King was John^ but, as Balliol had made this name odious to 
the people, he changed it at his coronation to Robert, The 
country was in a miserable state. The nobles had been so 
long used to war with England that they could not bear 
to be at peace. They fought with one another, and preyed 
on the peasants and burghers. As the King was too weak 
both in mind and body to restrain them, the Estates placed 
the sovereign power in the hands of his son David^ who was 
created Duke of Rothesay, This is the first time the title of 
Duke appears in Scottish history. Rothesay was to act as 
the King's Lieutenant for three years, with the advice of a 
council chosen by the Estates. Meanwhile the real rulers 
were the King's two brothers, Robert, Duke of Albany y and 
Alexander f Earl of Buchaftt who was master of the country 
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north of the Firths, where his ferocity won him the surname 
of the Wolf of Badenoch, Albany, anxious, as he gave out, 
to restrain the wild follies of his nephew Rothesay^ seized 
him and confined him in Falkland Castle. There he died. 
Albany said that he had died from natural causes, but the 
people believed Jhat he had been starved by his uncle. After 
his death, Albany, with his associate Archibald^ Earl of 
Douglas^ was cleared of suspicion by an act of the Estates. 
He was afterwards appointed Governor. 

14. Clan Battle near Perth. — During this reign there was 
a deadly combat between two bands of Highlanders on 
a meadow by the Tay, called the North Inch of Perth, 
The King and his nobles, and a vast crowd of persons of 
all ranks, gathered to see them fight. There were thirty 
chosen men on each side, and they fought as was their wont, 
with axes, swords, or bows, and wore no armour. Before 
the fight began one man left the ranks, swam the Tay, 
and fled. One Henry Wynd^ called " Gow Chrom^^ or the 
" Crooked Smith," was hired to fill his place. They fought 
with fury, and did not leave off till ten men, all wounded, 
were left on the one side, and one only upon the other. 
Gow Chrom did such good service that he is said to have 
won the victory for the clan that had enlisted his services, 
though it is said he knew so little about the matter that 
he was quite uncertain which side he was fighting for. Like 
Otterbum, this slaughter simply showed the skill of the 
combatants in killing one another. The name of the clans 
engaged, and their cause' of quarrel, if they had any, have 
been alike forgotten. 

15. Relations with England.— In 1400, soon after the end 
of the truce, Henry the Fourth^ who by a revolution had been 
placed on his cousin Richard's throne, revived the old claim 
over Scotland in order to make himself popular with the 
English. He announced his intention of coming to Edin- 
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burgh to receive the homage of the King and of the nobles, 
and to enforce his demand he marched as far as Leith at the 
head of an army. This was the most harmless invasion on 
record, for, as usual, the Scots had got out of the way, and 
the English had to retreat without finding an enemy to fight 
with. About this time George of Dunbar ^ Earl of Marchy 
shifted his allegiance to Henry. He was offended because 
Rothesay married a daughter of his great rival Douglas^ 
instead of his own daughter Elizabeth^ to whom he was 
betrothed. In 1402 he joined Sir Henry Percy, surnamed 
Hotspur, and defeated an invading body of the Scots under 
Douglas at Homildon, This was much such an affair as 
Otterburny only this time the English won and Douglas was 
taken prisoner. He afterwards joined the Percies in their 
rebellion against Henry and fought with them at Shrewsbury, 
Albany had an army on the Border ready to help the rebels, 
but their defeat and dispersion brought his plan to nothing. 
But Albany hit on another way of threatening Henry. He 
entertained at the Scottish court a person whom he received 
as the dethroned Richard, who had been discovered in dis- 
guise, so the story ran, a fugitive in the Western Isles. In 
1405, however, chancfe threw into Henry's hands an impor- 
tant prize. This was James, Earl of Carrick, second son of 
the King, and heir to the throne. He was captured by 
the English, in time of truce, while on his way to France, 
whither he was sent, nominally to be educated, but really 
to be out of the reach of his dangerous uncle. Thus, as 
the head of each government had a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the other, there was no open war between the 
two nations. In 1406 Robert died. 

16. Albany's Regency — The death of Robert made no 
change in the government, though the young King was ac- 
knowledged as fames the First. There was nominal peace 
with England, but the work of winning back the Border 
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strongholds still went on. Jedburgh was retaken and de- 
stroyed, as the best means of securing it against foreign 
occupation in future. 

17. Battle of Harlaw. — The kingdom was now threat- 
ened on the other border, the northern march which 
parted the Saxons of the north-eastern Lowlands from the 
Celtic clans ■ of the mountains. The hatred between the 
hostile races had been growing more and more bitter, and 
was fostered by constant inroads on the one hand and cruel 
laws upon the other. The time seemed now to have come 
when there must be a trial of strength between them. The 
head of the Celts was Donald y Lord of the Isles ^ who, though 
he had sworn fealty to David the Second, again claimed 
sovereign power over all the clans of the West, and entered 
into treaties with England as though he had been an inde- 
pendent monarch. He claimed the Earldom of Ross in 
right of his wife, as her niece, the heiress, had taken 
the veil. By getting this earldom, the Lord of the Isles 
became lord over half the kingdom, and he resolved to 
invade the territory of the King, whom he looked on as 
a rival. Now the district that lay nearest him, the Low- 
lands north of the Forth, as it had not been touched by 
the Border wars, was at this time at once the richest part 
of the kingdom and the part least accustomed to self- 
defence. Great therefore was the terror of the burghers 
and husbandmen at the news that a horde of plundering 
savages would soon be let loose upon them. They took 
up arms in their own defence, and they were fortunate in 
finding a leader whose experience, gained in similar warfare 
on his own account, well fitted him to withstand the ambitious 
Donald. This was Alexander Stewart^ Earl of Mar^ the 
illegitimate son of the Wolf of Badenoch. He had won his 
reputation by valour in the French wars, and his earldom by 
carrying off and marrying an heiress, who was Countess of 
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Mar in her own right. The rival races met at Harlaw^ in 
Aberdeenshire, July 24, 141 1. Here, as at Bannockbum, the 
determination and stedfastness of each man in the smaller 
force decided the fortune of the day. For, though the High- 
landers, reckless of life, charged again and again, they made 
no impression on the small compact mass that kept the way 
against them, and they were at last forced to retreat. This 
battle was justly looked on as a great national deliverance, 
greater even than the victory at Bannockbum, and many 
privileges and immunities were granted to the heirs of those 
who had fallen. 

18. The Scots in France. — During the Regency the Scots 
did good service to their old allies of France, who were sorely 
pressed by the English. Henry the Fifth of England 
had conquered nearly all France, and had been proclaimed 
heir of the French king. A company of 700 Scots, led by 
John Stewart^ Earl of BuchaUy second son of Albany, went 
to the help of the French. They arrived safely in France, 
in spite of the careful watch upon the seas kept up by 
the English in order to prevent them. By their aid the 
French gained their first victory in this war at the battle 
of Beaugk in 1421. Buchan was made Constable of 
France. He was then sent back to Scotland on an embassy 
to seek the help of Douglas on the part of the King of 
France. An alliance was made between them in 1423, 
and Douglas came to France, where the rich Duchy of Tou- 
raine and many other lands were conferred upon him. But 
Douglas was slain not long after at the battle of Verneuil in 
1424. Most of the Scots fell with him, for the English re- 
fused them quarter, as Henry had James of Scotland in his 
camp, and he gave orders that all the Scots bearing arms on 
the French side should be looked upon as traitors fighting 
against their King. The remnant that were left were formed 
into a royal body-guard, the beginning of the famous Scots 
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Quard of the French kings. Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at Verneuil, was called " Tine-man^* or lose-man, 
because in every battle in which he took part he fought on 
the losing side. 

19. Death of Albany. — Albany died in 14 19. His ^on Mur- 
doch succeeded him as Gk)vernor, but there is no record of his 
being confirmed in that office by the Estates. As he had not 
the talents of his father, he had no control over the barons. 
Every man was his own master, and the land was filled with 
violence. The obvious remedy was to bring home the King, 
and Douglas and some of the other nobles treated with the 
English government for his release. 

20. Summary. — Under the immediate successors of 
Robert the First, Scotland nearly lost all the advantages 
which he had won for her. The country was torn by civil 
strife ; the kings were weak and useless ; the nobles became 
so strong and overbearing that their power more than equalled 
that of the Crown, and they set at nought the King's au- 
thority. All social improvement was at a standstill. Still 
we find during this period the first stirrings of a desire 
for increase of knowledge and greater liberty of religious 
thought. Two events mark this: the burning of yokn 
Resebyy with his books, on a charge of heresy, at Perth in 
1408 ; and the opening of the first University in Scotland, 
founded at St. Andrews by Henry Wardlaw^ the bishop, 
in 1410. The history of Scotland was now first written by 
two natives of the country ; yohn of Fordun^ who wrote 
the ^^ Scotichronicon^ and Andrew Wyntouny who wrote 
a metrical chronicle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE JAMESES. 

Return of the King (i) — state of the Highlands (2) — murder of 
James (3) — judicial reforms (4) — James II, (5) — Crichton 
and Livingstone (6) — the Douglases (7) — majority of James ; 
fall of Douglas \^%) — siege of Roxburgh (9) — James IIL (10) — 
Orkttey and Shetland (11) — relatiofts with England (i2) — revolt 
of the nobles (13) — battle of Sauchieburn (14) — Church mailers 
{!$) — James IV. (16) — English intrigues {17) — state of the 
Highlands (18) — differences with England (19) — battle of 
Flodden (20) — state of the Church (21) — James V. (22) — Albany* s 
regency (23) — English interference (24) — the ** Erection " (25) — 
fall of Angus (26) — internal affairs (27) — English war (28) — 
death of James ; his character (29) — Mary (30) — treaties with 
England {Z^)— first English invasion (32) — second English 
invasion (33) — third English invasion; fight at Pinkie (34) — 
internal affairs (35) — Regency of Mary of Lorraine; first mar' 
riage of Mary Stewart [^'Tfi)— social progress (37) — state of educa- 
tion and literature (38) — summary (39). 

I. James I., 1424-1436. Return of the King. — In 1424 James 
came home and brought with him his English wife, Joan^ 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset, As he had been taken in 
time of peace, a ransom could not decently be demanded, 
but the Scots were required to pay forty thousand pounds 
to defray the expenses of his eighteen years' maintenance 
and education. The King, now at last restored to his 
kingdom, let eight months pass quietly before taking ven- 
geance on those who had so long kept him out of it. He 
spent this time in winning the confidence of the people and 
of the lesser barons. He then seized Albany^ his two sons, 
and twenty-six other nobl^? ^t Perth^ whither they had come 
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to attend the Parliament. Albany and his two sons were tried 
before a jury of twenty- one peers, many of whom sat only to 
secure their own safety. They were found guilty of treason 
and put to death at Stirling, James himself presided at 
the trial, thereby reviving the ancient practice of the King's 
personal administration of justice. 

2. The Highlands. — When James had thus got rid of his 
dangerous cousins, he turned his attention to the Highlands 
and Western IsleSy which presented a strange mixture of 
Celtic and of feudal manners. They were ruled partly by 
Norman barons, and partly by native chiefs, and these 
barons or chiefs were both alike upheld by that personal 
devotion of their vassals which was the strong point of 
Celtic clanship. James summoned the chiefs to a par- 
liament at Inverness in 1427. They obeyed the summons, 
and were at once seized and imprisoned. Three of them were 
hanged at that time. Several others shared the same fate 
at a later date. Others were imprisoned, and a small 
remnant only allowed to go away unhurt. Alexander, Lord 
of the IsleSy was among these last, and the first use he made 
of his recovered liberty was to bring his islemen down on 
Inverness, which they destroyed. James hurried northward 
again and defeated him in Lochaber, Alexander gave himself 
up to the King's grace, and was confined in Tantalion Castle. 
But his kinsman, Donald Balloch^ set himself at the head of 
the clans and they defeated the royal army. James deter- 
mined to crush the Celts once and for ever. An additional 
tax was levied for the purpose, and James set out once more 
for the north. But the chiefs, who saw that the King was 
just then too strong for them, met him with proffers of hom- 
age and submission. Such submissions were, however, prac- 
tically worthless. In the eyes of the Celts they were just 
as little binding as the parchment title-deeds by which the 
government sought to change their chiefs into feudal barons. 
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3. Murder of James. — The policy of James was to reduce 
the power of the baronage, and to balance it by strengthening 
the clergy and encouraging the commons. He made strict 
search into the titles by which the several nobles held their 
lands, and more especially into the actual state of the estates 
which had been held by the Crown in the time of Robert 
the First. He deprived the Earl of March of his earldom, 
on the ground that Albany, who had restored it to him, 
had not the power to confer upon him the estates which 
he had once forfeited by the transfer of his allegiance to 
England. James also took from Malise Grahame his earl- 
dom of Strathearn, which he had inherited through his 
mother, on the ground that it was a male fief. He therefore 
transferred it to the next male heir, Walter Stewart, Earl 
0/ A thole, grand-uncle of Grahame, the only surviving son of 
Robert the Second. These measures roused the dislike and 
distrust of the class they were aimed at, and a conspiracy 
was formed against the King. At its head was Sir Robert 
Grahame, uncle of Malise, who had been banished for de- 
nouncing the King's doings in Parliament. Through the 
connivance of the Earl of Athole, the High Chamberlain, the 
conspirators got entrance to the King's quarters, when he 
was keeping his Christmas in the monastery of the Black 
Friars at Perth, and there they treacherously murdered him, 
1436. James left one son and five daughters. Margaret, 
the eldest, was married to the Dauphin, afterwards Loui€ 
the Eleventh of Frafice, 

4. Judicial Reforms. — ^James held many parliaments, and 
pretty nearly all are noteworthy for passing wise measures 
for the conunon good. In his first parliament, the " Com- 
mittee of the Articles^^ which dated from the reign of David 
the Second, was acknowledged as an established part of the 
parliament. This committee was elected by the parliament 
at the beginning of its session, and nearly the whole power 
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of the Estates was made over to the persons chosen to form 
it, who were called the Lords of the Articles, They con- 
sulted together and considered the Articles presented to 
them in parliament, which were then passed by the vote of 
the Estates and became law. This custom, by which the 
business of the whole parliament was left in the hands of 
a committee, was afterwards found to be the weakest point 
of the legislature, and paved the way for a great deal of 
bribery and corruption. Statute law in Scotland dates from 
this reign, as it was James who first caused a collection of 
statutes to be made, and separated those that were still in 
force from those that had fallen out of use. He also regulated 
weights and measures, and fixed a standard for the coinage, 
so that it should be of the same weight and fineness as the 
money in England. From his reign also dates the appoint- 
ment of the office of Treasurer; the publication of the acts 
of parliament in the language spoken by the people ; the 
first effort towards the representation of the lesser barons by 
commissaries ; and an attempt to establish a supreme court 
of civil jurisdiction, which was to consist of the Chan- 
cellor and three other persons chosen by the Estates, 
and to sit three times a year. In order that the Scottish 
people might learn to compete with the English bowmen, 
James established schools in the different parishes for the ' 
practice of archery. In short, he strove in every way to 
make his people profit by what he had learnt and observed 
during his long exile in England. He was a patron of 
learning, and was himself a scholar and one of the earliest 
and best English poets. The longest of his poems is called 
the " King^s Quhair" or book. In it he sang his love for 
his fair English bride in straiins that prove him to have been 
a true poet. It is written in stanzas of seven lines each, 
a very favourite measure in those days, which was after- 
wards called the "roial rime" in memory of this poet-king. 
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5. James II., 1436-1460. — The young King, who was only 
six years old when his father was killed, was crowned at 
Holyroody as Scone, the customary crowning-place, was too 
near the Highlands, where the conspirators had taken 
refuge, to be safe. He was then taken by his mother for 
greater security to Edinburgh Castle, The object of the 
lyiurderers was to place on the throne the Earl of Athole, 
who, as being the son of the second marriage of Robert 
the Second, was looked on as the true heir by the party 
vho held that; the first marriage of that king was not valid. 
If this were their design, it was not seconded by the people, 
who were filled with sorrow and anger at the death of the 
King, who had made himself popular by all the good he 
had done for them. A hue-and-cry was raised after the 
murderers, who were taken and put to death with cruel 
tortures. 

6. Crichton and Livingstone. — The first part of the reign 
was a struggle for the wardship of the King's person, which 
gave nearly royal power to whoever held it. The rivals for 
this honour were William Crichton^ the Chancellor and 
governor of Edinburgh Castle ; Alexander Livingstone, the 
governor of Stirling, the other great stronghold ; and the 
Queen-mother, The Queen, who feared that Crichton would 
try to separate the young King from her if she stayed in 
Edinburgh, succeeded in getting herself and her child out 
of his hands by a stealthy flight to Stirling, But she soon 
found that they had only changed jailers, for Livingstone 
kept as strict a guard over the King as Crichton had done. 
A few years later she married Stewart, Lord of Lorn, after 
which she took no further part in public affairs. Her flight 
to Stirling gave Livingstone for a time the advantage in the 
possession of the King, till Crichton contrived to kidnap 
him back to Edinburgh. But as the rivals found that it 
would be more for the interest of each to act in concert 
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with the other, they made an agreement, by which James 
was sent back to the custody of Livingstone. 

7. The House of Douglas. — Archibaldy Earl 0/ Dougltis, 
was at this time the most powerful baron in Scotland. Be- 
sides holding Galloway y Annandale^ and other great estates in 
Scotland, he had inherited the Duchy ofTouraine^ which had 
been conferred on his father by the King of France for good 
service done against the English, and in his foreign duchy 
he possessed wealth and splendour beyond anything that the 
Scottish king could boast. The family still had a hold 
Oh the popular favour won for them by the Good Lord 
James. They had also some pretensions to the crown of 
Scotland, for Archibald ^ brother and heir of the Good Lord 
James, had married a sister of the Red Corny n, who was 
slain by Bruce. The Douglases therefore represented thd 
claim of the Contyns^ which, as we have seen, was better than 
that of Bruce, They were also descendants of Robert the 
Second^ through Euphemiay one of the children of his second 
marriage, to whom those who looked on his first family 
as illegitimate held that the crown ought to have gone. 
Douglas had been chosen Lieutenant-Governor of the king- 
dom, and had ample power to quiet the rival parties had hd 
chosen to exercise it. But he did not, and his nominal govern- 
ment was ended by his death in 1439. IVilliam, his son, who 
at seventeen succeeded to all this pride and power, kept up a 
state and retinue almost royal, and much violence and oppres- 
sion were laid to his charge. Crichton and Livingstone agreed 
to compass his downfall, and for this end they invited him 
and his brother David to visit the King at Edinburgh. They 
came, were seized, and, after the form of a trial, were beheaded 
in the Castle-yard. The power of their house was thus 
broken for a time. The estates were divided ; part went with 
the title to their grand-uncle JameSy the male heir, while 
Galloway went to their sister Margaret, But on the death 
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of James, they were re-united, for his son William married 
Margaret of Galloway y his cousin. He then went to court, 
to do his duty, as he said, to his sovereign, pretended that 
the King had chosen him Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
and got most of the power into his own hands. He and 
Livingstone joined, and tried to make Crichton give up the 
seals by besieging him in Edinburgh Castle ; but he held 
out so well that they were forced to make terms with him. 
Douglas grew more proud and powerful every year. Hd 
was already lord of nearly all the southern country, and he 
joined in a bond with the great chiefs of the north, — the Lord 
of the Isles f who was now Earl of Ross ^ and Alexander y Earl 
of Crawford^ the head of the house of Lindsay and repre- 
sentative of the fallen Earls of March, He held meetings 
of his vassals, to which he summoned all those who either 
were or, as he thought, ought to be his dependants. Nor did 
he scruple to put to death any who opposed him, in direct 
defiance of the King's commands. But as the Earl's retainers 
numbered 5,000, while the King had not so much as a body- 
guard, his commands were not easily enforced. On one oc- 
casion the King sent Sir Patrick dray to demand the release 
of his nephew, M^Lellan, tutor or gliardian of the young 
Laird of Bunby, or Bomby, whom Douglas had put in ward 
because he failed to appear at one of the gatherings of his 
Vassals. Douglas received him courteously, but said he 
could on no account hear the King's message till his visitor 
had dined. Meanwhile he had the prisoner brought out and 
beheaded. When he heard the King's order he feigned great 
respect for it, and, showing the body, said, " There lies your 
sister's son ; he wants the head, but the body is at your 
ser\'ice." Sir Patrick had to hide his anger as best he 
might till he had got safe out of his hands. 

8. Majority of James. Fall of 13ougla8.~The King's 
majority was soon followed by the ruin of Livingstone, 
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Douglas was too strong to be openly attacked. He was 
invited to Stirling and received in a friendly way. James 
remonstrated with him about the bonds, and urged him to 
break them off, Douglas refused. James in a fit of passion 
cried out, " If you will not break the bonds, this shall," and 
stabbed him. Sir Patrick Gray, who stood by, killed him with 
his pole-axe. They then threw the mangled body into the 
courtyard. This savage deed plunged the whole country 
into civil war. James, the brother and heir of the mur- 
dered Earl, openly defied the King ; that is, he renounced 
his allegiance to him as a traitor and a perjured man. His 
cause was taken up by the parties to the bond, the Earls 
of Ross and Crawford, The King, who felt himself too weak 
to break the confederacy, was forced to turn to his own 
advantage the enmity among his nobles, and to pull down 
one house by building up another. This policy only changed 
the name of the rivals of the Crown, without getting rid of 
them, and it laid the foundation of the like troubles in future 
reigns. In the north James entrusted the conduct of the war 
to the head of the house of Gordon, whom he created Earl of 
Huntly, and whose lands lay between those of the banded 
Earls. In the south the Earl of Angus, the head of the Eed 
Douglases as they were called, was made use of to overthrow 
the Black Douglases, the elder branch of the family. The 
question whether James Stewart or James Douglas should 
wear the crown was settled by a battle at Arkinholtn, in Esk- 
dale, in 1454. Douglas was forsaken by many of his followers, 
and was defeated and fled to England. An act of forfeiture 
was passed against him and all his house, and, to prevent any 
one family again becoming so formidable, another act was 
passed, which made Galloway and certain other lordships 
and castles inalienable from the Crown. But, in spite of this, 
the greater part of the lands of the fallen Douglas went to his 
kinsman Angus. Many other families also, among them the 
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Hamiltonsy rose from the ruins of the Black Douglases. 
Sir James Hamilton, the head of the house, had been one 
of the adherents of the Earl, but he deserted to the royal 
side on the eve of the battle of Arldnholm. 

9. Siege of Roxburgh.— As the strife which was at this 
time going on between the Yorkists and Lancastrians kept 
the English busy at home, there was comparative peace on 
the Border, broken only by an inroad from Percy and the 
banished Douglas. James took the part of Henry VI., and 
raised a large army with the intention of invading England 
in his favour. But there was no serious war, and James saw 
that there was now a good chance of winning back the towns 
which the English still held in Scotland. He therefore laid 
siege to Roxburgh^ and was killed there by the bursting of a 
large cannon which he was watching with great interest. 
After his death the Queen urged on the siege, and Roxburgh 
was taken and destroyed. This siege is noteworthy as being 
among the first in which we hear of the use of artillery in 
Scotland. Another notable feature of it was the presence 
of the Lord of the Isles with an auxiliary force, for which 
service he was made one of the Wardens of the Border. 
James had married Mary^ the daughter of the Duke of 
Gelders, and left four sons, the eldest only eight years old. 
The second university in Scotland was founded in this 
reign, at GlasgoWy by Bishop TurnbulL 

10. James III., Z460-Z488. — During the first part of this 
reign, Kenftedy^ Bishop of Si. Andrews, had the chief part in 
the government. He died in 1466, and on his death the 
Boyds got hold of the King and of the chief power. These 
Boyds were originally simple lairds, but they strengthened 
themselves by bonds with more powerful families, won the 
King's favour and finally got possession of his person, by 
making him come with them, partly by persuasion, partly 
by force, from Stirling to Edinburgh. They then obtained 
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dn act of the Estates declaring that this step had been 
taken with the full consent and good pleasure of the King. 
The Lord Boyd was appointed guardian of his person and 
of the royal strongholds, his son Thomas was created Earl 
of Arran, and with the earldom the King's sister Mary was 
given him in marriage. 

1 1. Annexation of Orkney and Shetland. -^For many years 
the rent of the Western Isles had not been paid to the Kin^ 
Of Norway, There were heavy arrears due to him which 
had been demanded in the last reign. It was now agreed to 
settle the matter peaceably by the marriage of James with 
Margaret y daughter of Christian of Norway ^ in 1469. Her 
dowry was the claim for the arrears and 60,000 florins, in 
Security for which the Orkney and Shetland Isles were 
placed as pledges in the hands of the King of Scotland. 
These islands have never been redeemed by payment of 
the sum agreed on. Arran had been chiefly concerned 
in bringing about this marriage. During his absence 
at the court of Christian his enemies were busy in com- 
passing his fall. His wife sent him timely warning of 
his danger, and he fled first to Denmark and finally to 
England, whither his father had also escaped. But Alex- 
tindery the younger son, was made the scapegoat for the sins 
of his kindred. He was seized, tried, and put to death 
for his share in kidnapping the King, which was now de- 
nounced as treason. The family estates were forfeited, and 
most of them were declared inalienable from the Crown. 

12. Relations with England. — In the beginning of the 
reign, Edward the Fourth kept up a seeming show of 
friendliness, but he was secretly treating with Douglas and 
the Lord of the Isles to the effect that they should hold the 
two parts of Scotland as principalities dependent on Eng- 
land. The end of this underhand dealing was that John^ 
son of the Lord of the Isles invaded and wasted the district 
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that was to be his principality, all the country north of the 
Scots Water. This led to the final breaking up of the lord- 
ship of the Isles, for he was called to account for his rebellion, 
and was required to resign the districts of Knapdale and 
KintyrCy the original Scottish kingdom ; the sheriffdoms of 
Inverness and Nairn, and the earldom of Ross, which was 
vested m the Crown. In exchange for his proud but doubtful 
title of Lord of the Isles, he was made a peer of parliament. 
In 1474 a marriage was arranged between Edward's daughter 
Cecily and y antes the Prince of Scotland, It was broken off 
owing to a quarrel between the King and his brothers, Aleji^- 
ander Duke of Albany y and yohn Earl of Mar, They were 
much more popular than James, and, when Mar died sud- 
denly in Craigmillar Castle ^ James was suspected of having 
poisoned him. Albany was arrested and confined in Edin- 
burgh Castle on a charge of treasonable dealings with 
Edward. He escaped to France in hopes of getting Louis 
the Eleventh to take his part, but he found a more willing 
helper in Edward. An agreement was made that Edward 
should place Albany on the throne of Scotland, that he 
should hold it, and that he should marry the Lady Cecily, 
After divers threatening messages had been exchanged be- 
tween the two governments, and many threatenings of attack 
had been made, a great Scottish army was mustered to 
invade England in good earnest. 

13. Revolt of the Nobles. — The King had always been 
unpopular with his nobles. His love of money and of peace- 
able pursuits found little sympathy with them, and they 
could neither understand nor tolerate his fancy for making 
favourites of men whom they despised. The time had 
now come when they could take the law into their own 
hands. The army raised for the invasion of England was 
led by the King in person, and advanced as far as Lauder 
in Berwickshire. There the nobles met together, with oldj 
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Angus at their head, to devise some way of getting rid 
of the most hated of these favourites. This was Robert 
Cochrane^ a mason or architect, to whom the King had 
given the control of the artillery in this expedition. He had 
also conferred on him the revenues of the earldom of Alar^ 
and Cochrane^ going a step further, had assumed the title. 
While they were deliberating, the Lord Gray, so the story 
goes, quoted the old fable of the mice and the cat, meaning 
thereby that all their talk would come to nothing unless 
one of their number was bold enough to attack their enemy. 
On this Archibald Earl of Angus cried out, " Heed not, 
ni bell the cat." This saying won him the nickname 
of " Bell the Cat." While they thus sat in council in 
the church, Cochrane himself knocked at the door and de- 
manded admittance in the name of the King. The finery 
which he wore, the chain of massive gold thrown round 
his neck, the jewelled horn that dangled from it, the gilt 
helmet borne before him, still further heated the wrath of 
the lords. They seized him, and with many insults accused 
him of misguiding the King and the government. Meanwhile 
they had sent a band of armed men to the King*s tent to 
secure Rogers, a musician, and the other favourites. They 
then hanged them all over Lauder Bridge, John Ramsay 
of Balmain was the only one of the favourites who was 
spared to the entreaties of the King. The triumphant barons 
then brought the King back to Edinburgh, 1482. Soon after 
this Albany came back, and demanded the release of his 
brother, and for a short time they lived together seemingly 
on good terms, while Albany really ruled. But before long 
he found it most prudent to return to England, and he 
showed his real designs by putting Dunbar Castle into the 
hands of the English. 

14. Battle of Sauchieburn. — The King, who had not 
learned wisdom by the lesson of Lauder Bridge, grew mor^ 
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and more unpopular. A confederacy was formed, and a largCL 
army was raised by the lords south of the Forth. To give 
a show of justice to their doings, they placed James the 
Prince of Scotland at their head, pirofessing to have deposed 
his father, and to have accepted him as their lawful king. 
North of the Scots Water the country was true to James, and 
there he collected a considerable force. The two armies met 
at Sauckieburn, The King, who was not brave, turned and 
fled at the first sign that the day was going against him. 
In his flight he was thrown from his horse and carried to 
a mill built on the Bannock Burn, where he was murdered 
by an unknown hand, 1488. 

15. Church Matters. — In 147 1 St> Afidrews was raised to 
an Archbishopric, Pope Sextus the Fourth sent the pallium 
to Robert Graham the bishop, but this increase of dignity only 
proved a source of torment to him, for his suffragans, out of 
jealousy, accused him of all manner of heresies and crimes. 
He was deposed and degraded, and ended his days in con- 
finement. 

16. James IV., 1488-1513. — The first thing to be done after 
the affair of Sauchieburn was to find out what had become of 
the King, and, when his death was made sure of, an inquiry 
was set on foot as to the cause of it. The offices of state 
were transferred to the party in power, and an act of amnesty 
was passed, to take in all persons who had taken part with 
the late King in the struggle which the nobles pleased to 
call the late rebellion. Two ineffectual risings to avenge 
the murder of the King were made by the Lords Lennox 
and Forbes, and three years later, to pacify the clamours 
of the people^ a reward of one Jiundred marks was offered 
for the discovery of the actual murderers. 

17. English Intrigues. — Just at this time Henry the 
Seventh of England had his hands too busy at home to 
allow of his making open war upon Scotland^ but he car- 
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ried on secret schemes with Angus^ Ramsay, and others 
for the capture of the King. James, on the other hand, 
upheld that Perkin Warbeck was really Richard, Duke of 
York, received him at his court as the son of King 
Edward, and gave him in marriage his kinswoman Laay 
Katharine Gordon, A force of French and Burgundians 
came to aid him, and an army crossed the Border, but it 
did nothing, as thQ rising which had been planned, and 
was to have been made at the same time in the north of 
England, did not take place. At last James got tired of 
Perkin, sent him off to Ireland, though with a princely escort, 
and renewed a truce with Henry, in 1497. The two kings 
were drawn still closer by the marriage of James with 
Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry, in 1502. 

t8. State of the Highlands.— James paid frequent visits to 
Kintyre, the Isles, and Inverness, and took measures for the 
building of more castles and the maintenance of garrisons in 
those already built. This plan might have been successful 
in keeping the country quiet, if the Crown had been strong 
enough to carry it out. As it was not, James was forced to 
fall back on the old policy of turning the feuds of the chiefs 
to their own destruction, by empowering one to act against 
another. Again the Gordons got a g^reat increase of power, 
for their head, the Earl of Huntly, was appointed sheriff of 
Inverness, Ross, and Caithness, with the condition that he 
should finish and maintain a fortress at Inverness, In the west 
the charge of keeping order was put into the hands of the Earl 
of Argyle, the chief of the Campbells. An attempt was also 
made to break up the Isles into sheriffdoms, and to impose 
upon the Highlanders the laws of the Lowlands, A com- 
mission was issued for the banishment of broken men, as those 
clansmen were called who had no representative chiefs, and 
an Act was passed which made the chiefs responsible for 
the execution of legal writs upon their clansmen. But the 
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disaffected chiefs rallied round Donald Dhu, an illegitimate 
descendant of the last Lord of tJu Isles^ and it took three 
years* fighting on the part of the King and of Huntly to 
reduce them. Donald w^iS at last brought captive to Edin- 
burgh^ and the lordship of the Isles was finally broken up 
in 1504. 

19. Differences with England. — In this reign Scotland first 
appears as a naval power, and this proved a new source of strife 
with England. One of the King of Scots' captains, Andrew 
Barton, bore letters of marque against the Portuguese, but the 
English accused him of taking English vessels also. He was 
attacked in time of truce by the Howards, He himself was 
killed in the action, and his ship, the Uon, was taken, and 
became the second ship in the English navy. James had also 
another cause of complaint against Henry the Eighth, for 
Henry refused to give up to his sister Margaret a legacy of 
jewels left to her by her father. When therefore England 
and France declared war, Scotland stood by her old ally, the 
bond between them w^s drawn closer, the right of citizen- 
ship in France was extended to the Scots, and Queen Anne 
of France made an appeal to the chivalrous feeling of James 
by choosing him as her knight, and calling on him for assis- 
tance. James therefore fitted out a fleet of twenty-three 
vessels. Among them was a very large ship called the 
Great Michael, which was looked on as a masterpiece of 
shipbuilding. This fleet was put under the command of 
Jaines Hamilton, Earl of Arran, with orders to sail for 
France. Instead of doing this, he stormed Carrickfergus, 
and what became of the ships was never clearly made out. 

20. Battle of Flodden. — ^James also determined to invade 
England. Though the cause was not popular, the King was, 
and a large army was soon mustered. The King himself 
led the host across the Border, and encamped on the Ttll, 
but, as he would not take the advice of Angles and others 
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who knew more of border fighting than he did, he mis- 
managed the whole aflfair. He idled away the time till his 
own army began to disperse and the English had time to 
gather ; then he let them cross the river unopposed, and finally 
eft his strong position on the hill to meet them hand to 
hand in the plain. The result was an utter defeat, and the 
King, who was more eager to display his own valour than to 
act the part of the general in command, was slain in the 
thickest of the fight. Twelve earls and thirteen barons fell 
round him, and every noble house in Scotland left some of 
its name on the fatal field of Flodden Sept. 9, 15 13. The 
death of James the Fourth was deeply mourned, for his reign 
had been peaceable and prosperous. He was popular with 
the nobles, because he kept them round him, and freely 
spent his father's savings ; and with the commons, because 
of his rigorous maintenance of justice, his encouragement of 
commerce and agriculture, and his easy, kindly manners. 
James is described, as middle-sized, handsome, and well- 
made. Besides Latin and several other, foreign languages, 
he could speak the Irish or Gaelic, which was the native 
tongue of his western subjects. During his reign Scotland 
was more prosperous than it had been since the days of 
the last Alexander. Trade was flourishing and on the in- 
crease, and large quantities of wool, hides, and fish were 
exported to other countries. 

21 . Church Matters. — In 1492, at the petition of the Estates^ 
the pallium was sent from Rome to Robert Blackadder^ 
Bishop of Glasgow^ with licence to bear the cross and all 
other archiepiscopal insignia. This led to bitter strife be- 
tween the two Archbishops, who referred their disputes to the 
Pope, to the great wrath of the Estates, who denounced and 
forbade all such appeals to Rome. The burning of Reseby had 
not put a stop to the spreading of Wickliffe's doctrines, for 
we find thirty persons accused of the Lollard heresy by 
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Blackadder. Two great steps towards the advancement of 
learning were made in this reign : the one was the founda- 
tion of a third University at Aberdeen, on the model of the 
University of Paris, by Elphinstone, the good Bishop of 
Aberdeen; the other was the introduction of the art of 
printing, by means of which knowledge could be extended 
to the people. The first press was set up by Walter Chap- 
mafiy under the patronage of the King. 

22. James V., 1513-1542. — The news of the defeat at 
Flodden spread grief and terror through the country. The 
citizens of Edinburgh built a wall round their city, but its 
strength was not tried, for the English army dispersed 
instead of advancing. The Estates met at Perthy and the 
Queen-mother was appointed Regent, for the King was an 
infant only two years old. But within a year the Queen 
married Archibald^ the young Earl of Angus^ and the 
Estates then transferred the regency to John^ Duke of 
Albany^ High Admiral of France, son of the brother of 
James the Third. Peace was made with England, Scot- 
land being taken in as the ally of France in a treaty 
between that country and England. 

23. Albany's Regency.— Albany's government was at first 
very unpopular, for the national jealousy was roused by the 
number of his French followers. The Queen at first refused 
to give up the King, but she was besieged in Stirling Castle 
and obliged to yield. The country was distracted by the 
brawls of the two great factions, the Hamiltons and the 
Douglases, The Earl of Arran was the head of the former, 
Angus of the latter. The Governor put them down with the 
help of the French : Angus was seized and transported to 
France; his wife fled to England, where he contrived to join 
her before long. The Lord Home and his brother, two of 
the few survivors of Flodden, and the most powerful of the 
Angus faction, were seized at Edinburgh and beheaded, after 
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the mere form of a trial. But Albany went back to France 
after he had been about a year in Scotland ; and as he left 
a Frenchman, Anthony de la Bastie^ Warden of the Border, 
and placed the strongholds in the hands of the French also, 
the Scots grew more jealous and turbulent than before. De 
la Bastie fell a victim to the national hatred of foreigners. 
He was killed in a border raid by one of the Homes ^ in re- 
venge for the death of his kinsman, the Lord Home. The 
Celts in the west re-asserted their independence, and the feud 
between the Hamiltons and the Douglases broke out worse 
than ever. They brought their brawls into the very streets 
of the capital. The Hamiltons laid a plan for attacking the 
Douglases, and making Angus prisoner. Gavin Douglas^ 
Bishop of Dunkeld, fearing that his kinsmen might get the 
worst of it, appealed to Jafncs Beaton^ the primate, to stop it. 
Beaton solemnly declared on his conscience that he knew 
nothing of the matter ; and to give weight to his words, laid 
his hand on his heart, and in so doing struck the breast- 
plate which he always wore. On this, Douglas, who heard 
the ring of the armour, told him that he heard his conscience 
" clattering," that is, telling tales. In the fight that followed, 
Angus so thoroughly routed his foes that the fray was called 
" Clear the Causeway ^^ and after it he held the city with 
an armed force. Thus five years passed, and the Regent, 
who had nominally gone back to France for a few months 
only, was still absent, and it took a great deal of urging 
and threatening from the Estates to bring him back to 
his trust. 

24. English Interference. — It was now nine years since 
Flodden, and, as there had been peace with England during 
that time, the country had somewhat recovered her strength. 
When therefore Henry began to meddle in the affairs of Scot- 
land, to require that Albany should be dismissed, and that the 
French connexion should be broken off, the Estates refused 
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and prepared for war. As the greater part of the English 
force was in France, the northern counties of England were 
comparatively unprotected, and it was just the time fot 
striking an effective blow there. Instead of doing this, Albany* 
came to terms with Lord Dacre, the English Warden^ and 
the large army that had gathered round him melted away 
without doing anything. But the truce was not renewed. 
Dacre stormed yedburgh^ and the Scots mustered again. 
This time their numbers were increased by the presence of 
some French auxiliaries whom Albany had brought back from 
France, to which he had paid a second visit. Again the anny 
was brought to the Border without being led any further. By 
this time the Scots were thoroughly disgusted with Albany, 
and he with them ; and shortly after this second fruitless 
expedition, he sailed for France and took the Frenchmen 
with him, 1524. 

2$. "Erection" of the King.— No sooner was Albany 
gone than Henry, through his subtle chancellor Wolsey, 
tried to make the Scots break with France. Margaret, 
the Queen-mother, was the great upholder of the English 
interest ; James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Chancellor, was the leader of the French party. Wolsey 
tried hard to get hold of Beaton on various pretexts, but 
Beaton was too cunning for him, and held himself apart in 
his own strong castle of St, Andrews, where he kept up 
dealings with France. But the English party were for a time 
the stronger, and, by the advice of Henry, James, who was 
now twelve years old, was set up to rule in his own name, 
and took his place at the head of the parliament, August 
1524. The only change made by this step, called the erec- 
tion, was that Albany's nominal government was done away 
with, and the French influence much weakened. Still Henry's 
interference was not liked, and the capture of Fra?icis the 
First at Pavia turned the tide of popular feeling back to 
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the old allies of France. Since the erection^ Arran had 
been the nominal head of the government, but in 1526 the 
King, who was now fourteen, was considered old enough to 
choose his own guardians. He chose the Earls of Errol^ 
Argyle^ and Angus ^ and an agreement was made that each 
in succession was to have the care of the King for three 
months. Angus's turn came first, but at the end of it he 
refused to give up his charge, and for two years he tjnran- 
nized over both the King and his subjects, and successfully 
resisted all attempts at a rescue. 

26. Fall of Angus. — ^James at last contrived to make his 
escape by riding in the night, disguised as a groom, from 
Falkland to Stirling Castle, 1528. Now that he was at last 
safely out of the hands of the Douglases, he set to work to 
crush them utterly. It was made treason for any who bore 
that name to come within six miles of the King, and an act 
of forfeiture was passed against them. Angus had many 
adherents \ but as all those nobles who hoped for a share 
of his lands took part with the King, they proved too strong 
for him, and he was at last obliged to give in, and to flee 
for refuge to England. Thus the overthrow of the Red 
Douglases was as thorough as had been that of the elder 
branch, on whose ruin they had risen. 

27. Internal Affairs. — ^James began his reign by executing 
summary justice on the lawless and turbulent part of his sub- 
jects. The Borderers were now nearly as troublesome as the 
Highlanders. They dwelt in the debateable ground between 
England and Scotland, and preyed on either country with the 
greatest impartiality. Certain families, as the Kerrs, Arm- 
strongs, and Scotts, had a sort of monopoly of this wholesale 
thieving ; and as they had taken to the clan system of the 
Celts, each robber chief in his peel tower could count, not 
only on the unquestioning service, but also on the personal 
devotion of every man in his following. John Armstrong 
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had made himself famous among them by his daring 
deeds. For this renown James made him pay dear ; for' 
judging that he, the most notorious offender, would make 
the most telling example of the force of justice, he had 
him seized and hanged like a common thief. New means 
were tried for quieting the disturbances in the Western 
Highlafids and Isles, Argyle was deprived of his lieu- 
tenancy, and the government was in future to deal directly 
with the chiefs for, the collection of taxes and of the feudal 
dues. Three persons were put to death in this reign for 
conspiracy and treason, all of whom were more or less 
connected with the banished Angus. These were the Lady 
GlammiSy his sister ; the Master of Forbes, his brother-in- 
law ; and James Hamilton^ the illegitimate brother of Arran, 
who was accused of being in league with him, 

28. English War, — Though the need of a reform in the 
Church was felt and openly discussed in parliament, and the 
shortcomings of the clergy were unsparingly ridiculed by 
the popular poets, still neither the King nor the people were 
inclined to break off from Rome, as Henry the Eighth had 
done. But Henry was most anxious that his nephew should 
follow his example, and a meeting between them at York 
was agreed on. But James, doubtful of Henry's good faith, 
did not keep tryst. Henry was furious ; he brought up 
again the old claim of supremacy over Scotland, and to en- 
force the claim he sent an army to invade Scotland. James 
prepared to avenge this attack ; but when his army got as 
far as the Border, the nobles refused to go further, and a 
body of ten thousand men who had passed the £sk were 
surprised and scattered by Dacre^ while they were contend- 
ing about the chief command. 

29. Death and Character of James.— The King mean- 
while was waiting in Caerlaverock Castle, At the same time 
that he heard of the shameful defeat of his army at Solway 
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MosSy the news was brought that a daughter was bom to him. 
This child was heir to the throne, for his two sons had died in 
infancy. James thought that the birth of a girl at this time 
was an ill omen for Scotland. He murmured, "It came wi* 
a lass, and it'll gang wi' a lass." By this he meant that, as 
it was by Marjory Bruce that the crown had first passed into 
the Stewart family, so with this infant it would pass from 
it. Eight days later he died of grief and disappointment, 
December 14, 1542. James is the first King of Scots of 
whom we have a portrait. He was handsome, but had red 
hair, which won him the nickname of the " Red TodJ^ or red 
fox. He was not liked by the nobles, but the commons 
loved him well. His habit of going about in disguise fami- 
liarly among the people, endeared him to them, and led him 
into many amusing adventures. James was twice married, 
first to Magdalen^ daughter of Francis the First, King of 
Frances secondly, to Mary, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
widow of the Duke of Longueville, In character and policy 
James was something like James the First. Like him, he 
strove to curb the power of the nobles, and to win for the 
Crown something more than mere nominal power, by making 
reforms which were much needed in the administration of 
justice. He worked out his ancestor's idea of a supreme 
court of justice by founding the Court of Session, or College 
of Justice, This court consisted first of thirteen, afterwards 
of fifteen, members, half of whom were clerks, and who 
acted both as judge and jury. As the members of this 
court were chosen from the parhament, it had the power of 
parliament, and was supreme in all civil cases, there being no 
appeal beyond it. James was not only a patron of letters, 
but himself a poet, one of the few royal poets whose writings 
will bear comparison with those of meaner birth. " Christ's 
Kirk on the Green," and the " Gaberlunzie Man," are the 
titles of two poems that are ascribed to him, but on no 
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very certain proof. They are both descriptions of scenes 
from peasant life. If indeed they were written by him, the 
choice of the subjects and the way in which they arc treated 
show how well he knew the condition of his people. They, 
in loving remembrance of the favour he had always shown 
them, gave him the title of " King of the Commons, and 
the People's Poet." 

30. Mary, 1542 - 1554. , Arran's Regency — Ja^nes 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, next heir to the throne by his 
descent from James the Second, was chosen Regent, but, as 
it was the Scotch custom that the nearest of kin on the 
mother's side should have the care of the minor, the infant 
Queen was left in charge of her mother, Mary of Lorraine, 
The defeat at Solway Moss, and the death of the King, had 
left the people nearly as dispirited and defenceless as they 
had been after Flodden, and Henry the Eighth determined 
to get the kingdom into his power by marrying Mary to his 
son Edward, Prittce of Wales, 

31. Treaties with England. — To carry out his plans the 
better, he sent Angus back to Scotland, and with him the 
Lords Cassilis and Glencairn, and several other nobles, all 
pledged to do their best to place the Queen and the strong- 
holds in the hands of Henry. These nobles were called by 
the English the Assured Scots, because Henry thought he 
could be sure of their help, but they were either unable or 
unwilling to give hjm the aid for which he had hoped. It 
was not till July in the next year that two treaties were 
drawn up at London : the one for the English alliance ; 
the other agreeing to the English marriage of the Queen, 
But there was a strong national party, much set against 
any dealings with England ; and, though the treaties were 
approved at one meeting of the Estates, it was plain 
that they would be thrown out at the next. The Regent 
tried to break them off, and Henry, greatly enraged, made 
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ready for war, and seized some Scotch ships which had 
been driven by stress of weather into English ports. This 
was reason enough for the rejection of the treaties by the 
Estates. Shortly after, the " Assured Scots " changed sides 
and made a bond with the Regent ; but Henry got a new 
supporter in Matthew Stewart^ Earl of Lemwx^ who, as 
he wished to marry Margaret Douglas y daughter oi Angus ^ 
Henry's niece an4 ward, was eager to do anything to win 
Henry's favour. 

3a. First English Invasion. — ^War was declared at Edin- 
burgh by an English herald, May i, 1544, and an English 
army under EdwO'^d Seymour y Earl of Hertford^ was sent by 
sea and landed at Granton, He was bidden to destroy Edin- 
burgh and as many other towns and villages as he con- 
veniently could, and he carried out his orders to the letter. 
He sacked and burned Leith, a wealthy trading town, set fire 
to Edinburgh, though no resistance had been made to him 
there, robbed the burghs on the coast of Fifej and then 
marched south to the Border, burning, slaying, spoiling, and 
leaving a wasted land behind him. The only resistance he 
met with was near the Border, where a division of his army 
which had been sent to Melrose to break open the tombs of 
the ancestors of Angus was routed at Ancrum by Angus 
himself and some of the Border lords. At the news of this 
success six hundred Borderers from the Scottish side, who 
had been fighting in the service of the English Wardens, 
changed sides and attacked their former brothers in arms. 
The rest of the nation then took heart, and a large force was 
mustered and brought to the Border, but did nothing. 

33. Second English Invasion, — Before the traces of his 
former ravages had disappeared, just when the next harvest 
was ready for the sickle, Hertford appeared again at the head 
of a motley host, swelled by half-savage Irish and by foreign 
hirelings, and repeated th^ wild work of the year before. Th^ 
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invaders attacked and plundered the religious houses. The 
ruins of Kelso, Melrose, Dryburgh, Roxburgh, and Cold- 
ingham still bear witness to their zeal in carrying out the 
orders of their master, Towns, manors, churches, and 
between two and three hundred villages were left in ashes 
behind them. All this misery was wantonly inflicted witl^ou^ 
winning for Henry a foot of ground or a single new subject, 

34, Third English Invasion. Battle of Pinkie. — Two y^ars 
passed, and again the sorely scourged country was visited 
by its old enemy. Hertford, now Duke of Soni^rsef and 
Protector of England during the minority of Edward the 
Sixth, thought by one well-aimed blow to wrest from the 
people their proud boast, the national independence. Two 
armies, the one led by himself and the other sent by sea, 
met at Musselburgh and threatened the capital. The Regent 
had mustered a large force to resist them, and the two hosts 
faced each other on opposite banks of the Esk, But the 
Scots very foolishly left their strong position and forced 
the English to a battle, in which they were again defeated 
with great slaughter, 2X Pinkie, September lo, 1547, After 
the battle Somerset went back to England, and took the 
greater part of his army with him. As most of the strong- 
holds were now in the hand^ of the English, it was thought 
best to send the Queen to France that she might be out of 
harm's way. The French sent six thousand men to help in 
driving out the English, a work that was not ended till 1550, 
when a short peace followed the nine years of cruel war. If 
we consider the difference of the times and the advance of 
civilization, the fiercest raids of Malcolm and of Wallace 
may be favourably compared with the misery wrought by 
Hertford in these three savage and unprovoked attacks. 

35. Internal Affairs. — The overthrow of the monasteries, 
the seizure of their revenues, and the other changes in reli- 
gious matters carried out by Henry the Eighth in England, 
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had been approved by a large party in Scotland, They 
were eager to begin the same work there, for the Church, 
by her abuse of power and by her persecution of all who 
differed from her, was fast losing her hold upon the people. 
The first outbreak of the popular feeling was the murder 
of Cardinal David Beaton^ the Primate, the leader of the 
French party in the state and the chief mover of religious 
persecution. In revenge for the burning of George Wishart 
in 1545, for preaching what was called heresy, sixteen of 
Wisharfs followers murdered Beaton in his own Castle of 
St Andrews^ which they had entered by a stratagem, and 
which they held for fourteen months, setting at defiance all 
the Regent's efforts to retake it. It was only with the help of 
the French that they were at last obliged to give in, and were 
sent to the French galleys. Among them was John Kfipx, 
who twelve years later became famous as the apostle of the 
Reformation among his countrymen. On the death of Beaton, 
Arran made his own ambitious brother John Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, in the room of the murdered Cardinal. The 
castle was destroyed. 

36. Regency of Mary of Lorraine. First Marriage of 
Mary Stewart. — In 1554, Arran, who had been created Duke 
0/ Chatelheraulthy the French king, went back to France, and 
Mary 0/ Lorraine became Regent. The league with France 
was drawn still closer by the marriage of the Queen with 
Francis the Dauphin, Francis became King 0/ France in 1 559. 
The crown-matrimonial of Scotland was then granted to him, 
so that the two countries were for a short time united under 
one crown. On the strength of this the French began to 
give themselves airs of superiority which the Scots could ill 
bear from strangers, and before long they became well-nigh 
as unpopular as the English had been. The Regent was 
unconsciously doing her best to foster this feeling of dislike 
by placing foreigners in offices of trust, above all by making 
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Frenchmen keepers of the strongholds. But there was 
another influence now at work, the desire of religious reform, 
which wrought a change in the national life greater than any 
that had been felt since the time of the first Robert. 

37. Social Progress. — The intercourse with the French 
which arose from the close alliance of Scotland with France, 
influenced the social development of the nation throughout 
this period more strongly than during any other time either 
before or after it. The members of the National Council 
when they met in parliament were not, as in England, 
divided into lords and conmions ; the representatives of the 
three Estates, the Barons^ the Clergy^ and the Commons^ 
assembled in one chamber, as was the French custom. All 
the tenants holding direct from the Crown were required to 
present themselves at these assemblies ; but James the First 
released the lesser barons from this attendance, which they 
felt to be rather an irksome duty than a privilege, by allowing 
them to send commissaries in their stead. These commis- 
saries, with the deputies from the cities and burghs, formed 
the Third Estate. The supreme court of justice, the Court 
of Session^ established by James the Fifth, was formed on 
the model of the Parliament of Paris, The Universities 
were founded in the fifteenth century, at St. Andrews^ at 
GlasgoWy and at Aberdeen, Of these, Aberdeen was an 
exact imitation of the University of Paris. The architecture 
of this period, both domestic and ecclesiastical, is in many 
respects like the French. Melrose Abbey, and the palaces 
of Falkland and of Stirling^ which were very richfy orna- 
mented, were built in the time of the Jameses. The houses 
of the nobles were also built in imitation of the French 
style. There are no remains of burgh domestic architecture 
older than the sixteenth century. Many French words also 
found their way into the Lowland Scotch, as the language of 
the Lothians came to' be called. By this time there was so 
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much difference between this dialect and that spoken at the 
English court, that the people who spoke the one Could 
scarcely understand the other. , The foreign trade of Scotland 
was most prosperous during the reign of James the Fourth. 
Fish, wools, and hides were the principal exports. By this 
time coal, which is first mentioned towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, was in general use. There were also 
lead and iron mines ; and gold was found, though not in 
any large quantities. Of this native gold James the Fourth 
struck some beautiful coins, which were called bonnet pieces, 
because they bore the image of the King wearing a bonnet. 
The state of the people at this time was one of almost serf- 
like dependence on their lords. But great as the power of 
the nobles was, there were no forest or game laws in Scot- 
land, nor did they enjoy any privilege of peerage. An offender 
against the law, if he could be brought to justice, had to 
" thole an assize," like any peasant, however high his rank 
mighl be. 

38. Education and Literature. — In early times all the edu- 
cation that was within the reach of the people had been 
offered to them by the Church. Schools were founded and 
maintained in several towns by the great monasteries, and 
there was provision made for the education of the choristers 
attached to the several cathedral churches. In later times 
thete were Grammar Schools founded by the burgh corpora- 
tions. In 1496 an Act was passed requiring all " barons and 
freeholders " to keep their sons at these schools until they 
should be " competently founded," and have "perfect Latin," 
under pain of a fine of twenty pounds. A book, purporting 
to be the History of Scotland^ was written in Latin by . 
Hector Boece, the first Principal of the University of Aber- 
deen. The greater part of this book is purely imaginary. 
The Latin " Scotichronicon^^ of Fordun, was continued by 
Walter Bower ^ Abbot of Inchcolm, down to the middle of 
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the fifteenth century. Besides the two kings James the First 
and Fifth, there were other notable poets in Scotland in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Blind Harry ^ the Minstrel, 
then did for Wallace what about a century before Barbour 
had done for Bruce, by putting together all the popular 
stories of his deeds in a spirit-stirring poem that bears his 
hero's name. William Dunbar^ a friar of the order of St. 
Francis, wrote a poem called The Thistle and the Rose^ 
to celebrate the marriage of James the Fourth with Mar- 
garet Tudor. This, and the Golden Terge, and the Dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, are the best among his writings. 
Gawin Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Dunkeld, the son of 
that Earl of Angus who was nicknamed Bell-the-Cat, also 
wrote several poems in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those best known are King Hart, the Palace oj 
Honour, and a translation of VirgiPs ^Eneid, Some years 
after Douglas wrote, Sir David Lyndesay, the companion of 
James the Fifth's childhood, and the mourner of his untimely 
death, directed many clever satires against the abuses in 
the Church, the vices of the clergy, and the follies of the 
court. The Dreme, the Satire of the Three Estates, and the 
Monarchy, are his best poems. 

39. Summary. — During this period, which extends over 
more than a century, the country made little progress either 
socially or politically. Of the five kings, all bearing the 
sam^ name, who in turn wore the crown, four died violent 
deaths ; and of these four, two were treacherously murdered 
by their own subjects. Most of them came to the throne in 
childhood ; not one attained old age. Their reigns were 
chiefly passed in struggles to put down their lawless and 
turbulent nobles, who in each succeeding minority waxed 
more powerful and more independent. In the reigns of 
James the Second and of James the Fifth, this contest 
between the Crown and the Baronage took the form of a 
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struggle between the House of Stewart and the House of 
Douglas. In both cases the King compassed the fall of his 
rival only by placing a dangerous amount of power in the 
hands of the other nobles. The foreign policy of Scotland 
under the Jameses was very simple. It consisted in main- 
taining a close alliance with France and a constant quarrel 
with England. But the French never gave the Scots any 
real help, and the English were so much taken up at home 
with the Civil Wars of the Roses that they made no serious 
attacks on the independence of Scotland. Though during 
this period there were four long minorities, there was no 
attempt made to break the regular line of succession. This 
was due partly to the attachment of the people to the royal 
line, and partly to the weakness of the royal authority, for 
the King had so little real power that the great nobles did 
not think the crown worth taking. The reign of James the 
Fourth was the most peaceful and prosperous, but James the 
First did the most for the welfare of the people. 
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summary (43). 

I. The Reformation. — Five hundred years had gone by 
since the English^ who fled from the Norman Conqueror^ 
had brought about a great social revolution in the Celtic 
kingdom, where they found a refuge. We now find another 
revolution arising from a very similar cause. But there was 
a difference in the way in which these great changes were 
wrought out characteristic of the two centuries in which they 
took place. In the eleventh century it was the influence of 
the Court which little by little changed the people ; in the 
sixteenth century, the people struggled against, and in the 
end overcame, the opposition of the Court. When Mary 
Tudor became Queen of England, she wished to place the 
English Church under the authority of the Pope, even more 
than it had been before the changes of her father Henry. 
All who held the Reformed doctrines were persecuted as 
heretics. Many of these so-called heretics sought safety 
across the Border, in Scotland, and were welcomed there 
with a kindness that would have seemed impossible but 
a few years before, when the deadly war was waging. But 
religious sympathy got the better of national hate, and thus 
the religious zeal of Mary Tudor may be said to have 
hastened the Reformation in Scotland, which the cruelties 
of Henry and of Somerset had for a while delayed. Still 
the traditional bent of the national feeling influenced the 
character of the new movement, and led the Scottish Re- 
formers to mould ^new the polity and form of worship of 
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their Church after the model of the French CalvinistSy rather 
than to follow the example of the Church of England m her 
merely doctrinal reform. 

2. State of the Church. — In Scotland, as in the other lands 
of Western Christendom, the clergy had lost their hold on 
the commons by their immorality and irreligion ; their greed 
of money, and their abuse of their spiritual powers ; while 
they had roused the jealousy of the nobles by their wealth, 
and by the influence won by their learning, which, though it 
was often but little, secured to them the offices of state. 
The hope of getting hold of some of the well-cultivated 
Church lands, led many lairds, as landholders are called in 
Scotland, to join the popular movement of Reform. 

3. The First Covenant. — The friends of Reform were thus 
silently becoming a power in the state, and, as' had been the 
Scottish custom for centuries, they joined themselves to- 
gether by a bond, 1557. In this bond they pledged them- 
selvet to support one another, and to do their utmost for the 
spread of the new doctrines. This bond is called the First 
Covenant, By it the authority of the Pope was renounced, 
and the use of the English Bible and of the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, was enjoined. Thenceforth the barons who had 
signed it, called themselves the Lords of the Congregation, 
The burning of Walter Mill, an aged priest of blameless life, 
who suffered for heresy at St, Andieivs in 1558, roused them 
to action. They demanded of the Regent a reformation 
of religion after the principles of their bond. Though at 
first she seemed inclined to grant what they asked, she 
afterwards set her face against them, and cited some of the 
preachers of the new doctrines before the Privy Council A 
great body of their followers gathered at Perth to come with 
them ; the Regent, in alarm, begged them to disperse and 
promised to withdraw the citation. Instead of doing this, 
she outlawed the preachers for not coming. 
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. 4. Religious Riots. — This breach of promise on the 
Regent's part provoked their followers to a breach of the 
peace. The mob attacked, and tried to pull down, the churches 
and the religious houses at Perth^ May 11, 1559, and this 
tumult was followed by riots of the same kind in other towns. 
John Knox was the spiritual leader of the movement. But 
he only wished to destroy the images and ornaments in the 
churches, which he looked on as idolatrous, not the churches 
themselves. Nor is it to be laid to the charge of the Re- 
formers that there is but one cathedral church left entire 
in Scotland ; the ruin of far the greater number of the 
churches and religious houses is due to the English inva- 
sions, or to the neglect of later times. After this outbreak 
the Congregation strengthened themselves m Perth, but 
many of the Lords, among others the Lord James Stewart, 
illegitimate son of James the Fifth, joined the Regent, and, 
had she been true to her promises, the strife which now 
broke out between the two parties might have been pre- 
vented. But she led a French force against the Con- 
gregation, who were now in open rebellion. An agree- 
ment was made that the questions at issue between them 
should be left to be settled by the Estates, while both 
armies laid down their arms, and the French garrison 
was turned out of Perth. But the Regent did not keep 
to the spirit of this treaty, though she avoided breaking 
the letter of it by garrisoning Perth with native troops 
hired with French money. On this the Congregation flew 
to arms, seized St, Andrews, and occupied Edinburgh, 
There, in a meeting which they called a Parliament, they 
deposed the Regent, though they still professed loyalty 
to the King and Queen, But they were too weak to 
hold the advantage they had won, and as Elizabeth had 
now succeeded Mary in England, they looked to her for 
support. 

H 2 
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5. Treaties with England. — Elizabeth would not treat with 
subjects in open rebellion against their Sovereign, though 
Mary had given her good reason for offence, by quartering 
the arms of England on her shield, as though she were 
lawful Queen and Elizabeth only a usurper. At last a treaty 
was arranged at Berwick in 1560, between Elizabeth and the 
rebels. Chatelherault, the next heir to the Scottish crown, 
acted for the Congregation, and by this treaty Elizabeth 
promised to send troops to prevent the French conquering 
Scotland. The war that now followed presented the un- 
wonted sight of the Scots on Scottish ground fighting side 
by side with the English against their old allies of France. 
But, before the year was out, the French were called away by 
troubles at home, and by the treaty of Edinburgh it was 
agreed that no foreigners should in future be employed in 
the country without the consent of the Estates, The Estates 
promised in the name of the King and Queen that they 
should acknowledge Elizabeth as lawful Queen of England, 
and thenceforth make no pretension to her kingdom. 

6. Reformation Statutes. — Soon after the conclusion of 
this treaty, the Regent died. The Estates then approved the 
Geneva Confession of Faith, abjiu-ed the authority of the 
Pope^ and forbade the saying of the mass, or even assist- 
ing at the mass, on pain of forfeiture for the first offence, 
banishment for the second, death for the third ; 25th August, 
1560. Thus the old ecclesiastical system, with all its rites 
and ceremonies, was suddenly overthrown. But this was 
only in name ; in reality it only died out bit by bit. 

7. Return of the Queen. — ^Just a year after this, the Queen 
came home, August 1561. She was now a widow, so the 
Scots were freed firom the fear they had felt of seeing their 
country sink into a province of France. The people, who 
had an almost superstitious reverence for kingship, which 
was very inconsistent with their contempt for kingly authority, 
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welcomed her with open arms, and showed their good will by 
a greater display of discordant and grotesque rejoicing than 
the austere teachers of the new doctrines could approve. As 
yet they only saw in her the representative of that long line 
of Celtic kings whom they chose to look on as their own. 
She was the " child," for whom they had struggled so long, 
and had suffered so much from the English. They had yet 
to find out that she had come back to them French in all 
but birth, gifted with wit, intellect, and beauty, but subtle 
beyond their power of searching, and quite as zealous for 
the old form of religion as they were for the new one. The 
Queen, too, who came thus as a stranger among her own 
people, had to deal with a state of things unknown in former 
reigns. Hitherto the Church had taken the side of the 
Crown against the nobles ; now both were united against 
the Crown, whose only hope lay in the quarrels between 
these ill-matched allies. 

8. Division of the Church Lands. — The chief cause of 
discord between them was the property of the Church. The 
Reformed ministers fancied that they had succeeded, not only 
to the Pope's right of dictation in all matters, public and 
private, but to the lands of the Church as well. To neither 
of these claims would the Lords agree. They were as little 
inclined to submit to the tyranny of presbyters as to the 
tyranny of the Pope. They withstood the ministers who 
wished to forbid the Queenand her attendants hearing mass 
in her private chapel, and they refused to accept as law the 
First Book of Discipline^ a code of rules drawn up by the 
ministers for the guidance of the new Church. As to the 
land, much of it had already passed into the hands of 
laymen, who, with the lands, generally bore the title of the 
Church dignitary who had formerly held them. The Privy 
Council took one-third of what remained to pay the stipends 
of the ministers, while the rest was supposed to remain in 
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the hands of the Churchmen in possession, and, as they died 
out, it was to fall in to the Crown. 

Fall of Huntly. — Lord James Stewart, Prior of St 
Andrews, whom the Queen created Earl of Murray, was the 
hope of the Protestants, but in the north the Romanists were 
still numerous and strong. Their head was the Earl of 
Huntly, chief of the Gordons, who reigned supreme over most 
of the north, and whose word was law where decrees of par- 
liament would have been set at nought. As his great power 
was looked on as dangerous to the state, his downfall was 
resolved on. Murray and the Queen set out for the north 
to visit him, as was said, but with so large a force that he 
thought it expedient to keep out of their way. His Castle of 
Inverness was besieged and taken and the governor hanged, 
and his followers were defeated and he himself slain at Cor- 
richie, near Aberdeen, in 1562. His body was brought to 
Edinburgh, as was the custom in cases of treason, that the 
sentence of forfeiture might be passed on it. His son was 
beheaded at Aberdeen ; and thus the power of the Gordons 
was broken. Thus Mary during the first part of her reign 
showed no favour to the Romanists, but still she did not 
confirm the Reformation Statutes. 

10. Second Marriage of the Queen. — The most interest- 
ing question now for all parties was, whom the Queen would 
marry. Many foreign princes were talked of, and Elizabeth 
suggested her own favourite, the Earl of Leicester, but Mary 
settled the matter herself by falling in love with her own 
cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, He was son of 
Lennox 2ind Margaret Douglas ^ and was therefore the grand- 
son of Margaret Tudor, and was received as first prince of 
the blood at the English court. Mary called a special 
council and announced to them her intended marriage. 
She then raised Darnley to the Earldom of Ross, and after- 
wards created him Duke of Albany They were married 
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■with the rites of the Romish Church, July 29, 1565. Murray 
had refused his consent to the marriage. He and some 
others of the lay Lords now took up arms. They got into 
the town of Edinburgh, but were fired at from the Castle, 
and, as they were disappointed in their hopes of recruits, 
they retreated to Dumfries. There they issued a declaration 
that their religion was in danger, and that the Queen had 
acted unconstitutionally in proclaiming Damley King of 
Scots without the consent of the Estates. The feudal force 
was summoned, and the King and Queen led it against them. 
On this the Lords retreated into England and disarmed their 
followers. 

II. Murder of Rizzio. — Mary soon began to tire of her 
worthless husband. She had all the weakness of her family 
for making favourites, and no wisdom in the choice of them. 
At this time she had taken a fancy to an Italian, David Riz- 
aio, who acted as her secretary, and who had great skill in 
music to recommend him. The nobles grew jealous of this 
foreigner and determined to get rid of him; but, to save them- 
selves from any ill-consequences of the murder which they had 
planned, they persuaded Damley to sign a bond promising 
to stand by them in anything they might do. At the same 
time he signed another bond for the recall of Murray and the 
other banished lords. The Queen summoned a parliament, 
which she expected would pronounce sentence of forfeiture 
on those banished lords. In order to secure compliance 
with her wishes, she interfered with the choosing of the 
Lords of the Articles, into whose hands all the real business 
of the parliament was thrown. One evening, as she was 
sitting at sujjper in the palace at Holyroody the conspirators, 
who had secured the gates, burst into the room, headed 
by the Lord Ruthven, They seized on Rizzio, who clutched 
at the Queen for help; they dragged him into the outer room ; 
killed him, and then threw the body downstairs, March 9, 
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1566. His fate was not made known to the Queen till next 
day. James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, who already stood 
high in the Queen's favour, and the Earl of Huntly, who 
had been restored to the titles and estates which his father 
had forfeited, were in the palace when it was thus taken 
possession of, but they contrived to escape. 

12. Flight to Dunbar. — The Queen showed no signs of 
anger at first. She pretended to be reconciled to Damley, 
and promised pardon to the banished lords. When they 
appeared before her the next day, she received Murray affec- 
tionately. But the confederates soon found that they had 
been mistaken in their hopes of Darnley, for in the night 
following he fled with the Queen to Dmibar, Bothwell 
brought up a force for her protection, and before the end of 
the month she re-entered Edinburgh. Rizzio's body was 
taken up and buried among the kings in the palace chapel, 
and James Douglas , Earl of Morton, Ruthven, and others 
were cited to answer for the murder of Rizzio, and, as they 
did not appear, they were outlawed. 

13. Murder of Darnley. — A new favourite soon took the 
place of Rizzio in the Queen's favour. This was Bothwell, 
who had lately done such good service in coming to her 
aid at Dunbar. The abbey-lands of Melrose and Had- 
dington were given to him. He was made Lord High 
Admiral, and Warden of the Borders, and it was noticed 
that it was he and not Damley who played the principal 
part at the baptism of her son, the Prince of Scotland, 
Darnley was hated by everyone ; by his wife, because he 
had connived at the murder of her favourite, and by his 
accomplices for his treachery in deserting them. Shortly 
after this he fell ill of the small-pox, and was taken to 
Glasgow, to be tended by his father, Lennox, There, when 
he was getting better, the Queen paid him a visit, and 
proposed that he should be taken to Craigmillar Castle, in 
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order to hasten his recovery ; but this plan was afterwards 
changed, and he went instead to a house called the Kirk- 
o*-Fieldy close to Edinburgh^ This house was blown up on 
the night of February 9, 1567, while the Queen was present 
at a ball at Holyroody and the bodies of Darnley and of his 
page were found in a field hard by, as though they had been 
killed while trying to make their escape. It was commonly 
believed that Bothwell was guilty of the murder, and it was 
suspected that he had done it to please the Queen and 
with her consent. This suspicion was strengthened by her 
conduct. She made no effort to find out the murderer and 
to bring him to punishment, and on the day of the funeral 
she gave Bothwell the feudal superiority over the town of 
Leith. Lennox now came forward and demanded that 
Bothwell and the other persons suspected of the murder 
should be tried by the Estates. This was granted, and a 
day was fixed for the trial. But as Lennox was forbidden 
to bring any but his own household when he appeared as 
the accuser of the murderer, while Bothwell had a great 
following, he thought it more prudent not to appear. As 
no one came forward to bring evidence against Bothwell, 
he was acquitted, and he offered to give wager of battle to 
anyone who should still accuse him. 

14. Third Marriage of the Queen. — Bothwell was now 
determined on marrying the Queen, and, after the parliament 
rose, he got many of the nobles to sign a bond agreeing to 
help him to do so. As he was already married to Huntly's 
sister, his wife had to be got rid of first This was 
not now such an easy matter as it had been in former times. 
The canon law had been done away with along with the old 
Church; the Reformers had set up a court of their own to try 
such cases, while the Queen had lately restored the old one. 
To make the matter sure Bothwell's marriage was dissolved 
in both these courts. As the Queen was coming back from 
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Stirling^ where she had been to visit her child, Bothwell met 
her and carried her off to Dunbary and on the day the 
divorce was sent they came back to Edinburgh together. He 
was created Duke of Orkney and Shetland^ and they were 
married by Adam Bothwell, who had been Bishop of Orkney , 
but was now one of the ministers of the new Church, May 
15, 1567. 

15. Surrender at Carberry. — A fortnight later Mary called 
out the feudal force for an attack on the Borderers, but the 
barons did not answer to her summons. On this the Queen 
and Bothwell, alarmed at the increasing signs of discontent^ 
shut themselves up in his strong castle of Borthwick, but 
they were scarcely there before an army with the Lords 
Morton and Home at its head appeared at its gates, and 
they fled to Dunbar, The barons then entered Edinburgh ; 
the governor of the Castle gave it up to them. They had 
the Prince in their hands, and they took measures for carry- 
ing on the government, though they still professed to act in 
the Queen's name, and to be only striving to free her from 
Bothwell. He meanwhile had mustered his followers, who, 
though nearly equal in numbers, were in discipline far 
inferior to their opponents. The two armies came in sight 
near Musselburgh, but there was no battle, for the Queen 
surrendered to William Kirkcaldy of Grange, who had 
been sent out with a body of horse to cut off her retreat 
to Dunbar, at Carberry, June 15, 1567, on condition that 
Bothwell should be allowed to return to Dunbar unhurt. 
Bothwell escaped first to his own dukedom of Orkney, 
and afterwards to Denmark, where he died about ten years 
later. 

16. Captivity of the Queen. — ^Just a month after her third 
marriage the Queen was brought back to Edinburgh, to be 
greeted by the railings of the mob, who now openly accused 
her as a murderess, and paraded before her eyes a banner, 
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showing the dead body of her husband; her infant son on his 
knees, as though praying for justice against the murderers 
of his father, and the words, " Judge and avenge my cause, 
O Lord," embroidered upon it. From Edinburgh she was 
taken to a lonely castle built on a small island in the centre 
of Loch Leven, A few days later a casket containing eight 
letters was produced. These letters, it was said, Bothwell 
had left behind him in His flight, and they seemed to have 
been written by Mary to him while Darnley was ill in 
Glasgow. If she really wrote them, they proved very plainly 
that she had planned the murder with Bothwell. They are 
called the " casket letters," from the box or casket in which 
they were found. The confederate barons acted as if they 
were really hers. The Lord Lindsay and Robert Melville 
were sent to her at Loch Leven, and she there signed the 
demission of the government to her son, and desired that 
Murray should be the first Regent. From that time Mar>' 
ceased to be Queen of Scots. Her beauty, talents, and 
misfortunes have won her much pity and many champions, 
but it was her own folly and sin that changed the love of 
her people into hate, and their rejection of her stands out 
as one of the facts in their history that does most honour 
to the nation. 

17. James VI., 1567-1625. Regency of Murray. — The 
infant King who was now to be set up in the room of his 
mother was crowned and anointed at Stirling, By his 
sponsor Morton he took an oath to uphold the Reformed, 
or as its supporters called it, the true Church, and to root 
out all heretics and enemies of the same. Murray was 
recalled from France, whither he had gone soon after the 
murder of the King. He made some objection to accepting 
the regency, and would not do so till he had had an interview 
with his sister. At last he agreed to take it, to comply with 
her wishes, as he said. As the country was crying out for 
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vengeance on the murderers of the King, four of BothwelFs 
creatures who had aided in his crime were hanged at Edin- 
burgh, but no steps were taken to punish the lords who 
had joined themselves by a bond with Bothwell. 

1 8. Escape of Mary.^But there was a large party of the 
nobles, with the Hamiltons at their head, who were opposed 
to the new government and kept themselves apart at Hamtl- 
ton» Before a year of her captivity had passed, Mary escaped 
and joined them there, and again took up the sceptre which 
she bad so lately laid down. Eighteen lords of parliament and 
many lesser barons signed a bond to uphold their Queen, and 
she sent a message from her court at Hamilton to Murray, 
who was at Glasgow almost unguarded, commanding him to 
resign the regency. Instead of obeying, Murray seized the 
herald who had come to proclaim the Queen ; sent to Stir- 
ling for cannon, and called out the feudal force in the name 
of King James. 

19. Battle of Langside. — The Castle of Dunbar ion Rock^ 
the strongest fortress in the kingdom, was held for the Queen? 
and to it she determined to go for greater safety. To get 
there she had to pass close by Glasgow , where Murray was. 
At Langside, on the southern shore of the Clyde, her way was 
barred by the King's army, which, though not so large as 
her own, had much better leaders. The fight that followed 
settled the fate of Scotland, May 13, 1568. Few lives were 
lost, for at the first charge the spears of the front rank got 
locked in the jacks of their opponents. They could thus 
neither go backward nor forward, and kept those behind 
from coming within arm's length of one another. Grange 
turned the day by charging the Queen's force with his cavalry. 
They fled in confusion, and Mary rode with all speed to the 
Border ; crossed the Solway, and going straight to Carlisle, 
threw herself on the protection of Elizabeth, But Elizabeth 
had not forgotten how Mary had assumed her arms and had 
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given herself out as the real Queen of England ; and as she 
knew that Mary, if left at liberty, would plot with the English 
Roman Catholics, she put her in ward in Bolton Castle^ and 
refused to see her till.she cleared herself of the suspicion 
under which she lay of having been concerned in her hus- 
band's death. But at the same time Elizabeth would not 
acknowledge the government of Scotland, nor approve the 
conduct of the lords who had set up King James, for she did 
not like the doctrine that princes, however badly they had 
acted, might be judged and punished by their subjects. 

20. The Conference. — To give both parties a chance of 
saying what they could for themselves, it was agreed to hold 
a conference, to which Murray came in person, and Mary 
and EUzabeth each sent commissioners. The conference 
met at York in October. On opening it the Duke of Norfolk 
required that Murray should do homage in the name of his 
King to the Queen of England. On this, William Maitland 
of Lethington, the Scottish Secretary of State, a very subtle 
man, said that if England liked to give up again the northern 
counties, once held by Scotland, their King would gladly do 
homage for them ; but as for the kingdom it was as free, or 
more so, than England itself. This he said to show that 
they did not ask Elizabeth to judge between them because 
she had any right to interfere, but only because she was 
their nearest neighbour. Before the end of the month the 
conference was removed to Hampton Courts and held before 
the Queen in Council. The lords brought forward the 
" casket letters,'* as a proof against Mary, and she refused 
to vindicate herself, but ordered her commissioners to with- 

m 

draw. Thus the conference ended, leaving matters much as 
they were before, for Elizabeth decided that nothing had 
been brought forward to the dishonour of Murray, nor any- 
thing proved against Mary. At the same time she lent 
Murray five thousand pounds for the maintenance of peace 
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and order between the two countries, which was an indirect 
acknowledgment of his government. 

21. State of Parties. — T\\& Hamiltons and Huntly were 
the chief upholders of Mary's interest. The Hamiltons wished 
to keep Mary on the throne, because they were the next 
heirs to Mary, and in the event of her son dying before her, 
Chatelherault could claim the crown. But as they were not 
the next heirs to James, they were naturally opposed to the 
revolution which had placed him on the throne, for they 
feared that if he died when actually reigning, the crown 
would pass to his heir, Charles Stewart^ his father's brother. 
Huntly held out, from hatred of Murray and love of the old 
Church, which was still strong in his county. A compromise 
was at last made between the two parties. Murray promised 
a pardon for all past offences and a reversal of forfeitures 
if the other party would promise to obey King James. To 
make matters more sure, when the Duke of Chatelherault 
went up to Edinburgh, Murray put him in ward in the 
Castle. Just at this time there was a great rising of the 
Roman Catholics in the north of England. Murray marched 
southward, in order to be ready to put down any disturbance 
on the Border. There he seized as his prisoner the Earl of 
Northumberland^ the head of the Romanists in England, 
who had come to seek a refuge on the Scottish side among 
the Borderers, many of whom still clung to the old Church. 

22. Murder of the Regent — The Hamiltons had deter- 
mined on Murray's death. Though the Duke was in prison, 
John^ the archbishop, the constant stirrer up of strife, was at 
liberty, and he was popularly supposed to be the contriver of 
a plot against the life of the Regent. Murray was murdered 
by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who shot at him as 
he was riding in state through that town on his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, February 23, 1570. This foul murder, 
the third which had disgraced Scotland within the last 
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quarter of a century, was a great misfortune for the country, 
for Murray had ruled well and wisely, he had put down the 
Highlanders and the Borderers, and had enforced justice 
and order with a strong hand. In his time the land was 
visited by a famine and a plague, evils for which the people 
are ever apt to blame their rulers, but, in spite of these 
calamities, he was popular during his life, and was remem- 
bered after his death as the Good Regent 

23. Regency of Lennox. — While the government was thus 
without a head, and the country was in confusion, two 
English armies invaded Scotland to punish the Borderers 
for the shelter which they had given to the leaders of the 
late rising in England. One of these armies came north as 
far as the Clyde and wasted the Hamilton country. Hitherto 
the Queen's party had been chiefly made up of nobles with 
but a small following, but this attack on the part of the 
English aroused the old hatred of England and drove a 
large mass of the people to join them. The choice of 
LennoXy the King's grandfather, as the new Regent, did still 
more to divide the nation, for not only was he the subject of 
Elizabeth and recommended by her, but also, when he came 
to Scotland, it was as joint leader of one of these invading 
armies. Now, for the first time, the nation was truly divided 
against itself. The war which followed was the first real 
civil war in the annals of Scotland. It was no strife of 
class against class, or of one chief against another, but a 
war in which the commons were severed into two parties by 
the great questions of loyalty, national honour, and religion. 
Grange, whom Murray had made governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, declared for the Queen, and Lethington, who was 
there in ward on a charge of having had some part in the 
King's murder, followed his example. 

24. Taking of Dunbarton. — This castle, the strongest in 
the kingdom, was the chief strength of the Queen's party, and 
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in it was the moving spirit of the Hamiltons, John, the much 
hated and feared archbishop. Both fell during this regency. 
Crawford of Jordanhill^ a retainer of Lennox^ took the 
castle by subtlety with but a handful of men. He scaled 
the steep rock on which the castle is built under cover of 
the night, and when he had gained the highest point he 
turned the guns on the garrison below, who had no choice 
left but to give in, April 2, 1571. Five days later, the arch- 
bishop was hanged at Stirling, after the form of a trial had 
been hurried through, on a charge of having planned the 
murder of the King and of the Regent. 

25. Parliament at Stirling. — The other noteworthy event 
during the regency of Lennox was the holding of a parlia- 
ment, for the first time since 1 567. It met at Stirling, and the 
young King, who lived in the castle under the care of the 
Earl of Mar, was himself present. While the Regent and 
all the leaders of his party were thus gathered in the' town, 
a body of four hundred men, sent out by the Queen's party 
in Edinburgh Castle, came down upon them suddenly, swept 
the streets, and captured Morton and the Regent ; and 
though the latter was afterwards rescued, he had been 
mortally wounded in the scuffle, and died after lingering a 
few hours, September 4, 1571. It was then remembered 
how the little King had spied a hole in the cloth with which 
the board whereon he sat was covered, and, trying to poke 
his finger into it, had said, " There is a hole in this parlia- 
ment." This was looked on as a prophecy of the violent 
death of the Regent, and laid the foundation of that repu- 
tation for wisdom and acuteness which clung to James all 
his life. 

26. Mar's Regency. — John Erskine, Earl of Mar, governor 
of Stirling, was chosen Regent the very next day. As the 
Queen's party, who held Edinburgh, had held a rival par- 
liament in her name ift the. Parliament Housq^ it was clear 
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that all efforts must be made to get the castle out of their 
hands. Mar therefore began the siege, and open war broke 
out. The West, the North, and the Border were for the 
Queen, the eastern Lowlands for the King ; the latter looked 
to England for help, but got none ; the former appealed to 
France with not much better success. After much useless 
bloodshed, a truce of two months was agreed on, August 
I, 1572. 

27. Tulchan Bishops. — Under Mar episcopacy was set up 
again. At least it was settled that the titles and dignities of 
bishops and archbishops were to stay as they were before 
the Reformation till the King's majority, but they were shorn 
of their old authority, and were to be subject to the General 
Assembly, which now managed all church matters. The people 
thought so little of them that they called them in mockery 
" Tulchan " bishops : the word " Tulchan " meaning a sham 
calf which it was the custom to place before a cow to make 
her give milk when the real calf had been taken from 
her. About this time there came the news of the massacre 
of all the Protestants in Paris, on .5*/. Bartholomeit/s Day. 
This roused a general horror of Romanists and created a 
reaction in favour of Presbytery, for the Scots wished to 
be more like the French Protestants, who had no bishops. 
It also made many of the Queen's party go over to the 
other side. 

Mar died after being little more than a year in office, and 
Morton, who had latterly directed everything, was chosen 
Regent in his place, November 24, 1572. 

28. Death of Knox. — On the same day died John Knox, 
who for thirteen years had been the leader of religious re- 
form in Scotland. He spent his life and his wonderful 
talents in striving for what he believed to be truth and sound 
doctrine. One of the finest traits in his character was his 
moral courage, which enabled him to speak the truth boldly 

M I 
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to those who stood highest in rank or power. To this Mor- 
ton himself bore witness, saying, as he looked on the dead 
body of Knox, "There lies he who never feared the face 
of man." His zeal sometimes led him to turn against the 
Romanists their own weapons of intolerance and persecution, 
but he lived in times when men had not yet found out that 
it was best to let one another alone in the matter of religion. 
In those days any one who had shown himself tolerant of 
the errors of others would have been looked on either as a 
hypocrite or as an unbeliever. But Knox was not so much 
opposed to bishops and to a set form of prayer as his followers 
afterwards became. He drew up a prayer-book for daily use 
called the Book of Common Order, which was pretty nearly 
a translation of the book of the church at Gefieva, and was 
what he had himself used when ministering to the English 
Protestants who in the reign of Mary Tudor had taken refuge 
at Frankfort, 

29. Taking of Edinburgh. — With the new year the war 
began again. Morton was now in possession of the town 
of Edinburgh, and he held a meeting of the Estates there. 
But the castle still held out, and it was only by bringing 
against it an English force of fifteen hundred men that 
Elizabeth had at last sent, that its defenders were reduced to 
such straits that they were compelled to surrender. Grange 
gave himself up to the English general and appealed to the 
English Queen. But she either could not or would not pro- 
tect him. His gallant defence of the castle for Mary was 
looked on as treason against the government of James, which 
Elizabeth had in a manner acknowledged. He was given 
up into the hands of Morton, his bitter enemy, and hanged 
at Edinburgh, August 3, 1573, in spite of all the efforts of 
his many friends to save him. Brave, gallant, and unselfish, 
he was distinguished among a greedy generation by his con- 
tempt alike of money and of place. In this he was a great 
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contrast to his companion, the clever, unprincipled, selfish 
Lethington, who died by his own hand. 

30. Morton's Regency. — Morton had now got all his old 
enemies out of the way, but he soon made more ; partly by 
his avarice, partly by the firmness with which he insisted that 
the crown property should be restored. He offended Argyle 
by making him give back some crown jewels that had come 
into his possession by his marriage with Murray's widow ; 
and, by trying -to stop a feud between him and A thole y he 
made enemies of them both. To make his power complete, 
Morton longed to get the King into his own hands, but he 
was kept apart in Stirling, under the care of Erskine the 
Governor, and while there Morton had no more power over 
him than any of the other nobles. He tried to persuade 
James, who was now twelve years old, that he was old enough 
to rule alone, but Argyle and Athole, who were both in the 
castle at the time, found out his plan and outwitted him. A 
proclamation was suddenly issued by them, setting forth that 
the king would now take the government into his own hands, 
and would act by the advice of a council, March 4, 1578. 
A time of great confusion followed. Morton, who at first 
had seemed to lay down his power with a good grace, 
before long was up in arms, got into Stirling Castle, dis- 
persed the new council, and again directed everything just 
as he pleased. 

31. Fall of Morton. — About this time EsmS Stewart^ Lord 
of Anbignyy and nephew of the late Earl of Lennox, came 
fron\ France and became a great favourite with his cousin 
the king. Aubigny was stirred up by James Stewart of 
Ochiltree^ another favourite, to do his utmost to turn the king 
against Morton, whom he already disliked. At length Ochil- 
tree accused Morton before the Council of having been a 
party in the king's murder, and on this charge he was con- 
demned and beheaded at l^dinburgh. After his death the two 

I 2 
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favourites rose still higher. Aubigny was made Duke of 
Lennox, and Keeper of Dunbarton Castle ; and a royal 
bodyguard was set up in order to give him the dignity of 
commander. Stewart, whose mother was a Hamilton, was 
raised to their Earldom of Arran. 

32. Raid of Ruthven. — Certain of the old nobles, who 
were displeased and alarmed by the power exercised by these 
upstarts, bound themselves together to displace them both, 
and to get the King by a bond into their own power. The 
time they chose for carrying out their plan was when the 
King went on a hunting party into the Highlands. The 
Earl of GowrUi one of the confederates, son of that Ruthven 
who had played the chief part in the murder of Rizzio, in- 
vited him to the castle of Ruthven. James went, and found 
himself a prisoner in the hands of the barons, August 22, 
1 58 1. They then made him declare that he was well pleased 
with what they had done, and was not under any restraint. 
Lennox was ordered to leave the kingdom, and after wander- 
ing about in poverty and distress till the end of the year, he 
went back to France, where he died before long. But before 
the Ruthven Lords had been a year in power, another change 
came. The king escaped disguised as a groom, rode to St. 
Andrews, where the nobles who were not in the bond 
gathered round him in such force that the Confederates 
were obliged to yield. 

33. Fall of Gowrie. — ^At first James acted moderately and 
wisely, for he promised to pardon all those who had taken 
part in the Raid of Ruther ; but when Arran got back his 
old power over him he turned about and declared them all 
traitors, who must submit to his grace. Upon this most of 
them fled to England, but Gowrie submitted to the King and 
was pardoned. Arran had however determined on his fall, 
and Gowrie was so much insulted and slighted at Court that 
he made up his mind to leave the country. Just before he 
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sailed, he heard that his old comrades had contrived another 
plot, and he delayed his setting out in order to have a share 
in it. Before anything was done, news of it got abroad, 
Cowrie was seized and, after a very unjust trial, beheaded at 
Stirling. The other conspirators made off to England again 
and were outlawed, and their estates were forfeited. 

34. Fall of Arran. — Arran's triumph did not last long. A 
fray took place on the Border in which an Englishman, Lord 
Russelly was slain. Arran was accused of having been the 
chief cause in this affair, and he was ordered to withdraw 
from Court. Then the banished lords, thinking this a good 
opportunity for them to return, went northward, joined the 
Hamiltons and Maxwells on the Border, came to Stirling 
and made their way into the presence of the king, who was 
forced to seem pleased to see them, as they had eight thou- 
sand men to support them, November 4, 1585. A Parliament 
was called'soon after, in which three important pieces of 
business were done. Cowrie's children were restored to the 
honours forfeited by the treason of their father ; Arran was 
stripped of all his dignities, and a new league was made with 
England. 

35. Death of Mary. — The captive Queen, whose influence in 
the affairs of her own country had ceased with the surrender 
of Edinburgh^ had, during her long imprisonment, been the 
cause of many plots against the peace of England and the 
life of Elizabeth. For her share in BaHngtoi^s Plot, the 
object of which was the assassination of Elizabeth, she was 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. She was be- 
headed at Fotheringhay, February 8, 1587. Though James 
made some show of feelings of grief and anger at the news 
of his mother's death, no steps were taken to avenge it, and 
the matter soon seemed to be forgotten. 

36. Marriage of the King. — As James was now of age, his 
counsellors were looking about for a suitable wife for him. 
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Frederick the Second King of Denmark had lately sent offer- 
ing to pay up the money for which the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles had been given in pledge, and as Scotland had no wish 
to give them back, it was thought that the difficulty might 
be got over by choosing one of his daughters, who would 
most likely bring the islands as her dowry. This proposal 
was agreed to by Frederick. His daughter Anne was 
betrothed to James, and Keith, the Earl Marshal, was sent 
to Copenhagen to act as proxy for the King in the marriage 
ceremony and to bring home the bride. On their way home 
the wedding party were storm-stayed and obliged to put into 
a Norwegan Port, and the King, to the surpnse of every one, 
suddenly made up his mind to go himself to fetch his bride. 
He joined her at Upslo, but as nothing could make him 
brave the long sea voyage again till the winter was over they 
returned together to Copenhagen, and did not come to Scot- 
land till the next spring, May i, 1590. 

37. Abolition of Episcopacy. — For some time the govern- 
ment and the church had been at variance about the bishops. 
The General Assembly of 1581 had declared the episcopal 
order to be contrary to the Word of God, and had adopted 
the Second Book of Discipline as the rule of the government 
of the Church. This book was drawn up by Andrew 
Melville, who had succeeded Knox as the spiritual leader of 
the reformed Church. He was a zealous presbyterian, and 
it was mainly owing to him that the Scottish Church adopted 
that form of church government The Ruthven lords had 
been the champions of the presbyterian or no-bishop party, 
and, while they were in power, the ministers upheld by them 
had taken more and more authority upon themselves. In 
theory they placed the church far above the civil power, and 
they taught that the chief magistrate, the King, ought to be 
subject to them in all matters of conscience and religion. 
They also claimed the right of the old Church in interfering 
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with people's private affairs. Each minister looked on himself 
as bishop over his own flock, and would not submit to having 
any overseer set over him again. But, as the removal of the 
bishops as spiritual peers would have been the removal of one 
of the three Estates — that one too that had always been 
on the side of the crown — and as their existence served as 
a pretext to the nobles for drawing their revenues, it was 
clearly the interest both of the crown and of the nobles to 
maintain them. In 1588 Philip of Spain fitted out a great 
fleet for the invasion of England. This caused a great panic 
throughout Scotland. The people feared that Philip might 
conquer England and bring it again under the dominion of 
the Pope, in which case the subjection of Scotland must soon 
follow. The Covenant for the maintenance of the Protestant 
reti£ion, \Mcl\ had been signed in 1 581, was renewed and 
signed all over the land. So great was the dread of the 
bishop of Rome that the people looked on all bishops with 
suspicion, and in 1 592 an act was passed by which the whole 
order was swept away and the presbyterian polity established. 
Thenceforth the church was to be governed by a series of 
courts, the members of which were presbyters. The ministers 
of several parishes formed a presbytery, these again were 
grouped together into synods, while supreme over all was the 
General Assembly, composed of ministers and lay elders from 
the several presbyteries, which was to meet once a year at 
Edinburgh, and at which the King or his commissioner was 
to be present. 

38. The Spanish Blanks. — Still a large party adhered to 
the old Church. The chiefs of this party were Huntly in 
the north and the Maxwells on the Border. They were 
always suspected of scheming for its restoration, and, as 
the Kine could not or would not proceed against them, he 
wa^ supposed to favour their plans. In 1592 eight suspicious 
papers were seized on the person of Georgre Kerr^ the Lord 
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Newbottl^s brother, who was leaving Scotland by the western 
coast These papers, called the Spanish blanks, were signed 
by Huntly, Errol, and Angus, but had no other writing on 
them. Kerr, after being put to the torture, declared that these 
blank papers were to be filled up by two Jesuits who were 
commissioned to offer the services of the nobles who had 
signed them to the King of Spain, to aid him in the re-estab- 
lishment of the old religion. This discovery filled every one 
with horror. Angus was seized ; but as Huntly retreated to 
his own country in the north, Argyle, his rival in the High- 
lands, was sent with full power against him. The two 
armies met at Glenlivat, not far from the scene of the well- 
remembered fight of Harlaw, Huntly had but two thousand 
men, raised chiefly in the .northern Lowlands, but they de- 
feated Argyle's swarm of Highlanders, October 1 594. But the 
Romish party was too weak to follow up the victory, and 
in 1 597 Huntly and Errol publicly renounced their old faith, 
and joined the established Church. 

39. Religious Tumults.— The King and the Church were 
not long at peace. He called certain of their ministers to ac- 
count before the council for what they had said in the pulpit. 
The ministers looked upon this interference as an attack on 
their privileges. The people supported them, and the result 
was a riot, so serious that the Court had to flee to Linlithgow. 
Upon this the King threatened to take away the courts of 
justice from Edinburgh. The fear of this damped the spirit 
of the mob, and after the return of the Court the ministers 
who had withstood the King fled to England. The Estates 
soon after passed an act by which the King might confer 
on any minister the title of bishop or abbot, but only so as to 
give him a seat in Parliament ; the title was not to imply 
any lordship over his brethren. 

40. The Gowrie Plot. — On the morning of the fifth of 
August, 1600, as James was setting out hunting from Falk- 
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land Palace, he was met by Alexander Ruthven^ the younger 
brother of the Earl of Gowrte, who told him with a great 
air of mystery that he had discovered a man burying a 
pot of money in a field, and that he thought the affair so 
suspicious that he had taken him prisoner, and begged the 
King to come to Gowrie House in Perth to see him. James 
went, taking with him Mar^ Lennox^ and about twenty other 
gentlemen. After dinner Alexander took the King aside, 
and, when his attendants missed him, they were told that he 
had gone back to Falkland, They were preparing to follow 
him there when some of them heard cries from a turret. 
They recognized the King's voice, and they presently saw his 
head thrust out of a window calling for help. They had much 
ado to make their way to him, but they found him at last in a 
small room struggling with Alexander, while a man dressed 
in armour was looking on. Alexander Ruthven and Gowrie 
were both killed in the scuffle which followed. A tumult 
rose in the town, for the Earl had been Provost and was 
very popular with the townsfolk, and the King and his fol- 
lowers had to make their escape by the river. The doom of 
traitors was passed on the dead men, and their name was 
proscribed, but, as no accomplice could be discovered. It was 
hard to say what was the extent or object of their plot. The 
whole affair was very mysterious, the only witnesses being the 
King himself and Henderson the man in armour. Some of 
the ministers thought it so suspicious that they refused to 
return thanks for the King's safety, as they thought the whole 
affair an invention of his own. Eight years later some letters 
were discovered in the hands of one Sprot^ a notary at Eye^ 
mouthy which threw some more light on the mystery. They 
were written by Logan di Restalrig^ and revealed a plan 
between him and the Ruthvens for bringing some prisoner, 
who was not named, but might possibly be the King, to Fast 
Castle, a fortress belonging to Logan, standing on a rock at 
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the entrance to the Forth^ Sprot was found guilty of treason, 
and was put to death for not revealing all he knew about 
the plot long before. 

41. Union of the Crowns. — ^When Elizabeth died, James 
was the nearest heir to the throne of England by right of 
descent from Margaret^ elder daughter of Henry the Seventh. 
But her right had been passed ov«r by Henry the Eighth^ 
who had in the will, which he was empowered by Parliament 
to make, settled the succession on the heirs of his younger 
sister, Mary, As it was politically convenient to the English 
Privy Council that James should succeed Elizabeth on her 
death, they sent off post haste to summon him to come and 
take the crown. His questionable right was made good by 
the voice of the people in his first Parliament. He entered 
London May 6, 1603. Hitherto he had had less money and 
less power than almost any other prince in Europe ; he now 
became suddenly one of the richest and most powerful among 
them. This union of the crowns made the third break in the 
history of Scotland. The gallant struggle for freedom which 
had drawn forth all the energies of the nation during the past 
three centuries was now over. It was now to be united to 
the powerful neighbour that had so long threatened its inde- 
pendence. The representative of the ancient royal Celtic 
line, which the national reverence for hereditary royalty had 
upheld unbroken through the strain of seven long minorities, 
now became king of the larger and richer kingdom of 
England, which had been ruled by one foreign dynasty after 
another ever since the Norman Cojiquest. 

42. State of the Nation. — In Scotland the feudal system 
was still unshaken. To it the great barons owed their power, 
and the Reformation^ which in England had strengthened 
the crown, had in Scotland only thrown more wealth and 
more power into the hands of the nobles. Hitherto the people 
had been only dependents of the great feudal barons, whose 
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burthens they bore in return for their protection. Still they 
could not have been very badly off, for in Scotland there 
were no peasant wars, as in France and England, It was 
the Reformation which first brought them out as a separate 
body in the state. Their condition was now much worse 
than it had formerly been. The crown brought its increased 
power to bear upon the nobles, who in their turn, slaves and 
flatterers at the foreign Court and tyrants at home, used their 
feudal rights for the oppression of the people, who could hope 
for no redress from their absent King. 

43. Summary. — We have, in this chapter, traced the pro- 
gress of the Reformation^^TiA noted the changes which it made 
in the state of the nation. Though the Reformation did not 
begin so soon in Scotland as in Germany and England^ it 
made more striking changes and overthrew the old Church 
more completely than it did in either of those countries. It 
first gave to the people an independent national life. Until 
it roused them to separate action, they had been swayed by 
no party feelings, but had blindly followed the lead and fought 
in the feuds of their feudal superiors, without paying any heed 
to the cause for which they laid down their lives. The Refor- 
mation also broke off the alliance with France which had 
subsisted ever since the War of Independence. All the events 
of this period are closely connected with the change of re- 
ligion, and it is marked by more civil war, more bloodshed, 
more crimes of violence, more party strife, more treachery 
and wrong and robbery, thih any other period in the history 
of Scotland. It was the bad faith of Mary of Lorraine which 
first drove the Reformers to take up arms in defence of their 
opinions. Under their own native queen they hoped to 
enjoy liberty of conscience, and as they looked to her to 
redress their grievances they welcomed her return with much 
loyal feeling. By the craftiness and dissimulation of her 
policy in public affairs, and by the scandals of her private life, 
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she changed their loyal affection into loathing and contempt, 
and finally forfeited the crown. During the long minority 
which followed, the country was desolated by a civil war, arid 
the crown was impoverished by the grasping greediness of 
the nobles. When the King came of age, he showed himself 
quite unequal to the task of ruling and uniting the different 
rival factions in the church and in the state, and allowed 
himself to be governed by one worthless favourite after 
another. Nor were the ecclesiastical affairs of this period at 
all more settled than the secular. The form of church govern- 
ment was changed four times before the presbyterian polity 
was finally established in 1592. The lands of the old Church 
had been seized by the most worthless of the nobles instead 
of being set apart for the support of the new Church, so that 
the ministers could with difficulty secure a bare subsistence. 
During such an unhappy state of affairs there could be little 
social or intellectual developement. There were however 
among the Reformers many men distinguished for their 
learning and brilliant talents. Of these the most conspicuous 
were George Buchanan^ tutor to the young king, who wrote 
a fabulous history of Scotland and other books in very 
elegant Latin, and John Knox, who wrote a History of the 
Reformation, remarkable for the vigour, clearness, and sim- 
plicity of its style. Sir James Melville, who was also an 
accomplished courtier, and stood high in favour both with 
Mary and with James, gives an excellent picture of these 
disturbed times in his very entertaining memoirs. The 
Prayer Book of the Reformed Church was also translated 
into Gaelic. It was published in 1567, and was the first 
Celtic book that had ever yet been printed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. 
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(65). 

I. James VI., 1603-Z625. Results of the Union. — Im- 
mediately after the Union of the Crowns, the Border laws 
on each side were repealed, and it was settled that subjects 
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of either country bom after the Union should no longer be 
looked on as aliens in the other, but should have the undis- 
puted right of inheriting property in either. A Lord High 
Commissioner was appointed to represent the King in Scot- 
land, and there was some talk of an union of the parlia- 
ments, but it was not carried out. 

2. Restoration of Episcopacy. — The great desire of the 
King was to bring the Church of Scotland into conformity 
with the Church of England. To bring this about, he sum- 
moned some of the ministers to England, in the hope that 
he should be able to persuade them to agree with him. 
Melville, their leader, spoke out so plainly against episcopacy 
before the bishops in the Privy Council that he was sent to 
the Tower and finally banished. But the King carried his 
point, and in 1606 the Estates passed an act for the restora- 
tion of the bishops. No acts of church government were 
in future to be lawful without their consent, and though 
the General Assembly was still to go on, its power was to 
be very much lessened. As the old line of Scottish bishops 
had died out, John Spottiswood, Andrew Lamb, and Gavin 
Hamilton were consecrated by English bishops at London 
House to the bishoprics of Glasgow, Brechin, and Galloway. 
To avoid all dispute about the old claim of supremacy, 
neither of the English archbishop^ was present. But these 
bishops had a very hard time of it, for they did not get the 
lands of their sees restored to them as had been pro- 
mised, and many of them had hard work to get a living at alL 
In 1 610, two Courts of High Commission^txQ set up. These 
courts were afterwards united into one, but, as this court was 
under the control of the Court of Session, it could never be so 
tyrannical as the Court of High Commission in England. 

3. Planting of the Highlands. — In the early part of his 
reign James had tried to do something to improve the state of 
the Highlands, To this end three new burghs were foundedj^ 
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and the lands of all chiefs who could not show written 
titles were declared forfeited. These lands were given to Low- 
land colonists, who were however soon glad to give up any 
attempt at settling among their lawless neighbours. The 
MacGregorSy whose district lay close on the Lowland border, 
had shown themselves the most savage and lawless of all the 
Highland clans. Argyle was commissioned to hunt them 
down, but they beat the Lowlanders with great slaughter in 
a battle at Glen Fruin. in 1604. Their chief was afterwards 
taken and hanged, and the name proscribed, but that was 
only breaking the power of one clan, whilst the others re- 
remained as fonnidable as ever. To prevent such outbreaks 
in future, Argyle and Huntlyy/txQ entrusted with full powers 
to carry on the planting of the Highlands. Three condi- 
tions were required of those chiefs who were suffered to stay 
in possession of their lands. That they should give sureties 
for the good order of their clans ; promise to let their land 
for a fixed rent in money instead of all other exactions, and 
agree to send their children to school in the Lowlands. 
These changes not only strengthened the Government, 
but made united action on the part of the clans more 
difficult. 

4. Articles of Perth. — The King only paid one visit to 
Scotland after his accession to the throne of England. He 
then gave great offence by introducing ceremonial vestments 
at the service in his own chapel. These vestments and other 
ornaments which were customary in England were hateful to 
the presbyterians. The passing of the " Five Articles " by a 
General Assembly held at Perth completed their dismay, 
and plainly showed the King's intention to impose upon 
them the ceremonies which they so much disliked. By these 
Articles the private administration of the sacraments was 
allowed, all persons were enjoined to kneel at the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, to bring their children to the Bishops 
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for confirmation, and to observe the five great festivals of the 
Christian Church as holidays. 

5. Founding of Nova Scotia. — The poverty of their country 
and the love of adventure had made the Scots from the 
earliest times ever 'ready to seek their fortunes abroad. 
They had won themselves renown as soldiers or traders 
in nearly all the countries of the Old world, but they 
had not as yet any colony of their own in the New one. 
Hitherto these emigrants, though they were called Scots, 
had been chiefly Saxons from the Lowlands, but in the 
beginning of this reign bodies of Celts had gone back to the 
original Scotia^ and in Ulster, their old home, they won 
back settlements from the kindred Celtic race who now 
looked on them as intruders. But while some of the wan- 
derers thus went back to the old country, others were found- 
ing a New Scotland beyond the sea. This, the third land 
to which the wandering people gave its name, was called 
by the Latin form of the name. Nova Scotia, It was granted 
by a Royal Charter to Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
Earl of Stirling, the projector of this scheme of emigration 
in 1 62 1. This new settlement was divided into 1,000 parts, 
and every adventurer who was willing to brave the hardships 
of an uncleared country, and resist the encroachments of 
the neighbouring settlers, was rewarded with the rank and 
title of baronet. About the same time too the Lowlanders 
were encouraged to go over to the North of Ireland, and to 
take up the lands from which the Irish chiefs had been 
driven. As the soil there was much better than that which 
they had left, they gladly agreed to the change, and passed 
over in great numbers, more than ten thousand going in two 
years. 

6. The King's Death. — On the twenty-seventh of March, 
1625, the King died. He had governed Scotland during his 
twenty-two years of absence with a much firmer hand than 
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in the troubled time of his personal rule. He had then 
been quite at the mercy of his ministers and of the nobles. 
The wealth and power of his larger kingdom made him 
now able to deal with the smaller one pretty much as he 
liked, and the nobles were too eagerly seeking favour and 
place at the richer court to be willing te risk the loss of them 
by opposing his will. James was quite unlike all his fore- 
fathers. He had good abilities and an unusual amount of 
learning, besides a good deal of common sense and shrewd- 
ness, which he sometimes made use of, but his repulsive appear- 
ance and manners, and his want of self-reliance, exposed 
him to ridicule and contempt. He had none of the courage, 
high spirit, graceful tastes and ready wit that spread a veil 
over the faults and vices of his ancestors. Yet he alone 
escaped the tragic fate that seemed the doom of all the 
Stewart line, and was singled out from among them for an 
almost fairy-like change and advance of fortune. 

7. Charles I., 1625-1649. Resumption of Benefices. — 
Charles^ who succeeded James as King of the two kingdoms, 
had even more exalted ideas than his father of the power 
of the prerogative. It fell to the lot of the Scots to take 
the lead and set- an example to the English in resisting 
his arbitrary measures. Before he had been a year on the 
throne, it was clear that he meant to carry out his father's 
plan of making the Scotch Church as like the English Church 
as possible. He issued a proclamation recalling all the church 
lands which were in the hands of laymen, whether they had 
been granted by the crown or not. The holders protested 
against this injustice, and at last a compromise was made by 
which they agreed to give up part of the lands they held on 
condition of having their claim to the rest made good. 

8. King's Visit and Coronation. — In 1633 Charles came to 
Scotland, and was crowned with great pomp in the Abbey 
church of Holyrood. The vestments that were worn on 
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this occasion by the clergy gave great offence to the people. 
Their discontent was increased by an order from the King 
enjoining their own ministers to wear surplices, and the 
bishops to wear rochets and sleeves, instead of the Geneva 
cloak as heretofore. While Charles was in Scotland, a meet- 
ing of the Estates was held, in which he met with no oppo- 
sition, owing to a new arrangement in choosing the Lords of 
the Articles, Formerly this committee had consisted of 
eight members from each Estate chosen by their own peers ; 
but now the bishops were first chosen, they again chose the 
barons, and barons and bishops together chose the commons, 
so that all those chosen were really the allies of the bishops. 
A supplication was drawn up to remonstrate with the King 
about this interference, but, instead of taking it in good part, 
Charles was very angry, treated their remonstrance as a politi- 
cal offence, and put the lord Balmerinoch^vtho had revised the 
supplication which was presented to him, in prison. He was 
afterwards pardoned, but this did not make the King any 
more popular, as it was thought that he had only liberated 
Balmerinoch from fear and not from goodwill. While in Scot- 
land he founded a new bishopric at Edinburgh, which had 
formerly formed part of the diocese of St. Andrews. 

9. Book of Canons. — The discontent and distrust of the 
people which had been roused by the introduction of vest- 
ments, by the increase in the number of the bishops, and by 
the appointment of the primate as chancellor were now 
brought to a head by the appearance of a Book of Canons^ or 
rules for the government of the Church. This book they 
were called on to accept in place of the Book of Discipline, 
on the authority of the King alone, unconfirmed by the 
Estates, and not long after the King attempted to change 
their form of worship as well. Through the influence of 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, a. Liturgy was drawn up 
on the plan of the first book of Edward the Sixth. From 
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this Liturgy the Scotch clergy were commanded by the King 
to read prayers in the churches, instead of from the book 
of Common Order which was still in general use. 

10. Liturgy Tumults. — The imposition of this book roused 
the old national jealousy. The people thought that to have an 
English service book forced upon them would be a mark of 
subjection ; and on the day named by the King for bringing it 
into use, July 16, 1637, when the Dean of Edinburgh tried to 
read the prayers from it in St, dies' Churchy a riot broke out. 
Stools and books were thrown at the Dean^ the Archbishop^ 
and the Bishop of Edinburgh^ who had great difficulty in 
escaping out of the hands of the mob. And this tumult was 
but a sign of the common feeling throughout the country. 
The King was highly incensed and ordered the offenders to 
be brought to punishment, and the use of the liturgy to 
be enforced. Numberless petitions against it from all ranks 
of the people poured in on the Privy Council, or were sent 
up to London* to the King, while Edinburgh was thronged 
with the petitioners from all parts of the country waiting 
for the answer which they hoped would be favourable. No 
answer was- given to them, but the King issued a proclama- 
tion ordering them all to return to their homes, and threat- 
ening to remove the courts from Edinburgh to Linlithgow 
if the disturbance continued, as had been done in the late 
reign. But this had no effect. The bishops and the other 
members of the Council were mobbed, and the supplicants 
joined in a common petition to the King, called the Great 
Supplication. 

1 1. The Tables. — The Council finding it impossible to treat 
with a turbulent mob which increased instead of diminishing, 
persuaded the malcontents to choose representatives to act 
in their names, four from each class, nobles, lesser barons^ 
clergy, and burgesses. The rest were to return peaceably to 
their several homes. But this committee, known as The 

K 2 
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Tables, gave the Council more trouble than the unruly mob 
had done, for they made their way into the Council chamber, 
insisted on debating there, and demanded that the bishops 
should be turned out. 

12. Renewal of the Covenant, 1638. — Still the King would 
not give in, and he met a less submissive protest on the 
part of his subjects by another threatening proclamation. 
On this the Tables renewed the Covenant, with a clause 
added to it aimed at the bishops. At the last renewal of 
the Covenant, only notable persons had put their names to it, 
but this time it was signed by every one throughout the land, 
rich and poor alike. There was the greatest excitement 
and enthusiasm about it all over the country, and from this 
time the popular party became known as the Cove- 
nanters, 

1 3. Hamilton Commissioner.— A few months later the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton came to Scotland as Commissioner with 
full power, it was said, to settle everything. The demands of 
the Covenanters were that the Court of High Commission, 
the Canons and the Liturgy should all be done away, and 
that a free Assembly and a free Parliament should be sum- 
moned. But Hamilton, acting on the orders given him, 
kept putting them off with promises till the King should be 
ready to put them down by force, when suddenly the King 
turned about, promised all they asked, and agreed that the 
Assembly should be called, and that the bishops should be 
tried by it. 

14. Glasgow Assembly. — The Assembly met in the Cathe- 
dral Church at Glasgow, November 21, 1638. Hamilton 
opened it as the Royal Commissioner. But after a few days, 
when the attack on the bishops began, he withdrew and 
ordered the members to disperse. They paid no heed to this 
order, but went on with the trial of the bishops, who were all 
deposed, and eight of them exconmiunicated. The Canons 
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and the Liturgy were then rejected, and all acts of the 
Assemblies held since 1606 were annulled. 

15. War in the North. — In the North, where Huntly was 
the King's Lieutenant, the Covenant had not been received, 
and the Tables resolved to enforce it with the sword. Scot- 
land was now full of trained soldiers just come back from Ger- 
many, where they had learnt to fight in the Thirty Years 
war, and as plenty of money had been collected among the 
Covenanters, an army was easily raised. Their banner bore 
the motto, For Religion, the Covenant, and the Country, 
and their leader was James Graham, Earl of Montrose, one 
of the most zealous among the champions of the cause. Aber- 
deen^ Huntly's capital, dared make no resistance, for the 
soldiers occupied the town and the ministers the pulpits, and 
Montrose brought Huntly himself back to Edinburgh in his 
train. But in the first brush of actual war the Kin^s party, the 
Cavaliers, or Malignants as their opponents called them, had 
the advantage, for they surprised and scattered the Cove- 
nanters of the North at the little village of Turriff, which 
they had made their try sting place. In this action, called 
the Trot of Turriff, the first blood was shed in the great 
Civil War. The Cavaliers were the first to draw the sword. 
Though Huntly had been taken out of the way by his re- 
moval to Edinburgh, his two sons, the Lord Aboyne and 
Lewis Gordon, supplied his place and called out the High- 
landers. Aberdeen changed hands, and again Montrose was 
sent to subdue the North before the expected struggle with 
England should begin. At the Bridge of Dee he defeated 
the Malignants, and once more entered Aberdeen in triumph. 
Just after this entry the news was brought that peace had 
been made between the King and the other army of the 
Covenant on the Border. June 1639. 

16, Pacification of Berwick. — While Montrose had been 
thus busy for the Covenant in the North, the King had been 
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making ready to put down his rebellious Scottish subjects 
with the sword. Early in May a fleet entered the Forth 
under the command of Hamilton, But the Tables took pos- 
session of the strongholds, and seized the ammunition which 
had been laid in for the King. They then raised another 
army of twenty-two thousand foot and one thousand two 
hundred horse, and placed at its head Alexander Leslie^ a 
veteran, trained in the German war. Their army they sent 
southwards to meet the English host which the King was 
bringing to reduce Scotland. The two armies faced each 
other on opposite banks of the Tweed. The Scots were skil- 
fully posted on Dunse Law^ a hill commanding the Northern 
road. To pass them without fighting was impossible, and 
to fight would have been almost certain defeat. The King 
seeing this agreed to treat. By a treaty called the " Paci/i- 
cation of Berwick,^' it was settled that the questions at 
issue between the King and the Covenanters should be put 
to a free Assembly, that both armies should be disbanded, 
and that the strongholds should be restored to the King. 
June 9, 1639. 

17. Assembly and Parliament. — The Assembly which met 
at Edinburgh repeated and approved all that had been 
done at Glasgow, When the Estates met for the first 
time in the New Parliament-house, June 2, 1640, they went 
still further, for they not only confirmed the Acts of the 
Assemblies, but ordered everyone to sign the Covenant 
under pain of civil penalties. Now for the first time they 
acted in open defiance of the King, to whom hitherto they 
had professed the greatest loyulty and submission. Three 
times had they been adjourned by the King, who had also 
refused to see the Commissioners whom they sent up to 
London. Now they met in spite of him, and, as in former 
times of troubles and difficulties, they appealed to France 
for help. When this intrigue with the French was found 
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out, the Lord Loudon^ one of their Commissioners, was sent 
to the Tower, and the English parliament was summoned 
to vote supplies for putting down the Scots by force of arms. 
But by this time the English were beginning to see that the 
cause of the Scots was the cause of freedom. There was 
much difficulty in raising an army to march against them, 
and when raised it was discontented and mutinous. 

i8« Invasion of England. — As for the Scots they mus- 
tered stronger than before, and, on August 20, 1640, they 
crossed the Tweedy and entered England, At Newburn they 
defeated a body of English, and crossing the Tyne, marched 
on to Newcastle, which yielded to them without offering 
resistance. They then took Durham, Tynemoutk, and 
Shields without a struggle. Meanwhile news came from 
Scotland that the two great strongholds of the East and of 
the West, Edinburgh and Dunbarton^ had again fallen into 
their hands. 

19. Treaty of Ripen. — Once more they sent to the King, who 
was then at York, a supplication in which they declared that 
all they wanted was satisfaction to their just demands. The 
King laid the matter before a great council of peers which he 
had called at York. By their advice it was decided to treat 
with the Scots. Eight Commissioners from their army came 
to Ripon, and the treaty which was begun there was not 
ended until nearly a year afterwards at London, All that 
they asked was granted, and they were promised three 
hundred thousand pounds to defray the expenses of this 
war, into which they said they had been driven. The armies 
were then disbanded, and peace seemed to be restored. The 
King came to Scotland once more, and a meeting of the 
Estates was held in which he let the members have their 
own way in everything. He also confirmed the right of the 
Estates to meet once every three years, and fixed the next 
meeting for June, 1644. 
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20. Breaking out of the War. — This seeming peace was 
but the lull before the storm, and, before one year had passed, 
the English had followed the example set them by the Scots 
in resisting the unlawful exactions of the King ; the Long 
Parliament had brought his minister Strafford^ the chief 
agent of his despotism, to the scaffold, and had called on the 
people to arm in defence of their rights and liberties. When 
the great Civil War began in earnest, each side was eager to 
secure the help of the fine army which the Scots had at their 
command. Religious opinion decided the matter. The Par- 
liament, which was as much opposed to episcopacy as the Scots 
were, adopted the solemn League and Covenant^ and ordered 
every one to sign it, and by so doing induced the Scots to 
join them. The army was raised again, and put under the 
conunand of the two Leslies^ Alexander, now Earl of Leven^ 
and his nephew David, who soon proved the better soldier of 
the two. A second time they entered England, January 19, 
1644, and leaving a part of their force to besiege Newcastle 
marched on into Yorkshire, and joined the troops of the 
Parliament in time to share their victory at Marston Moor, 
Newcastle was taken by storm, October 19. 

21. Montrose's Campaign. — Meanwhile Montrose, whose 
zeal for the Covenant had now changed into zeal for the King, 
was taking advantage of the absence of the Covenanting 
force in England to win back the North for Charles with 
an army of Celts alone. It was the first time that the High- 
landers had been turned to account in regular war. Hitherto 
they had been thought only capable of preying upon one 
another, but now, under a General who knew how to handle 
them, they did wonders. The Lowlanders who had hastily 
mustered to oppose them were beaten at Tippermuir, 
Montrose then took Perth, marched northward, again de- 
feated the Covenanters, took Aberdeen once more, and held 
for the King this town which twice before he had held for 
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the Covenant. He then turned to the West, wasted the 
country of his great enemy Argyle^ pounced down upon 
and scattered the force gathered to oppose his own on the 
shore of Loch Linnhe ; kept his army in the Highlands 
during the winter, and early in the spring took Dufuiee, He 
twice defeated the Covenanters in the country north of the 
Forth, and once south of it at Kilsyth. Thus in a wonderfully 
J short time he won back nearly the whole country for the 

King. But the secret of his success had lain in the rapid 
marches and sudden attacks that kept his men busy. When 
the fighting was over, the Highlanders, as was their wont, 
went off in large numbers to take home their spoil. In 
this way his army was diminished. David Leslie, who had 
been summoned home to oppose him, brought some cavalry 
from the southern army against his weakened force, and 
won a complete victory at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, Sep- 
tember 1 2th, 1645, Montrose reireated with the small rem- 
nant that was left to him, but he found it impossible to re- 
assemble his scattered force. His campaign had lasted little 
more than a year, and a few months later the King, who 
had thrown himself on the protection of the Scots army at 
Newark, ordered him to lay down his arms. Montrose obeyed 
and left the country. 

22. Dealings with the King. — While the Scots army was 
lying before Newark, Charles, whose cause was now nearly 
hopeless, secretly left Oxford, where he was besieged by 
the army of the Parliament, and sought protection in the 
camp of the Scots. A few days afterwards Newark sur- 
rendered, and they returned with the King to Newcastle, 
He stayed in their hands eight months. During this time, 
though they behaved towards him with respect and courtesy, 
he was really their prisoner, and they were busy treating 
with the Parlianient for the terms of his surrender. If he 
had turned Presbyterian and signed the Covenant, no doubt 
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they would have protected him, but after many arguments 
with Henderson^ a noted divine of their party, he still re- 
mained unconvinced. In the end they agreed to leave 
England on payment of 400,000 pounds arrears of pay 
that were due to them. When they returned to their own 
country, they left the King to the mercy of the English 
Parliament. 

23. The Bngagement. — ^A few months later, when Charles 
was a prisoner at Carisbrooke, he made a secret treaty with 
the moderate party in Scotland^ to the effect that, if they 
would help him to win back his power, he would confirm the 
Covenant and would make a trial of the presbyterian Church 
in England. On this the Committee of Estates^ in whose 
hands the government was, raised an army and sent it into 
England, with Hamilton^ who had been created a Duke, 
at its head. They were defeated at Preston by Oliver 
Cromwell, lieutenant-general of the parliamentary army. The 
Duke marched on to Uttoxeier. There he and his army laid 
down their arms, and yielded themselves prisoners, August 25, 
1648. But the extreme party in Scotland were very wroth 
against the Engagers, as they called those who had made 
this "engagement" with the King. They thought that the 
taking of the Covenant by the King was a mere pretence, 
and that Hamilton's expedition was a sinful helping of the 
Malignants, A change in the government was the result. 
Argyle, the head of the extreme Covenanters, raised his 
followers, while from the Western Lowlands, which were just 
waking to zeal for the Covenant, a body of men, with Lord 
Eglinton at their bead, marched on Edinburgh. This was 
called the Whiggamore^ Raid, from Whig, a word used 
in the Westland for urging on horses. This was the 
origin of the word Whig, which gradually became the nick- 
name of a political party. Argyle and his party came to 
terms with Cromwell, and formed a new Committee of 
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Estates. Cromwell then marched to Edinburgh, and made 
them give him an assurance that none of the Engagers 
should be allowed to take any part in the government. By 
the Act of Classes which was then passed, all profane 
persons and enemies of the Covenant were likewise shut 
out from holding office. 

24. The Directory and Confession of Faith. — The Scots 
now hoped to see their Church and their Covenant adopted 
over all three kingdoms. In this hope they were disappointed, 
for the most of the parliamentary party were Independents, 
who had no idea of exchanging the tyranny of bishops for 
that of presbyters. Kn Assembly of Divines met at West- 
mitister, June 12, 1643, to settle religious matters. They 
adopted the Covenant, and the Scots in return accepted their 
directory of public worship, and the Confession of Faith 
drawn up by them in place of their own Books of Disciplifie 
and Common Order. But though the Covenant was thus no- 
minally accepted in England, the different English sects were 
allowed far more liberty than the strict Covenanters thought 
right. 

25. The King's Death.— On the thirtieth of Januaiy, 1649, 
the King was beheaded at Whitehall. With the court of 
justice which professed to try him, with the sentence which 
it passed, and with the execution of that sentence, the Scots 
had nothing whatever to do. As they had no idea of the 
existence of their kingdom without a king, nor of having 
any other king than the hereditary one, no sooner was the 
news of the King's death known in Edinburgh^ than Charles 
his son was proclaimed King of Great Britain^ France, and 
Ireland, 

26. Charles 11., 1649-1685. Fate of Hamilton and 
Huntly. — Hamilton, who was a prisoner in England, was 
brought to trial as an English subject by his English title of 
Earl of Cambridge; he was found guilty of treason in invading 
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the country, and was beheaded. Huntly met with a like fate 
in Scotland. He was also charged with treason in having 
made war for the King against the Covenanters. 

27. Montrose's Rising. — Meanwhile in the north Montrose 
made one more effort for the king. With a small army of 
foreigners which he had gathered on the Continent he landed 
in Orkney^ and from thence passed over to Scotland early in 
1650. But his followers were dispersed by a detachment from 
the Covenanting army. He himself wandered for a while 
in the Highlands, but was at last taken prisoner, brought to 
Edinburgh^ and hanged there without a trial. He was lying 
under sentence of death for treason, which had been passed 
against him five years before, when he first took up arms for 
the King. 

28. Arrival of Charles. — But while the Estates were thus 
dealing with the leaders of the Malignants, they were busy 
on their own account treating ibr the return of Charles. 
They looked on him as their lawful King, and they were 
ready to be faithful to him if he would sign the Covenant 
and promise to submit to the dictates of the Assembly. 
These promises he made, and, before he landed, he signed 
the Covenant, in July, 1650, while the courtiers whom he had 
brought with him were nearly all sent away as being either 
Malignants or Engagers. 

29. Cromwell's Conquest. — No sooner did the news of 
these doings reach London than Cromiveilyf^s sent northward 
with a large army to put a stop to them. The old hatred of 
England was rekindled by this invasion, and numbers of 
recruits flocked round the banner of the Covenant The army 
thus brought together was made up of good soldiers who 
made no pretences to piety, and of would-be saints who knew 
nothing of fighting. But the saints drove from their ranks 
all whom they suspected of lukewarmness in the cause and 
therefore looked on as sinners, and thus weeded out their 
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best soldiers. Those who were left were put under the com- 
mand of Leslie, and the King was not suffered to go out with 
the host. They took up a strong position on the hills south 
of the Firth of Forth, and for*some time Cromwell tried in 
vain to bring them to a battle, but at last Leslie was per- 
suaded against his better judgment to go down into the 
plain and meet the enemy. A battle was fought near 
Dunbar, September 3, in which the Scots were thoroughly 
beaten. 

30. The Coronation. — Meanwhile Charles was in Dunfertn- 
line, in old times the royal city, under care so strict and 
watchful that it was very much like imprisonment. The life 
which he led there was so distasteful to him that he made 
his escape, in hopes of joining the northern chiefs. But 
their plans were badly laid. He found no one to meet him 
as he had expected, and he was pursued and brought back by 
his former guardians. According to the ancient custom, 
Charles was crowned at Scone by the hands of the Marquess 
of Argyle, 

31. Battle of Worcester. — While Cromwell was busy in 
Scotland the Scots army marched into Enfrland, This 
time they took the King with them. But Cromwell hastened 
after them, came up with them at Worcester, and defeated 
them there, September 3, 165 1, exactly a year after his 
victory at Dunbar. This was the last battle fought in the 
Civil War. The Scots had been the first to take up the 
sword, and they were the last to lay it down. Charles, after 
wandering about for some time in danger, and in want, 
escaped to the Continent. Meanwhile General Monk, who 
had been left in Scotland >^ith an army of five thousand 
men, was reducing the country to subjection. The public 
records deposited in Stirling Castle were sent to the Tower 
of London. The Regalia, the Honours of Scotland as they 
were called, the Crown, the Sword, and the Sceptre, had 
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been taken to Dunnottar, one of the strong fortresses in 
Scotland, which stood on a ledge of rock overhanging the 
sea. The Castle made a gallant resistance, but was at last 
obliged to yield, but the Honours were not found in it. They 
had been taken secretly from the Castle by Mrs. Granger^ the 
wife of the minister of the parish. She rode through the 
camp with the Crown on her lap hidden in a bundle of lint, 
and the sceptre in her hand in the guise of a distaff, with 
the flax she was spinning wound round it. She and her 
husband buried the Honours under the floor of the church, 
and they kept their secret so well that no one knew what 
had become of them. 

32. Union with England. — Cromwell, now Lord Protector 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, set to work to carry 
out Edward the First's idea of a legislative union of England 
and Scotland. This Union was ratified by the Council, in 
1654. It was then settled that Scotland should be repre- 
sented by thirty members in the English Parliament. Free- 
trade was established between the two countries. Great 
changes were also made in the Church Government. The 
Assembly was closed, and the power of the Church-courts 
was done away with. The country was divided into five 
districts, and the care of providing ministers to the different 
parishes was laid upon a certain number of ministers to be 
chosen from these districts. In order to improve the state 
of the people, all feudal dues were taken away. Affixed rent 
in money was substituted for all the services and restrictions 
to which the land had hitherto been liable. The Highlands 
were kept in order by the founding of garrisoned Forts. 

33. Qlencaim's Expedition. — Once only was the peace and 
order thus well established broken in favour of the Stewarts. 
A rising was made in the Highlands by William Cunningham^ 
Lord Glencairn^ who acted under a commission from Charles. 
More than five thousand men gathered round him. Tbey 
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were dispersed by a detachment of Monk's troops under 
General Morgan at Loch Garry before they had come down 
from the Highlands. 

34. The Restoration. — The.ProUc/orjVfhose conquest had 

made Scotland prosperous, died September 3, 1658. His son 

Richard succeeded him in office, but he was not strong enough 

to keep order, as his father had done. A time of great 

confusion followed, which ended in the recall and Restoration 

of Charles. This was chiefly the work of General Monk. 

He was Commander of the Army in Scotland, during the 

Protectorate. Some time after Cromwell's death he called 

together a Convention of the Representatives of the Counties. 

Whether they knew of his intention of restoring Charles 

or not is not certain. But they aided him with a large sum 

of money. In November, 16^0, he set out with the army for 

London, and in about six months* time Charles returned in 

triumph to England. In Scotland, where Charles had 

been already crowned, his return was celebrated with great 

rejoicings by the people, who hoped that he would uphold 

the Covenant which he had signed. Before long, they found 

out how much they had been mistaken. In the very first 

English Parliament, an Act was passed which took from 

Scotland the privilege of free-trade with England, which she 

had enjoyed under Cromwell. This was the Navigation 

Act, by which the exporting and importing of merchandise 

into England, or any of her colonies, was forbidden to any 

but English vessels. 

35. Episcopacy Re-established.— y^?;!^ Middleton^ a sol- 
dier of fortune, who had been taken prisoner at Worcester, 
and who had afterwards taken an active part in Glencaim's 
expedition, was now made Ecu^l of Middleton, and was sent 
to Scotland as Commissioner When the Estates met, an 
Act called the Act Rescissory was passed. By this Act, 
all the Acts passed since 1633 where cut out of the Statutes ; 
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nearly all the concessions wrung from Charles the First 
were recalled. The causes of dispute between the King and 
the people were thus restored to the state in which they had 
been before the great struggle began. In this same year 
Episcopacy was re-established by the Estates, and the Cove- 
nant was publicly burned by the hangman. As there was 
but one of the old bishops still alive, three new ones were 
consecrated in England. James Sharp was the Primate. 
He had gone up to London to plead the cause of the Cove- 
nant and of Presbyters ; he came back an Archbishop, and 
was thenceforward foremost in persecuting the cause he had 
deserted. 

36. Fate of Argyle and of Guthrie. — The government 
of Scotland was entrusted to a Privy Council. Its authority 
was supported by a standing lifeguard, the troop that former 
kings had often asked for in vain. To this Council were 
entrusted the supreme powers of the Estates during the 
intervals between the Sessions. An Act 0/ Indemnity 
was promised, but before it was passed several persons 
suffered death. Two of those who thus fell were specially 
distinguished. The one was Argyle, whose great power 
made him a dangerous rival to the King. He was treache- 
rously seized in London, whither he had gone to pay his court 
to Charles. He was sent down to Edinburgh, where he was 
tried for treason, found guilty, and beheaded, May 27, 1661. 
But the victim who was most regretted and whose fate called 
forth the most pity was James Guthrie, a noted divine, the 
leader of the extreme party among the Covenanters. This 
party, who were called the Remonstrants, had prepared a 
Remonstrance to be presented to the King directly after his 
return, praying that no form of worship but their own might 
be suffered within the realm. This remonstrance was drawn 
up by Guthrie. It was never presented, and those who had 
projected it were put in prison. Guthrie was now brought 
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to trial on a charge of spreading abroad sedition and treason 
against the Government. He refused any legal defence, and 
avowed and justified all that he had done. He was found 
guilty and beheaded. He was looked on by the Covenanters 
as a martyr for his faith, and his last words were treasured 
up with special veneration. 

37. The Ejection. — The promised Act of Indemnity was 
not passed till 1662, and it was not a free pardon, as had 
been looked for. Between seven and eight hundred persons 
were heavily fined. In this same year an Act was passed 
requiring all persons holding any public office to sign a 
Declaration that the Covenant was an unlawful oath ; and 
lastly a law was passed that all ministers presented to livings 
since 1639 should be turned out, unless they would agree to 
be collated or instituted by the new bishops. The ministers 
who refused to consent to episcopal collation were required 
to remove with their families out of their parishes within 
a month from the date of the passing of this Act. The 
meeting of the Council in which it was passed was called 
the Drunken Parliament^ from the condition of the mem- 
bers present. Sooner than submit to this, three hundred 
and fifty ministers resigned. Most of their parishioners 
followed them, and the churches were left empty, while the 
people flocked to the open-air services of their former 
pastors. To prevent this an Act was passed for levying 
fines on all persons who did not go to their parish church 
on the Lord's Day. Another Act, called the Mile Act, was 
also passed, which forbade the recusant or refusing ministers 
to come within twenty miles of their former parishes, or 
within three miles of any royal burgh. The Court of High 
Commission was revived, and empowered to proceed against 
all dissenters from the Episcopal (now the Established) 
Church, whether they were Romanists or Presbyterians. 
But this tyranny drove the people to revolt, and a third 
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Religious War began. In the first the people had taken up 
arms for a question of doctrine ; the second arose from dis- 
putes about a form of prayer ; this, the third, was caused by 
enforcing a form of Church-government specially disliked by 
the nation. In the conduct of public prayer no change was 
made. As there had been in James's reign a Presbyterian 
Church with a Liturgy^ so now there was an Episcopal 
Church without one. But, though the cause of dispute 
seemed this time of less importance than in the two former 
wars, the zeal on the one side and the persecution on the 
other were greater than they had been in the former struggles. 
Tlien Edinburgh and the Eastern Lowlands had borne the 
brunt of the battle ; now it was in the West, where it was 
latest kindled, that religious zeal flamed fiercest and lasted 
longest. 

38. Western Rising. — In spite of fines and penalties the 
churches still remained empty, while the people went long 
distances to gather round their " outed ** ministers. On the 
hill-sides, wherever in short they were least likely to be dis- 
persed by the dragoons, they met to hear the sermons of 
their favourite preachers. But so great was the danger in- 
curred by thus worshipping God according to their consciences 
that sentries were stationed on the hill-tops round to give warn- 
ing of the approach of danger, and the men stacked their 
muskets so that they could seize and use them on a moment's 
notice. Such meetings were called Conventicles^ and to hunt 
them down bands of soldiers scoured the country in all 
directions. In the south-west the troops were under the 
command of Sir James Turner^ and it was his severity that 
drove the people to actual revolt. The immediate cause of 
the outbreak was the rescue of an old man from the clutches 
of a group of soldiers who were ill-using him. In the scuffle 
one of the soldiers was wounded. This affair happened at 
Dairy, in Ayrshire, A large body of peasants soon gathered 
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to protect their conventicles. They seized Turner at Dum- 
frieSf and, when their numbers had increased to nearly three 
thousand, they set out for Edinburgh^ expecting the people 
of the Eastern Counties to show their former spirit by rising 
to join them. General Thomas Dalziely who had made him- 
self a reputation by fighting for the Czar of Russia against 
Turks and Tartars, was sent to bar their way. But they 
avoided and passed him. He had to come back after them 
as far as the Pentland Hills, where they were so well posted 
that the troops could only break and disperse them by re- 
peated attacks. But the feeling of this district had changed 
so much that the peasantry now turned against these wild 
Whigs of the Westland, and treated them nearly as badly as 
the troopers had done. 

39. The Persecution. — This rising did no real good, for 
after the defeat at Pentland in 1666 the tyranny became even 
more cruel than before. The trials which followed were in- 
famous, from the shameful and constant use of torture. The 
instruments used for this purpose were the thumbkin^ a screw 
applied to the thumb-joint, and the booty a cylinder in which 
the leg of the victim was crushed by hammering in wedges. 
Both inflicted the most fearful pain without destroying life. 
Twenty men were hanged in different places. The fines and 
forfeitures inflicted were given as rewards to soldiers and 
lawyers who might get them out of the offenders as they 
best could. At this time certain bonds called law-burrows 
were originated. These were bonds by which all the principal 
men in a district pledged themselves to prevent those beneath 
them in rank from breaking the peace. 

40. The Indulgence.-— But these measures only increased 
the disorders they were intended to quiet, and the Govern- 
ment tried a new system of greater toleration. An Indul- 
gence was issued, by which those of the outed ministers who 
could prove that they had lived peaceably and had not held 
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conventicles since they had been turned out of their livings, 
were allowed to go back to their parishes, provided no one 
else had been put in their place. Some few took advantage 
of it ^ but the greater number would not, and looked on 
their indulged brethren as nearly as bad as the prelatists. 
But this semblance of yielding was more than balanced by 
new exactions. Intercommuning — that is, having anything 
to do with any persons who had in any way broken any 
of the many laws against conventicles — ^was denounced as 
a criminal offence. LauderdaUy who succeeded Middleton 
as Commissioner in 1669, brought an army of Celts down 
on the Lowlands, which they -pillaged at pleasure, carrying 
back rich spoils to their native mountains. 

41. Murder of Sharp. — Sharpy the Primate, who was looked 
on as the originator of all the persecutions, was bitterly 
hated. He was shot at in Edinburgh while getting into his 
carriage, but was not hurt. Some time after he recognized 
the man who had thus tried to take his life. Mitchell the 
assassin was tried, and being bribed by a promise of pardon, 
freely confessed that he had fired the shot. Instead of receiv- 
ing the promised pardon, Mitchell was sent to prison, tortured, 
and finally put to death in 1678. But the very next year 
Mitchell's attempt was repeated with better success. As 
Sharp was driving with his daughter across Magus Moor, 
near St. Andrews, he fell into the hands of a party of men 
who were lying in wait there for one Carmichaely the Sheriff- 
substitute, a wretch who had made himself specially hated. 
When they heard that the Archbishop's coach was coming 
that way, they looked on it as a special act of Providence 
by which the Lord delivered him into their hands. They 
fired into the coach, but did not hit him. He sheltered 
himself behind his daughter, but they dragged him out, and 
hacked him to death on the heath in a very barbarous way, 
May 3, 1679. It had long been believed that Sharp was in 
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league with the Devil. To find proof of this they had no 
sooner slain him than they began to search everything he 
had with him. At last they opened his snuff-box, when a 
bee flew out. This they agreed must have been his familiar 
spirit. Every effort was made to track the murderers, among 
whom were Hackston of Rathillet and Balfour of Burley, 
but they escaped to the West. 

42. Sanquhar Declaration.— ^The straitest sect of the 
Covenanters now put forth a protest called the Sanquhar 
Declaration, Their leaders were Donald Cargill and 
Richard Cameron^ after whom they were called Cameronians. 
Their openly avowed intention was to free the country from 
the tyranny under which it was groaning. They held that 
Charles had by his perjury forfeited the crown. They excom- 
municated both him and his brother y antes y Duke of Yorky 
who was the Commissioner, and surpassed both Middloton 
and Lauderdale in cruelty. To kill either the King or his 
brother, or both of them, the Sanquhar men declared would 
be perfectly justifiable. They joined themselves together 
by one of the old bonds for mutual defence and support. 
Hackston of Rathillet, who had been present at the death 
of Sharp, was a chief man among them. With him as their 
leader they sought a refuge from the troopers who were 
out after them in Airds Moss^ in Ayrshire. There they were 
attacked, and, though they fought bravely, were overcome 
by the soldiers. 

43. Drumclog. — The hill-country between Lanark and Ayr 
was the favourite haunt of the Covenanters, Here they held 
great conventicles, to which the men came armed. One of 
the largest of these meetings was gathered at Drumclog, near 
Loudon Hill, when they were attacked by a body of dragoons 
under John Graham, of Claverhouse. But Claverhouse was 
unaccustomed to this irregular way of fighting, and he was 
defeated. The Covenanters, wild with joy, thought that 
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they saw the special hand of Providence in this success. 
They gathered in great numbers; and marched on Gla^ow. 
But they did no harm to either the city or the citiiens ; they 
only took down from the gates the heads and limbs of their 
friends who had suffered for their faith, and buried them. 

44. Bothwell Bridge. — To put down this revolt, Charles 
sent his ill^timate son, James^ Duke of BuccUuch and 
MpHmoutk^ with an army of fifteen thousand men. The 
leal of the Covenanters was great, but their resources were 
few, and their leaders unskilfuL It was therefore an easy 
matter for a well-trained army to defeat them, and at the 
Bridge over the Clyde at Botkwell they were beaten with 
great slaughter. Twelve hundred fell into the hands of the 
victors. Seven of these were put to death, some were re- 
leased on giving sureties for their future good conduct, and 
the rest were shipped off to the plantations. CameroH fell in 
this fray. Hadtston and CargiU were taken, and brou|^t to 
trial at Edinburgh, found guilty, and put to death afterwards. 

45. Test Act. — ^While the Duke of York was Commissioner, 
an Act was passed to the effect that all persons taking office, 
whether under Government or from the Corporation of 
Burghs, should take the Test, an oath for the maintenance 
of the Protestant Faith as it had been established in the first 
Parliament of Jamus the Sixth. At the same time the King 
was declared supreme in Church and State, and the heredi- 
tary succession was declared to be unchangeable. Now, as 
it was weU known that James, the King's brother and the 
heir to the throne, was a Romanist, it was clear that the Test 
gave no security to the Protestant Faith, if James, when 
King, could make what changes he pleased in the Church. 

46. Argyle'8 Opposition. — Archibald^ Earl of Argyle, who 
had been restored to his father's earldom, was the most 
powerful chief in the kingdom. His father had lost his life 
for his atuchment to the Covenant, but he himself had 
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hitherto upheld the Government, and had even offered to 
bring his Highlanders to its support. Now, however, he 
showed signs of opposition, for he would only take the Test 
with the protest that he did so only in so far as it was con- 
sistent with itself and with the safety of the Protestant Faith. 
For til is reservation he was accused of leasing-making, that 
is, of making mischief between the King and his people. 
This offence had, by a most unjust law passed in the reign 
of James the Sixth, been made treason. By this law Argyle 
was condemned to death. He escaped and fied to Holland, 
where he became the centre of a party of his fellow-country- 
men who had also left their country because of their political 
opinions. After this unjust attack on Argyle no one could 
be sure of his liberty, and a scheme was got up for emigra- 
tion to Carolina, One Robert Ferguson was connected with 
this scheme. As this man was concerned in an English plot 
against the life of the King, called the Rye House Plot^ all 
who had any dealings with him were suspected of being art 
and part in that too, and were called to account before the 
Council. Baillie of Jerviswood, a man much beloved and 
respected, was tried on an accusation of conspiracy, was 
found guilty, and put to death. His death greatly increased 
the popular discontent 

47. James VII. 1685-1688. The Killing Time.— The 
death of Charles and the accession of James rather made 
matters worse than better for the people. Another defiance 
from the Catneronians, called the Apologetical Declaration^ 
was met by an Act which gave the soldiers power at once 
to put to death anyone who would not take the Abjuration 
Oath; that is, swear that they abhorred and renounced this 
treasonable Declaration. A time of cruel slaughter followed, 
in which Claverhouse was the chief persecutor. Many 
heartrending tales are told of the sufferings of the poor 
creatures whose fanaticism led them to persist in refusing to 
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take this oath. There is a story told that one yohn Brown^ 
known as the " Christian Carrier," a man of great repute 
among them, was shot dead by Claverhouse himself, almost 
without warning, before the eyes of his wife. At another time 
two women, Margaret Maclauchlan and Margaret Wilson — 
one old, the other young — were, it is said, tied to stakes on 
the Solway shore^ that they might be drowned by inches by 
the flowing tide. These tales and others of a like sort, 
bear witness to the brutality of the one side and to the 
constancy of the other. Early in James's reign an Act was 
passed by which attending a Conventicle became a capital 
crime. 

48. Argyle's Rising. — Monmouth was in Holland yfh&n 
his father died, and many refugees from England and Scot- 
land were there with him. Among them they got up a 
scheme for placing him on the throne in place of his uncle 
James, who was hated, while Monmouth was very popular. 
To carry this out they planned a rising, which was to have 
taken place at the same time in both kingdoms. Argyle was 
lo take the lead in Scotland, but he was subject to the inter- 
ference of a Committee chosen from among the others. The 
Government was informed of this intended outbreak, and aJl 
the clans that were known to be hostile to Argyle were 
roused against him. Early in May he landed in Kintyre, 
and sent out the fiery cross to summon his clansmen, who 
mustered to the number of 1800. But the quarrels and the 
jealousy of the Committee placed over him overthrew all his 
plans. By their advice he marched into the Lowlands, 
where the people were little disposed to join him. The fort 
where he had stored his arms and ammunition was seized by 
the King's men. His men were starving. They deserted in 
large numbers, and were at last dispersed by a false alarm 
as they were marching on Glasgow. Argyle himself was 
taken while trying to escape. He was still lying under the 
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old sentence of death, which had been passed against him 
for leasing-making. This sentence was executed without 
any further trial, and with a repetition of all the indignities 
which had been heaped upon Montrose. After his death the 
vengeance of the Government fell on his clansmen. The 
country round Inverary was wasted, while great numbers of 
the clan were transported to the plantations, many of them 
having been first cruelly mutilated. At the first alarm of 
the invasion a large body of prisoners for religious opinion, 
of all ages and both sexes, had been sent to Dunnottar^ a 
strong castle on the coast of Kincardine, where they were so 
closely crowded together in one dungeon that many died there. 
Most of the survivors were also sent to the plantations. 

49. The Indulgence. — Up to this time the Council had 
blindly followed in the lead of the King. They would now 
do so no longer, as they feared that he meant to restofe the 
Roman Catholic Faith. The Duke of Queensberryy the Com- 
missioner, was deprived of his office, and James Drummondy 
Earl of Perth^ a convert to Romanism, was placed in his 
stead. James next tried to get a Bill passed by which all 
the penalties against the Roman Catholics should be done 
away, while those against the Covenanters should remain 
in force. To this Bill even the bishops objected, and James 
saw that there was nothing for it but to treat all sects alike. 
He published several Indulgences, but it was only the last, in 
1688, that was full and complete. It extended toleration to 
all, even to the Quakers, who had up to this time been as 
much despised and persecuted as the Covenanters. 

50. Deposition of James. — This change of policy on the 
part of the King had come too late. His attack on the 
liberties of the Church in England had been resisted by 
seven of her bishops ; and before long his English subjects 
resolved to bear his tyranny no longer. They invited his 
nephew and son-in-law, JVilltam, Prince of Orange, to come 
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to their aid. He came, and was by common consent invited 
to mount the throne abdicated by James. When the news 
of William's entry into London reached Edinburgh, a depu- 
tation, headed by Hamilton, was sent to him, to pray him to 
call a Convention of the Estates, and, till it met, to take the 
government of Scotland into his own hands, Jan. 7th, 1689. 

51. William and Mary, 1689-1702. The Convention.— 
When the Convention met there was a large Whig majority. 
They passed a resolution that James by his misgovernment 
had forfeited the throne ; they therefore deposed him, and 
offered the crown to William and his wife Mary, the daughter 
of James, on the same terms as had been made in England. 
The Convention then turned itself into a Parliament, which 
went on to the end of the reign. The members went in 
procession to the Cross of Edinburgh, where their vote was 
read. William and Mary were then proclaimed ; and the 
ministers of parishes were ordered to pray publicly for the 
King and Queen, on pain of being turned out of their livings. 
To the Claim of Right, which was much the same as the 
English one, a special clause was added, declaring prelacy to 
be an intolerable burthen which had long been hateful to the 
people, and which ought to be swept away. Three Commis^ 
sioners were sent with the Instrument of Government to 
London. Argyle administered the coronation oath; but 
William, while taking it, declared that he would not become 
a persecutor in support of any sect. 

52. The Rabbling. — The fall of James was followed by the 
fall of the Episcopal Church, which had made itself hateful 
to the greater number of the people. They took the law into 
their own hands, and on Christmas Day, 1688, a general 

attack was made on the curates or parish priests in the 
Western Lowlands. About two hundred curates with their 
families were at once driven out of their houses with every 
sort of insult and abuse. William did not approve of these 
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excesses, but he had no means of putting a stop to them, for 
there was no regiment north of the Tweed. He put forth a 
proclamation ordering all persons to lay down their arms, but 
it was little heeded. The rabbling and turning out went on 
much as before. If the bishops would have taken the oaths, 
William would most likely have protected them ; but they 
remained true to their old master, and shared his fall. For 
a time all was disorder. In some parishes the curates went 
on ministering as heretofore, while in others the Presbyterian 
divines held services in tents, or illegally occupied the pulpits. 
It was not till June 1690 that the Presbyterian Church 
was re-established by law. Sixty of the ministers who had 
been turned out at the Restoration were still living, and to 
them was given authority to visit all the parishes, and to 
turn out all those curates whom they thought wanting in 
abilities, scandalous in morals, or unsound in faith. Those 
livings from which the curates had been rabbled and driven 
away were declared vacant. This way of dealing with the 
Church gave offence both to the Episcopahans and to the ex- 
treme Presbyterians, who did not approve of the interference 
of the King in Church matters. Both these parties continued 
to look on William and Mary as usurpers. 

53. Dundee's Revolt. — When the Convention first met, 
each party, Whigs and Jacobites alike, had dreaded an out- 
break on the part of the other. In the cellars of the city 
were hidden large numbers of Covenanters, who had been 
brought up from the West to overawe the Jacobites, while the 
Duke of Gordon held the Castle for James, and he could, if he 
had so chosen, have turned the guns upon the city. But the 
Jacobites, finding themselves in the minority, determined to 
leave Edinburgh, and to hold a rival Convention at Stirling; 
while it was agreed that the Marquess of A thole should 
bring a body of his Highlanders to protect them. But this 
plan was so ill concerted that Claverhouse, now Viscount 
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Dundee f left hastily before the others were ready, an alann 
was given, and they were all secured. Dundee withdrew to 
his own house in the Highlands, and stayed there quietly for 
some time. But a few months later certain letters written to 
him by James fell into the hands of the Government, and an 
order was sent out for his arrest. Thus roused to action, he 
summoned the clans for King Jafnes. Many of them joined 
him, more from hatred of Argyle than from love for James. 
General Mackay^yAio had come North with three regiments, 
was sent against him ; but he was not used to the Highland 
way of fighting, and wasted some weeks in running about 
after an enemy who always kept out of his way. Dundee had 
no regular troops, but, as Montrose had done before him, he 
showed what good soldiers the Celts can make with a good 
leader. As both Dundiee and Montrose were Lowlanders, 
they could not, excite the jealousy of the chiefs, and were all 
the better fitted for the supreme command of a Celtic army. 
Each clan in such an army formed a regiment bound together 
by a tie of common brotherhood, and all bound to live or die 
for the colonel their chief ; and so long as the clans could be 
kept from quarrelling all went well. Dundee wrote to James, 
who was now in Ireland, for help ; but he only sent three 
hundred miserably-equipped foot, under an officer named 
Canon, The hopes of the Whigs were placed in Argyle and 
the western Covenanters, but neither of these did all that was 
expected of them. Argyle could not, because his country 
had been so lately wasted ; and the Covenanters would not, 
because the more part of them thought it a sin to fight for 
a King who had not signed the Covenant. Some of them 
however thought otherwise, and of these a regiment was 
raised, and placed under the command of the Earl of Angus. 
This regiment was called the Cameronians. 

54. Battle of Killiecrankie. — The war now broke out 
again. It was the great aim of each party to win over the 
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adherents of Athole. The Marquess himself, to keep out of 
harm's way, had gone to England, and of those whom he had 
left to act for him some were for James, others for the King 
and Queen. It was of importance to both sides to secure 
the castle of Blair, which belonged to Athole, and near there 
the two armies met, at Killiecrankie^ a pass leading into the 
Highlands. Here the Celts won a brilliant and decided 
victory. The clansmen charged sword in hand down the 
pass with such fury that they swept their foes before them ; 
and Mackay, with a few hundred men, all he could gather 
of his scattered army, was forced to flee to Stirling, July 
27, 1689. But this success had been dearly bought by the 
death of Dundee. Thus left without a leader, the victors 
thought more of plunder than pursuit ; nor was there 
anyone among them fitted to fill Dundee's place, and to 
follow up the advantage he had won. Recruits came in, 
their numbers increased, but this only made the disorder 
greater. 

55. Attack on Dunkeld. Buchan's Attempt. — A month 
later they attacked the Cameronian regiment stationed at 
Dunkeld. They took the town at the first attack, but the 
soldiers defended themselves in the church and in a house 
belonging to Athole in the town with such spirit, that the 
Highlanders were driven back. They blamed the Irish for 
the defeat, and the Irish blamed them, and the end of it was 
that the clans dispersed, and Canon and his Irish withdrew 
to Mull. In the spring of the next year the clans gathered 
again, under an officer named Buchan^ who came from 
James with a commission to act as his commander-in-chief 
in Scotland. But they were surprised and scattered in the 
strath of the Spey^ by Sir William Livingstone^ who held 
Inverness for William, This action ended the Civil War in 
Scotland^ for Gordon had long since given up Edinburgh 
Castle. To t:eep the western clans in order, Mackay built 
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a fort in the west of Invernesskire, which was called Fort 
William, in honour of the King. The castle on the Bass, a 
rock in the Firth of Forth, was the last place which held 
out for y antes, but the garrison were at last obliged to 
give in, from want of food. 

56. Reduction of the Highlands. — Still the chiefs did not 
take the oaths to William, and were clearly only waiting for 
the appearance of a new leader to break out again. To win 
them over to the Government a large sum of money was put 
into the hands of John Campbell, Earl of Breadalbane, He 
was accused of cheating both the clans and the King by 
keeping a part of this sum himself, and he never gave any 
clear account of what he had done with it. At the same 
time a proclamation was put forth which offered pardon to 
all the rebels who should take the oaths to William and 
Mary before or on December 31, 169 1. All who did not take 
advantage of this offer were after that day to be dealt with 
as enemies and traitors, and warlike preparations were made 
for carrying out the threat. 

57. Massacre of Glencoe. — By the day named the clans had 
all come in, except Maclan, chief of a tribe of MacDonalds, 
who lived in Glencoe, a wild mountain valley in the north- 
western comer of Argyleshire, On the last day, December 
31, Maclan and his principal clansmen went to Fort 
William to take the oaths, but found that there was no one 
there who had authority to administer them. There was no 
magistrate nearer than Inverary, and, as the ground was 
deeply covered with snow, it was some days before Maclan 
got there. But the sheriff, in consideration of his goodwill 
and of the delay that he had met with, administered the 
oaths, (January 6,) and sent an account of the whole affair to 
the Privy Council at Edinburgh. Unfortunately for Glencoe, 
Breadalbane was his bitter personal enemy, and along with 
Sir John Dairy mple, the Master of Stair^ he determined on 
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his destruction. An order for the extirpation of the whole 
tribe was drawn up and presented to William^ who signed 
it, and it was carried out with cold-blooded treachery. A 
party of soldiers, under the command of Campbell of Glen- 
fyoHy appeared in the Glen. They gave out that they came as 
friends, and as such they were kindly welcomed, and shared 
the hospitality of the MacDonalds for a fortnight. Without 
any warning they turned on their hosts, and before dawn of 
a winter's morning slew nearly all the dwellers in the valley, 
old and young together, February 13, 1691. They then 
burnt the houses, and drove off the cattle, so that nothing 
was left for the few wretched beings who had escaped 
death but to perish miserably of cold and hunger. Whether 
William knew the whole state of the case or not when he 
signed the warrant is not certain, but he did not punish 
those who had dared to commit this wholesale murder in 
his name. And though four years after, when a stir was 
made about it, he did grant a commission to the Privy 
Council to iaquire into the matter, he did not bring to judg- 
ment the Master of Stairy who was very clearly pointed out 
as the guilty person. 

58. Darien Scheme. — ^Just at this time the public attention 
was taken up with a scheme for founding a new colony on 
the Isthmus of Darien, and people's minds were so full of it 
that nothing else was thought of. It was got up by William 
Paterson, who is to be remembered as the originator of the 
Bank of England, He fancied that he had found, what 
Columbus and the other navigators of his day had sought 
in vain, a short cut to the Indies, His plan was to plant a 
colonyon the isthmus which unites North and South America, 
and to make it the route by which the merchandise of the 
East should be brought to Europe, thereby shortening the 
long sea- voyage. He drew glowing pictures of the untold 
wealth that would thus fall to the lot of those who were 
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clear-sighted enough to join in the venture. A charter was 
granted to the new Company, which gave them a monopoly 
of the trade with Asia, Africa, and America for a term of 
thirty-one years, with leave to import all goods duty free, ex- 
cept foreign sugar and tobacco. Never had project been so 
popular. Every one was anxious to take shares. Half the 
capital of Scotland was invested in it, and poor and rich alike, 
deceived by PatersorCs lying stories of the healthiness and 
fertility of the soil and climate, were eager to hasten to the 
new colony. A few vessels were bought at Hamburg and 
Amsterdam, In these twelve hundred emigrants set sail on 
the 25th July, 1698, and arrived safely on the shore of the 
Gulf of Darien* They named the settlement which they 
founded there New Caledonia, and built a town and * a fort, 
to which they gave the names of New Edinburgh and St, 
Andrews, But, to set up such a trading market with any 
hopes of success, they ought to have had the good will and 
help of the great trading countries of Europe. Instead of 
t\i\s, England 2xl6. Holland yiete much opposed to the scheme, 
as being an interference with their trading rights. The East 
India Company looked on the bringing in of Eastern merchan- 
dise to Scotland as an infringement of their privileges. Spain 
too claimed the Isthmus as her own, and seized one of the 
Scottish ships ; while the Governor of the English colonies in 
North America refused to let them have supplies. In addition 
to these difficulties from without, the climate was wretchedly 
tmhealthy. Disease quickly thinned their ranks, till at last 
the miserable remnant whom it spared were glad to flee from 
almost certain death. They deserted the new settlement, and 
set sail for New York, Meanwhile such glowing reports of 
the success of the venture had been spread abroad at home, 
that a second body of thirteen hundred emigrants, ignorant 
of the fate of those who had gone before them, set sail in 
August of the next year. They found the colony deserted, 
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and the colonists gone. They themselves fared no better 
than the first settlers, and were in a few months driven out 
by the Spaniards. The Scottish people were deeply mortified 
and much enraged by the failure of this scheme. They 
blamed William for all the disasters of the colonists, because 
he had done nothing to help them, nor to prevent the 
interference of Spain. The Charter had been granted by 
the Government of Scotland without the King's knowledge 
when he was in Holland ; and though he could not recall it, 
it would have been unjust to his English subjects to show any 
favour to a scheme which, had it succeeded, might have 
proved the ruin of their East Indian trade. So much bad 
feeling arose out of this unfortunate affair between the two 
nations, that it was plain that if there was not a closer union 
between them there would be a breach before long. 

59. William's Death. — Just as the project of an Union was 
about to be considered in the English Parliament, William 
died, March 8, 1702. Since the death of Mary, in 1690, he 
had reigned alone. Both crowns now passed to Anne, the 
younger daughter of James VII. 

60. Education Act. — It was in this reign that the system 
of national education which has made the Scotch, as a 
people, so intelligent and well-informed, was re-cast. An 
Act was passed, in 1696, by which every parish was required 
to provide a suitable schoolhouse, and to pay a properly 
qualified schoolmaster for the instruction of the children 
of the parish. 

61. Anne, 1702-17x4. Act of Security. — James VII, had 
died in France a few months before his nephew, and his son 
had been proclaimed there as James VIII, This made the 
Whigs anxious to have a,n AeJ passed in Scotland similar to 
the English Act of Settlement, By this Act the Parliament 
of England had settled that, if Anne died without heirs, 
the crown should pass to the nearest Protestant heir, Sophia^ 

M M 
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Electress of Hanover, grand-daughter of James the Sixth, 
or tQ ixtx descendants. But the Estates still felt injured 
and angry abqut the late differences with England, and 
passed an Act of Security^ which made express conditions 
that the same person should not succeed to the throne of 
both kingdoms, unless, during Queen Anne's reign, measures 
had been taken for securing the honour and independence 
of the Scottish nation against English influence. The right 
of declaring war against England at any time was to remain 
with the Scottish Parliament. 

62. Trial and Death of Captain Green. — Just at this time 
an event happened which tended to increase the bad feeling 
between the two countries. An English ship, the Worcester^ 
was driven by stress of weather into the Firth of Forth, It 
was seized by the Scots, because the East India Company 
had some time before detained a Scotch ship. From the talk 
of some of the crew it was suspected that they had murdered 
the captain and crew of one of the Darien vessels which was 
missing. On this charge Captain Green of the Worcester^ 
his mate and crew, were brought to trial before the High 
Court of Admiralty. On the evidence of a black slave they 
were found guilty and condemned, and Green, his mate, and 
one of the crew were hanged. It was afterwards found out 
that the crime for which they had suffered had never been 
committed. The missing ship had gone ashore on the island 
of Madagascar, where Drutnmond, the captain, was then 
living. Whatever wrongs the Scots had suffered, the Eng- 
lish had now, after this unlawful deed, a very reasonable 
cause of complaint against them» 

63. The Union. — it was clear that, if the two kingdoms 
were to go on together in peace, it could only be by joining 
their Parliaments and their commercial interests into 
one. Commissioners from l)oth sides were appointed to 
consider the best way of effecting this union. Godolphiu^ 
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the Treasurer of England^ and the Duke of Queensberry^ 
the Royal Commissioner in Scotland^ were its chief pro- 
moters. The Commissioners drew up a Treaty of Union^ 
which was approved by the Parliaments of both countries. 
By the Articles of Union the succession to both crowns 
was settled in the Protestant heirs of Sophia j and each 
country was secured in the possession of her national 
Church as then established. Scotland was to send six- 
teen Representative Peers, elected from the whole body 
of Peers, and forty-five members from the Commons, to the 
Parliament at Westminster, henceforth to be called the 
Parliament of Great Britain, It was further settled that 
one seal, with the arms of both kingdoms quartered upon it, 
should serve for both countries, that both should be subject 
to the same Excise duties and Customs^ and should have 
the same privileges of trade. The same coins, weights, and 
measures were to be used throughout the island. The law- 
courts of Scotland, the Court of Justiciary and the Court 
of Session^ were to remain unchanged, only there was now a 
right of appeal from the Court of Session^ which had hitherto 
been supreme in all civil cases, to the House of Lords, In 
addition to the twenty-five Articles of Union, a special Act 
was passed for securing the liberty of the Church of Scot- 
land as it then stood in all time coming, and declaring that 
the Presbyterian should be the only Church government 
in Scotland. The first Parliament of Great Britain met 
October 23, 1707. 

64. Results of the Union.— Twice before this time the 
Legislature of the two kingdoms had been thus joined to- 
gether into one, under Edwqrd /. and under Cromwell, But 
these two unions, each the result of conquest, had lasted but 
a little while. This Union was destined to be more enduring, 
and to lead to increased prosperity in both kingdoms. For 
Scotland it was the beginning of quite a new state of things. 
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Hitherto the struggle for national life had left her no leisure 
for internal development, and at the time of the Union she 
was without manufactures, shipping, or commerce. With the 
end of her independent nationality a new social life began, and 
a spirit of industry and enterprise was awakened, which has 
since raised her people to their present eminence in trade, 
manufactures, and agriculture. The Union struck the last 
blow at the power of the Scottish nobles. They were not 
placed by any means on the same level with the Peers of 
the sister kingdom. It brought to the Commons, who during 
this period Jbad been much despised and oppressed, an in- 
crease in dignity and independence, by admitting them to a 
share in the liberty and privileges which the Commons of 
England had won for themselves with the sword. But what 
did even more for the prosperity of Scotland was the removal 
of all restrictions on her trade, which was now placed on 
the same footing as that of the larger kingdom. For half a 
century after the union of the crowns she had enjoyed 
free trade with England and her colonies ; but that was 
brought to an end by the Navigation Act, passed soon after 
the Restoration, which forbade the importing of any foreign 
goods into England except in English vessels, and which 
was, as the Scots justly complained, the ruin of their rising 
commerce. 

65. Literature and Art. — Between the union of the Crowns 
and the union of the Parliaments there was but little advance 
in literature or art. This was in great part owing to the fact 
that, just when all other nations had taken to writing in their 
own tongues in place of Latin, the Scottish Court migrated 
to London. There the Northumbrian English^ which was the 
common speech of the Lowlands of Scotland, was despised 
as a provincial dialect, in which no educated man would 
write if he wished his writings to be read. During this 
period, the talent that was to be found in the country was 
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enlisted in the religious struggle, which occupied all men's 
minds, and it produced many divines eminent for eloquence 
and learning. The literature of the times was, like the 
fighting, the tyrsLnny, and the persecutions, chiefly of a reli- 
gious character. There were many men of learning and 
talent, renowned either for their writings or from their elo- 
quence, to be found among the leaders of the different sects. 
Among the Presbyterians the most eminent were John 
Welch, the son-in-law of Knoxj Alexander Henderson; 
Cuthriey the martyr of the Remonstrants, and George Gil- 
lespie, who, from his gift for argument^ was called the '^ Ham 
mer of the MalignantsP The Episcopal Church could boast 
of some scholarly divines, such as John and Patrick 
Forbes, and Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, Of poets 
there were but few ; none who could bear comparison with 
those of an earlier time. Drummond of Hawthomden is 
chief among them, but his genius is obscured by an imi- 
tation of the dialect and style then prevalent in England. 
Many of the beautiful ballads and songs of which Scotland 
may justly be proud, must have been composed about this 
time, but the authors are unknown. Unknown also, or for- 
gotten, are the musicians to whom Scotland owes the wild, 
sweet strains to which those songs were sung, those pathetic 
melodies which make the national music so peculiar and 
characteristic in its exquisite beauty. The oldest collection 
of these airs is in a manuscript which seems to date from 
the sixteenth century. To George Jameson, the earliest 
Scottish painter of note, we owe the life-like portraits of the 
heroes of these times. He was bom at Aberdeen, and in 
1620 he settled in his native town as a portrait-painter. But 
the spirit of the Covenant was opposed to art. Though it 
inspired to heroic deeds, there were no songs made about 
them. Architecture fared even worse than poetry, for while 
churches, the work of former ages, were pulled down, any 
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new ones that were put up were as ugly and tasteless as it 
was possible to make them. Napier of Merchiston^ a zealous 
reformer, the writer of an Explatiation of the Apocalypse^ is 
known in the world of science as the inventor of Logarithms^ 
a clever and easy way of shortening difficult numerical cal- 
culations. 

66. Summary. — ^The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland put a stop to the constant skirmishing on the 
Border and to the devastating inroads which had for cen- 
turies embittered the two countries against one another. It 
might therefore have been expected that Scotland, durin^^ 
the century which passed between the union of the Crowns 
and the union of the Parliaments, would have made great 
social advances. This was prevented by the ceaseless party 
strife which disgraced the century, and made this period one 
of the most disastrous and oppressive to the people in the 
whole history of the nation. James the Sixth had found the 
strict discipline and constant interference of the ministers so 
irksome, and the turbulent independence of his nobles so 
little to his mind, that he was delighted to escape from both 
to the richer kingdom to which his good fortune called him. 
The severe training of his childhood had made him hate the 
Presbyterian polity with all his heart. As soon as he had 
the power, he changed the government of the Church, and 
introduced various observances which were hateful to the 
people. His son Charles went a step further, and by his at- 
tempt to substitute an English for a Scottish Liturgy, drove 
the people to revolt. The war thus begun, by an effort to 
force on the hereditary kingdom of his race the customs of 
the larger kingdom which his father had acquired, ended in 
his losing both. Scotland enjoyed a short gleam of pros- 
perity from the conquest of Cromwell till his death. Under 
the next Stewart, Charles the Second, the King to whom she 
had always been loyal, the government was entrusted to a 
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council, which exercised a cold-blooded tyranny against which 
the people had no redress. This reign of terror only rooted 
their religious prejudices the more firmly in their minds. 
When the tyrant James was deposed, the reaction of popular 
feeling fell heavily on the clergy of the Established Church, 
who individually were no way accountable for the crimes 
which had been committed under the mask of zeal for Epi- 
scopacy. Under William the Presbyterian polity was re- 
established, and the Episcopal clergy had in their turn to 
suffer many hardships from severe laws and the .intolerance 
of party feeling, though nothing to compare with the bloody 
persecution under the form of law which had disgraced the 
reigns of Charles and James. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTER THE UNION. 

Discontent with the Union {i)— change of dynasty (2) — Jcuobite 
^^^i (3) — measures of the Government (4) — rising in the North 
of England (5) — battle of Sheriffmuir (6) — arrival of James (7) 
— trials and penalties {&)— malt-tax riots (9) — Porteous riots (10) 
— the Forty-five {ii)— taking of Edinburgh (12) — battle 0/ 
Ireston-pans {iz)^battle of Falkirk {i^)— battle of Culloden (15) 
— Charleses wanderings {i6y-penalties after the Forty-five (17)— 
abolition of slavery (18) — attacks on the Romanists {i^)-^trials for 
sedition (20) — Reform Bill (21) — religious sects {22)— the Dis- 
ruption (23) — social progress {24) ^literature and art (2$) — sum^ 
mary {26). 

I. Discontent with the Union. — Though the Union was 
such a good thing for Scotland, the people were a long time 
in finding this out. The old national jealousy was roused ; 
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they thought that their dearly loved independence was being 
sacrificed. There were riots in different places ; and though 
the people were quieted by the assurance that the insignia of 
loyalty, the regalia or crown jewels, should not be carried 
out of the kingdom, for long afterwards the Union was very 
unpopular, and had to bear the blame of everything that 
went wrong. There was still too a large party, chiefly in 
the Highlands, attached to James Stewart^ known as the 
Chevalier de St. George or the Old Pretender^ as the Whigs 
called him. JacoHHsm^ which was in England a mere empty 
word used to express any sort of discontent with the existing 
state of things, meant something more in Scotland. There 
it was the traditionary feeling of loyalty and love towards 
the ancient line of kings ; and for y antes, their representative, 
there were many who were ready to venture their lands, or 
their life if need were. As long as Anne lived there was no 
excuse for an outbreak, for she too was a Stewart, and it was 
hoped that her brother might succeed her. 

2. Change of Dynasty. — When Anne died, the son of 
Sophia, George, Elector of Hanover, succeeded without 
opposition, according to the Act of Settlement, Before 
long, he and his German favourites became very unpopular. 
This gave the Jacobites hopes that, if they raised the 
standard for Jatnes, all the discontented in both kingdoms 
would join them in an attempt to restore him to the throne of 
his fathers. 

3. Jacobite Rising. — To give to such an attempt the least 
chance of success, three conditions were necessary. Firstly, 
that the rising should take place at the same time in both 
kingdoms ; secondly, that it should be helped by Fratice; and 
thirdly, that the prince for whom it was made should come 
among his people, and lead them in person. All three were 
wanting in this unfortunate rebellion. James made no per- 
sonal effort to get the crown on the death of his sister, 
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though six weeks passed before George came over from 
Hanover, During this interval James issued a manifesto 
from Plombi^reSf August 29, 17 14. In this manifesto he as- 
serted his right to the crown, and explained that he had 
remained quiet while his sister lived, because he had no doubt 
of her good intentions towards him. A year, however, was 
allowed to pass before any active steps were taken. Just when 
the plans for the rising were all made. Louts XIV, of France, 
who was the best friend the Chevalier had, died, and was 
succeeded by the next heir, his great-grandson, an infant. 
The Duke of Orleans^ who became Regent^ was disposed to 
be friendly to the Government of England ; indeed his regency 
was one of the few times when there was any real friendliness 
between the two countries. By his order some ships lying 
at Havre, which had been fitted out for J antes y were un- 
loaded, and the arms stored in the royal magazines. These 
ships were intended for the succour of the rebels in Scotland^ 
where the standard was raised for James by John Erskine, 
Earl of Mar, at the junction of the Clung and the Dee, Sep- 
tember 6, 17 1 5. Mar had begun life as a Whig, but had 
changed sides so often that he was nicknamed ^^ Bobbing 
Johnr He had addressed a loyal letter to King George 
on his accession, but as, by the change of ministry, he lost his 
office of Secretary of State for Scotland and saw no hope of 
getting it back again, he became an ardent JacobitCy and the 
leader of the party in Scotland. The very day before he set 
off to raise the Highlands for James he attended a levee of 
the King. Before his coming north he sent letters to the 
principal Jacobites^ inviting them to a hunting-match. This 
meeting was attended by the Marquesses of Huntly and 
Tullibardine, the eldest sons of the Dukes of Gordon and 
Atholcy by the Earl of Southesk, by Glengarry^ the chief of 
the MacDonaldSj and many others. They all swore to be 
true to one another, and to Mar^ as James's general, and then 
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returned to their ^veral districts to raise their followers. 
Only sixty men gathered at the raising of the standard, but 
before the end of the month the northern clans had risen. 
James was proclaimed at Aberdeen, Brechin, and Dundee ^ 
and nearly all the country north of the Tay was soon in 
the hands of the rebels. They laid a plan for seizing Edin* 
burgh Castle, but this was found out and defeated. 

4. Measures of the Government. — There were at this time 
not more than between eight and nine thousand troops in the 
whole island. Of these not more than fifteen hundred were 
in Scotland ; and no more were sent there, for an expected 
rising in the south-western counties of England was then 
thought much more dangerous than the rising in the North. 
In Scotland the chief conmiand was g^ven to the Duke of 
Argyle, whose family were deadly enemies of the Stewarts, 
and whose almost princely power over a large tract of country 
made him the most likely person to counteract their influence. 
The Earl of Sutherland, who was also a friend of the Go- 
vernment, was sent to raise his followers in the North. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended by Act of Parliament, a 
reward of 100,000/. was offered for seizing the Pretender, 
dead or alive, and the King was empowered to seize all sus- 
pected persons. A great number of suspected persons were 
summoned to Edinburgh to give security for their good con- 
duct, but none of them came ; indeed some were by this 
summons induced to take arms for James. Several noted 
Jacobites were put in ward in Edinburgh Castle. 

5. Rising in the North of England. — The active measures 
taken by the Government had put down the intended rising in 
the West of England, but in the North they had only hurried 
it on. An order was sent down for the arrest of Mr, Forster, 
member for Northumberland, and fames Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater, On hearing this, Forster and Derwent- 
water took up arms at once^ and soon mustered three hundred 
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horse. About the same time Lord Kenmure proclaimed 
James at Moffat^ and was joined by the Earls of NitksdaUy 
WintouHj and Carntvath^ and several other persons of note. 
He joined his force, about two hundred horsemen, with that 
of Forster, and they marched to Kelso, to wait there for 
the arrival of Brigadier Macintosh, who was marching 
southward with a detachment of about fourteen hundred men, 
from Mar's army, which he brought over the Firth of Forth 
in safety, in the face of three English men-of-war. The com- 
bined force, about two thousand strong, marched along the 
Border, After much debate and hesitation, their leaders at 
last decided to enter Lancashire, where they expected the 
Roman Catholic gentry to rise and join them. The posse 
comitatusy or general muster, which had been raised by the 
Bishop of Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale, fled before them at 
Penrith, leaving a number of horses in their hands. After 
this success the rebels marched on, proclaiming James as 
they went, and levying money. On the 9th November they 
reached Preston, where they were joined by an ill-armed, un- 
disciplined rabble of recruits. But on the appearance of the 
King's troops Forster made no effort to defend the town. He 
was seized with a panic, and surrendered with his followers, 
to the number of fourteen hundred, November 12. 

6. 3attle of Shcriffmuir. — Meanwhile Mar was managing 
the affairs of James almost as badly in Scotland. He entered 
Perth September 28 with a force of 5,000. bn the 2nd of 
October a detachment of eighty horse captured a vessel with 
300 stand of arms, which were intended for the Earl of 
Sutherland in the North. The vessel had been driven by 
stress of weather to sejek shelter at Burntisland, on the coast 
of Fife. Instead of pushing on while his followers were 
inspirited by this success. Mar stayed at Perth doing nothing. 
The Duke of Argyle, who was sent to oppose him, ar- 
rived in Scotland and marched to Stirling in the middle of 
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September. He had then only 1500 men at his command, 
but before Mar made any attempt to engage him his army 
had been more than doubled by reinforcements from Ire- 
land. It was not till November 10 that Mar left Perth. He 
marched south as far as Ardoch. Argyle brought his troops 
forward to Dunblane. On Sunday the 13th, the two armies 
advanced to meet each other, and a battle was fought at 
Sheriffmuir^ a moor on the slope of a spur of the Ochils. 
The result was doubtful. Each army defeated and put to 
flight the left wing of the other and then drew off the field, 
the rebels to Ardoch, Argyle to Dunblane, and both lost 
about the same number of men. Each side claimed the 
victory, but Argyle took possession of the field the next day. 
After the battle Argyle went back to Stirling and Mar to 
Perth, There the clans began to desert him, going home as 
usual with their plunder, while ArgyUs force was increased 
by six thousand Dutch troops. 

7. Arrival of James. — ^James at last made his appearance, 
but not till his followers had been taken prisoners in the one 
countr)*^ and had lost their spirit in the other. He landed at 
Peterhead, December 22, attended by only six persons. He 
was met by Mar, and went on to Scone, whence he issued six 
proclamations, and fixed his coronation for January 23. The 
news of his landing had somewhat revived the spirit of his 
followers, but, when they met, both parties were disappointed; 
James with their scanty numbers, and they with his heavi- 
ness and stupidity. Soon after, a vessel coming from France 
with gold for the rebels was stranded and the money lost. 
At last Argyle began to advance against James, who re- 
treated from Perth, greatly to the disgust of the clans. From 
Perth they went to Dundee, and from thence to Montrose, 
Twelve hours after they had left Perth Argyle entered it, but 
he was so slack in his pursuit of the rebels as to give rise to 
suspicions of his own loyalty. A few days later, February 4, 
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James set sail secretly for France with Mar and several other 
nobles. He left a letter for Argyle^ and all the money he had 
with him for the benefit of the poor people in the villages 
round Perth, which had been burnt by his order. His men, 
grieved and disappointed to find that their leader had deserted 
them, went back to their native glens. Most of the officers 
escaped to the Orkneys^ and from thence to the Continent. 

8. Trials and Penalties. — Few prisoners had been made 
in Scotland. Of those taken at Preston^ the half- pay officers 
were at once shot as deserters, the common soldiers were 
imprisoned in Chester and Liverpool^ while their leaders were 
taken up to London, which they entered with their hands tied 
behind them and their horses led. Six nobles, the Earls of 
NithsdaUy IVintouny znd, Carnwath, Viscount Kenmure, SLnd 
the Lords Widdrington and Nairn, were arraigned before 
the House of Lords on a charge of treason. All except 
Wintoun pleaded guilty, and threw themselves on the King's 
grace ; but they were all condemned to death. This sentence 
was executed on Derwentwater only. Kenmure and Nairn 
and Camwath were reprieved, while NitJisdale escaped by 
the help of his wife the night before the day on which he was 
condemned to die ; and Wintoun, though found guilty on 
his trial, escaped also. Forster, Macintosh, and several 
others, had the same good fortune. Of those lower in rank, 
twenty-two were hanged in Lancashire and four in London. 
An Act of Grace, passed in 17 17, released Camwath, IVid- 
drington, Nairn, and all others who were still in prison j but 
it did not restore the estates which they had forfeited by their 
treason. The following year another Jacobite conspiracy 
was got up. In this both Spain and Sweden were con- 
cerned ; Spain promised to help with money, while Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden was to invade Scotland with twelve 
thousand soldiers. It was discovered, and prevented by the 
arrest of the persons suspected of sharing in it. 
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9. Malt-tax Riots. — In 1713 it was proposed to extend 
the malt-tax which was paid in England, to Scotland. But 
this measure met with such strong opposition on the part 
of the Scotch members as almost to threaten a dissolution of 
the Union. At length, in 1724, a duty of threepence on every 
barrel of ale was laid on instead of the malt-tax. But though 
this time the members agreed to the new tax, the people 
would not, and a serious riot broke out at Glasgow. Two 
companies of foot were sent from Edinburgh to put down the 
tumult, under the command of Captain Bushell, who ordered 
his men to fire, whereby nine persons were killed and many 
more wounded. This only made the rioters more furious. 
Bushell narrowly escaped being torn in pieces by the mob, 
and had to seek refuge in Dunbarton Castle. The tumult was 
not put down till General Wade brought up a force large 
enough to overawe the mob, and sent the magistrates pri- 
soners to Edinburgh. There they were tried and acquitted. 
To avoid paying the tax, the brewers of Edinburgh made a 
compact to brew no more beer if the duty were not taken 
off. In consequence of these disorders the office of Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland was done away with, because the 
Duke of Roxburgh, who held it, was suspected of encouraging 
the discontent. At length the Earl of Islay was sent down 
to Edinburgh, and succeeded in restoring quietness. Bushell 
was tried for murder and found guilty, but was afterwards 
pardoned and promoted. 

10. Porteous Riots : 1736. — Twelve years later the peace 
was again broken by a tumult at Edinbuigh. One Wilson^ 
a smuggler, lying under sentence of death for having taken 
part in a fray in which a Custom-house officer was killed, 
had won the sympathy of the people by the clever way in 
which he had managed the escape of a fellow-prisoner. 
When he was hanged at the Grass Market, the mob pelted 
the guard with stones. On this Porteous^ Captain of the 
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City Guards ordered his men to fire, and several innocent 
persons in the crowd were killed and wounded. Porteous 
was tried, and condemned to death as a murderer, but a 
reprieve was sent down from London. Then the people, 
remembering the case of Bushell^ determined to take the 
law into their own hands. On the evening before the day 
which had been fixed for the execution of the sentence, while 
Porteous was feasting with his friends to celebrate his escape 
from danger, they gathered in great numbers. To ensure 
against surprise they disarmed the city guard, took their 
weapons, and themselves guarded the gates, so as to 
prevent any tidings being carried to the regiment quartered 
in the suburbs. They then marched to the Tolbooth, for- 
merly the Parliament-house, but now used as a prison. The 
door was so strong that it defied all their efforts to burst it 
open. They set fire to it, upon which the jailer threw out 
the keys. Leaving the doors open to let the other prisoners 
escape, they then went straight to Porteous' cell, dragged him 
out of the chimney where he was hiding, and carried him to 
the Grass Market, the place of public execution. There they 
hanged him to a dyer's pole, with a rope which they had 
taken from a dealer's stall on the way, and in payment for 
which they had left a guinea. They then dispersed, without 
noise or further violence. The ringleaders were never dis- 
covered, though all ministers of parishes were required to 
read from their pulpits once a month for a year a proclama- 
tion calling on their congregations to give them up. The 
Government brought in a Bill for disgracing the city by the 
loss of the charter and the razing of the- gates. But this 
measure was not carried, and the only penalties inflicted 
were that Wilson^ the Provost, was declared incapable of 
holding office in ftiture, and that the city was fined 2,000/. 
for the benefit of Porteous* widow. 
II. The •* Forty-five."— In 1719 there was a small at- 
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tempt made to get up another Jacobite rising. This attempt 
was favoured by Spain, which, just at this time, under the 
guidance of Cardinal Alberoni^ minister of Philip the Fifths 
once more began to take an active part in European affairs. 
England had joined the Quadruple Alliance against Spain, 
which was therefore ready to help in an attempt to overthrow 
the English Government. The Marquess of Tullibardine 
landed on the Lewis with a body of three hundred Spanish 
soldiers. But the stores and arms which were to have been 
sent to him were lost on the way, and, though about two 
thousand Highlanders mustered, they were defeated at Glen- 
shiels by the regular troops. The Highlanders fled to the 
hills, while the Spaniards surrendered, and thus the attempt 
came to nothing. But the clans were still unsubdued, and 
were ready to break out again at any time. General Wade^ 
who had been commander-in-chief since the 1715, made 
excellent roads in many places where there had been none 
before, and an Act was passed for disarming the High- 
latiders. But this did more harm than good. The clans 
that were faithful to the Government gave up their arms ; 
but this only made them unable to resist the rebels, who 
kept theirs hidden and ready for use when occasion should 
come. England was now engaged in a continental war; 
most of the troops were out of the kingdom, and the time 
seemed favourable for another effort. France too promised 
help. Early in 1744 an army of 1,500 men under the com- 
mand of Marshal Saxe, one of the most skilful generals in 
the French service, was collected at Dunkirk, and embarked 
in French transports for the invasion of England. But the 
fleet was dispersed by a storm, and the French were 
unwilling to give any further help. The next year Charles 
Edward, son of the Old Pretender, called the Young 
Chevalier, who was to have led this expedition, deter- 
mined to make a venture on his own account. Without 
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money, without arms, with only seven followers, he landed 
at Moidart, on the west coast of Inverness^ and called on the 
Jacobite clans to muster and follow him : July 25, 1745. In 
vain their chiefs, headed by Cameron of Lochiel, pointed out 
to him the rash folly of such an enterprise, he persisted, 
and they, letting loyalty get the better of common sense, 
took up the cause and summoned their clansmen. The 
standard of James was raised at Gienfillan, August 19, and 
the commission, naming Charles Regent in his stead, was 
read to about a hundred motley but enthusiastic followers. 
Already a small band of them had had a foretaste of victory. 
On their way to the muster they had compelled two companies 
of regular troops, which they had intercepted on their way 
to relieve the garrison of Fori Wtliiam, to lay down their 
arms. This was followed by a series of successes as un- 
looked for as they were extraordinary. St'r John Cope was sent 
to oppose the rebels with all the troops that the Government 
could raise. But he mismanaged matters, and, instead of 
bringing the enemy to a battle, he let the Highland army, 
which was gathering like a snowball on its way, pass him. 
While he went northward, it came down unopposed upon the 
Lowlands, entered Perth, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
where James was proclaimed. 

12. Taking of Edinburgh.— The citizens were in the 
greatest alarm when they heard that the Highlanders had 
crossed the Forth, A small band of volunteers and a regi- 
ment of dragoons under Colonil Gardiner marched out to 
meet the rebels as far as Colt Bridge, But when the first 
shots were fired by a small reconnoitring party from the 
Highlanders, they turned and galloped back to Edinburgh. 
This shameful flight was called the Canter of Coltbrigg, 
Charles summoned the city to surrender; the perplexed 
magistrates, not knowing what to do, tried to win time by 
sending repeated messages to Charles. But early the follow- 
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ing morning a body of five hundred Camerom under LochUl 
surprised and entered one of the city gates. They then 
secured the watchmen, opened the other gates, and thus the 
city was in the hands of the rebels. At noon of the same 
day the heralds and pursuivants were obliged to proclaim 
James at the Cross as King James the Eighth^ and to read 
his Royal Declaration and the Commission of Regency. 
Charles entered the city the same day, September 17, and 
took up his quarters in the Palace of Holyrood. That night 
all the Jacobites in the city gathered at a ball to celebrate 
his arrival. 

1 3. Battle of Preston -pans. — Meanidiile Cope had brought 
back his troops by sea and landed them at Dunbar, Charles 
marched out from Edinburgh to meet him. At a village 
near Preston-pans^ so called from the pans used there for 
crystallizing the sea-salt, the Highlanders defeated the 
regular troops, and came back triumphant to Edinburgh 
with the money and the cannon which they had taken, 
September 20. In this battle Colonel Gardiner was killed 
close to his own park wall. Charles lingered at Edinburgh, 
holding his court at Holyrood^ till November i, when he began 
his march towards England, at the head of an army of five to 
six thousand men. Carlisle surrendered to Charles, who left 
a garrison to defend the castle, and marched on unresisted 
through Preston and Manchester, as far as Derby^ whidi he 
reached on December 4. Charles wns now two days' march 
nearer London than the army under William Augustus^ Duke 
of Cumberland^ son of George the Second^ which had been 
sent to oppose him. A panic prevailed in London, where the 
citizens expected hourly to see the wild Highlanders enter 
and spoil the city. Their fears were, however, unfounded. 
Jealousies and discord were rife among the rebel chiefs. 
At Derby Charles held a council of war. Some of his 
officers advised one thing, some another. But as they would 
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not agree to march on to London without delay, Charles, 
sorely against his will, was obliged to give the order for 
retreat, and to lead his dispirited followers back again as 
.quickly as they had come. Cumberland followed close on 
their rear. At Clifton Moor, near Penrith, there was a 
slight skirmish, in which the rebels had the advantage. But 
they did not wait to risk a battle there, but hurried north, 
passing on their way through Dumfries and Glasgow, where 
they levied contributions. 

14. Battle of Falkirk— When Charles reached Stirling, 
his army was joined by reinforcements which raised its 
number to eight or nine thousand. He prepared to lay 
siege to the Castle. General Hawley was sent from Edin- 
burgh with a nearly equal force to relieve it. The two armies 
met on Falkirk Moor, January 17, 1746. Hawley was as 
totally and shamefully beaten as Cope had been at Preston. 
Instead of following up his advantage by pursuing and de- 
stroying the royal army, Charles remained inactive in the 
field, and allowed his followers to plunder the bodies of the 
slain. The next day he went on with the siege of Stirling. 
The Duke of Cumberland was now sent north, with full power 
to put down the rebellion as he pleased. He reached Edin- 
burgh January 30, and the very next day set out at the head 
of an army in quest of the rebels. Charles raised the siege 
of Stirling, and hurried north. He entered Inverness, and 
took Forts George and Augustus, where he found supplies of 
food, guns, and powder, of which his army stood in great 
need. 

1 5. Battle of Culloden. — Meanwhile the Kuig^s troops were 
closing round the rebels, who,, cooped up in the barren moun- 
tains, were reduced to the greatest straits. All supplies sent 
from France were cut off before they reached them, and for 
several days they had no food but a little raw oatmeal. . It 
was plain that the battle that was unavoidable must be a defeat 
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Culloden Moor was the scene of this the last battle fought on 
British ground. The rebels, who were nearly starving, and 
who had been worn out by a long march and an attempted 
night-attack that had altogether failed, soon gave way, and 
were easily routed by the Duke's well-disciphned and nearly 
twice as numerous army : April i6, 1 746. The French auxi- 
liaries fled towards Inverness^ where they laid down their 
arms. The rebels lost one thousand men, a fifth of their 
whole number ; the victors only three hundred and ten. 
About twelve hundred of the fugitives rallied at Ruthven ; but 
Charles begged them to disperse, and every man sought his 
own safety as he best might. The after measures of the 
victors were disgraceful to all concerned. No quarter was 
given ; the wounded were slaughtered in cold blood, or burnt 
in the houses to which they had crawled for shelter. For 
three months martial law prevailed ; the country was wasted, 
the houses burnt, the cattle lifted, the people left to perish. 
It was not till July that the Duke, who in Scotland was called 
the Butcher^ went back to London, where he was hailed 
as the deliverer of his country, and rewarded with a pension 
of 25,000/. a year. 

16. Charles's Wanderings. — Charles, whose foolhardy 
ambition had brought all this misery on his simple followers, 
passed five months in perilous wanderings. A great price 
was set on his head; but, poor as the Highlanders were, 
not one of them would stoop to win it by betraying him. 
At one time, when he was tracked by the soldiers, he was 
saved by a young lady called Flora MacDonald^ who got a 
passport for him under the name of Betty Burke, her maid. 
In this disguise he escaped to Skye. After this he came back 
to the mainland, and lived for some time with seven robbers 
in a cave. They kept him hidden and supplied his wants as 
well as they could, and used to go in disguise to the nearest 
town to pick up what news they could. One day, as a great 
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dainty, they brought him back a pennyworth of gingerbread. 
When he left them Charles joined two of his adherents, 
MacPherson of Cluny and Lochiel, and he and they stayed 
in a strange hiding-place called the Cage on the side of 
Ben-alder, till two French vessels appeared on the coast. 
In one of these he embarked, September 20, at Lochnan- 
nagh, the same place where, fourteen months before, he had 
landed. Thus Charles escaped to the Continent, but his 
memory was long cherished in the country that had suffered 
so much for him. He was compelled to leave France after 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and ended an unsettled, dis- 
contented, dissipated life at Rome in 1788. His brother 
Henry, called the Cardinal of York, the last of the Stewart 
line, survived him nearly twenty years. 

17. Penalties after the ** Forty-five. "—There was much 
greater severity shown after this rebellion than there had been 
after that in 171 5. The Scottish prisoners were brought for 
trial to England for fear that they might meet with too much 
partiality in their own country. John Murray, of Broughton, 
who had been Charles's secretary, turned informer. Through 
him the secrets of this conspiracy which had been going 
on ever since 1740 were brought to light. Charles Radchffe, 
brother to the Earl of Derwentwater, who had been be- 
headed in 17 16, who had then escaped from prison, was 
retaken on board a French vessel carrying supplies to the 
rebels, and was put to death on his former sentence. The 
Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino were 
brought up for trial before the House of Lords. Cromarty and 
Kilmarnock pleaded guilty ; Balmerino tried to save him- 
self by a quibble about a flaw in the indictment, but this was 
overruled, and they were all three condemned to death. 
Cromarty was pardoned, but Kilmarnock and Balmerino 
were beheaded. Nearly a year after, Simon Eraser, Lord 
Laval, was brought up for trial ; he was found guilty, chiefly 
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on the evidence of Murray^ was condemned, and beheaded. 
He had acted a double part throughout, for, though he had 
taken part in all the plans of the rebels, he had taken care not 
to join them in person. Of those lower in rank about eighty 
were condemned to death, and great numbers were sent to 
the plantations. The last sufferer for the Jacobite cause was 
Dr, Cameron^ brother of LochieL He escaped after 1745, but 
when he returned to England in 1753 he was seized and suf- 
fered death as a traitor, though he protested that he had 
never borne arms against the King, and had been with the 
rebel force only as a surgeon and not as a soldier. An Act 
of Indemnity was at length passed, in 1747, from which, how- 
ever, eighty persons were excepted. Though the end of this 
unjustifiable and unfortunate rebellion was what every one 
must have foreseen, its temporary and unlooked-for success 
showed how necessary it was to take strong measures for 
breaking up the old Highland system. A Bill was passed 
for disarming the clans, and to forbid the wearing of the 
Highland dress, and at the same time heritable jurisdictions 
were done away with . The Episcopal Church, whose attach- 
ment to the Stewarts was well known, suffered severely. The 
Episcopal churches were destroyed, and the ministrations of 
the Episcopal clergy forbidden, Duncan Forbes^ of Culloden, 
the President of the Court of Session, though a firm friend of 
the Government, distinguished himself throughout the rebels 
lion by his efforts in the cause of humanity and justice. 
Before it broke out, he had done more than any other man to 
keep the rising down, and, after it had been crushed, he did 
all in his power to lessen the sufferings of the rebels and 
the severity of the Government. • To the discredit of the 
ministry and of the country, his services were left unre- 
warded. 

z8. Abolition of Slavery. — In 1756 the lawfulness of negro 
slavery was first questioned in Scotland, and twenty years 
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later it was settled that negro slavery should exist no longer. 
There were still, however, some natives of the soil who were 
in a state very little better. The colliers and sailers were 
sold like serfs with the works in which they toiled. This 
shameful servitude was not the remains of ancient villanage, 
but had simply arisen out of custom. So strong, however, 
had the force of custom made it, that Parliament did not 
venture at once to sweep it away. It was settled that all the 
colliers and salters bom after a certain date should be free, 
and those then at work after a certain term of service. In 
1799 their freedom was established by law. 

19. Attacks on the Romanists. — When the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics in England were repealed in 
1778, Henry Dundas^ the Lord Advocate^ proposed a simi- 
lar measure for Scotland. On the strength of this, riots broke 
out in Edinburgh and Glasgow* In Edinburgh the mpb de- 
stroyed tl\e Roman Catholic chapels and the houses of several 
persons who were suspected of being Romanists. In Glas- 
gow they destroyed a factory belonging to a Romanist. So 
great was the excitement raised throughout the country by 
the fanatics, who bound themselves together in Protestant 
Associations^ and the property and persons of the Roman 
Catholics were treated with such violence, that they them- 
selves petitioned that the Bill might be dropped. It was 
not till 1793 that a Bill was brought in and passed without 
opposition to relieve the Roman Catholics in Scotland from 
the penalties to which they were liable on account of their 
religious opinions. 

20. Trials for Sedition. — The excesses of the French 
Revolution led to a reaction of feeling in Great Britain 
against all liberal opinions, as being likely to bring about 
a similar revolution in this country. This led to much injus- 
tice and oppression. Persons were charged with stirring up 
sedition on the slightest grounds, or on no grounds at all ; were 
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found guilty, and punished on the most scanty evidence. In 
Scotland the panic was even greater than in England, and 
the proceedings of justice more unjust In 1793 Thomas 
Muir, a.n advocate, and Fyshe Palmer^ a clergyman, were tried, 
and sentenced to transportation, the one for fourteen years, 
the other for seven, for no other crime than that of discussing 
Parliamentary Reform, Others suffered a like fate; and 
though these cases were brought before the House of Com- 
mons, and though the sympathy of the people was with them, 
they met with no redress. Braxfield, the Lord Justice Clerk ^ 
gained an infamous notoriety by his violent language to- 
wards the prisoners, and by the illegal sentences which he 
passed against them. 

21. Reform Bill. — It was not till nearly forty years had 
passed, that the reforms, for suggesting which these men had 
suffered, and the need of which had long been felt, were at 
last carried out by the passing of the Reform Bill in 1 832. By 
it the entire representation was remodelled. Up to this time 
the County franchise had depended not on the possession of 
land, but on the right of superiority over land which might be 
held by others. This right could be bought and sold, and was 
quite independent of property or residence in the county, so 
that in most cases there were but a handful of electors, in one 
county only one, to return the member. The franchise was 
now extended to all persons having property in the county to 
the value of 10/. yearly, and to certain classes of leaseholders. 
The case of the Burghs was even worse. Only the royal 
burghs were represented at all, and these were grouped toge- 
ther and returned one member only for each g^oup. This 
member was elected by delegates chosen from the Town 
Council of each burgh, so that the election was really and 
truly in the hands of the Corporations, By the new Bill, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow were each to send two members to Par- 
liament, the five towns next in importance were each to send 
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one, while some changes were made in the grouping of the 
smaller burghs. The members for the burghs were to be 
elected by householders in the burghs paying 10/. yearly 
renL The number of members was increased from forty- 
five to fifty-three. 

22. Religious Sects. — When the Presbyterian polity was 
re-established by law in 1690 the Episcopalians took in some 
degree the place which had been held by the Covenanters, 
As they would not acknowledge William and Mary as law- 
ful sovereigns, they were looked on as a dangerous and ob- 
stinate sect of dissenters, just as the Cameronians had been 
considered in the reign of James. They had been turned 
out of the churches, but they were forbidden to have private 
meeting-houses. In Queen Ann^s reign an Act of Toleration 
was passed to protect such of them as would use the English 
Liturgy and pray for the Queen in the course of the 
service. After the Rebellion of 171 5 new laws were passed 
against them ; the validity of orders from Scottish bishops 
was called in question, and the ministration of all clergymen 
who were not licensed was forbidden. After the Rebellion of 
1745 they fared still worse ; many of their meeting-houses 
were burned or dismantled by Cumberland's soldiers. An 
Act was passed forbidding any clergjrman to read the service 
to more than five persons at once, and no letters of orders 
were considered valid unless given by some Irish or English 
bishop. In 1755 a clergyman named Connacheryi?& accused 
of illegally celebrating marriages, and, by an Act passed 
against the Covenanters in the reign of Charles the Second, 
he was banished, and forbidden to return on pain of death. 
Hence it came to pass that, just after the two kingdoms were 
politically united, they were more widely severed in religious 
opinion than they had ever been before, so that a conscien- 
tious member of the Church established by law in the one 
kingdom would have been looked on as a dangerous dis- 
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senter in the other. It was not till 1792 that an Act was 
passed relieving the Episcopalians from the penal laws 
in force against them. In 1784 Dr, Samuel Seabury^ from 
Connecticut^ was consecrated by three Scottish bishops, 
Fetrie, Skinner^ and Kilgour the primus, at Aberdeen^ so that 
the Episcopal Church of America is an offshoot from the 
once proscribed and persecuted Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. Besides the Episcopalians there were many sects of 
Presbyterians who seceded from the Establishm^it chiefly 
on the question of patronage. At last, in 1843, the Church 
of Scotland split into two parties. This is called the Disrupt 
Hon, About ten years before this time Edward Irving^ 
Minister of the Scotch Church in London, a very eloquent 
preacher^ was forced to secede from the Presbyterian Church 
for holding extravagant views with regard to the power of 
speaking in unknown tongues and working miracles. His 
followers founded a new sect, which has since won many 
adherents in both kingdoms. In its rites and ceremonies it 
now resembles much more nearly the Roman than the 
Presbyterian Church. 

23. The Disruption. — This division was brought about by 
a dispute about the right of patrons to force ministers on 
parishes, whether the congregations objected to them or not. 
The spirit of the Presbyterian Church had always been op< 
posed to patronage. By the First Book of Discipline it had 
been laid down that the people should elect their own minis- 
ters ; by the Second Book of Discipline^ that they should at 
least have the right of objecting to any chosen for them by the 
heritors or landowners in the parish. After the Revolution^ 
an Act of 1690 confirmed them in this privilege, but after the 
Union in 17 12 the heritors^ eager to regain what they thought 
their rights, obtained a repeal of this Act and the restora- 
tion of their former powers. In spite of the protests of the 
people and of the Church, this Act gradually became custom 
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as well as law, and led to several schisms; for those congrega- 
tions who did not choose to have ministers forced on them 
whom they did not approve, broke off, and founded separate 
sects. At length, in 1834, the Non-intrusion party, as those 
who were opposed to patronage were called, had a majority 
in the Assembly, and passed the Veto Act, This Act de- 
clared it to be " a fundamental law of the Church that no 
pastor shall be intruded on a congregation contrary to the 
will of the people," and that, if the heads of families object to 
any candidate presented by the patron, the Presbytery shall 
reject him. In the same year, Mr* Young was presented to 
the parish of Auchterarder^ in Perthshire. Several persons 
objected to him, and the Presbytery^ acting on the Veto 
Acty rejected him. The patron. Lord Kinnoul^ appealed to 
the Court of Session for the enforcement of his civil rights 
and obtained a verdict in his favour ; but the Presbytery 
appealed to the House of Lords, Here too it was given 
against them, but they still refused to make trial of il/r. 
Young, In another parish, Strathbogie^ the presentee, Mr, 
Edwards^ was objected to by the congregation, and the 
Presbytery refused to admit him to the parish. He also 
obtained a decree in his favour from the Court of Session, 
when the Presbytery yielded, and for this they were sus- 
pended and deposed by the General Assembly. From this 
it was clear that the majority in the Assembly were 
determined to go all lengths in resisting the civil power. 
In the end the Church had to yield, and to recall the 
illegal Veto Act. Rather than agree to this, in 1843, 
more than a third of the clergy left the Church. Their 
leaders were Dr, Chalmers and Dr, Candlish. Great 
numbers of the people went " out," as it was called, with 
their ministers, and the Free Church which was thus 
originated has ever since been the successful rival of the 
Establishment. 
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24. Social Progress. — The removal of the Government to 
London attracted thither not only all the Scottish nobles, 
but also all the wealthy and the ambitious commoners. 
Thus Edinburgh lost much of its importance through the 
Unioriy though it still remained the intellectual capital, where 
the members of the Courts of Law and of the University took 
the lead in society. Meanwhile Glasgow^ the capital of the 
west, where the manufactures which were first introduced by 
Duncan Forbes had taken firm root, gradually rose to much 
greater importance in wealth and commerce. During this 
period two great elements of civilization, productive industry 
and intellectual culture, have done much to improve the 
Lowland population, among whom book-learning has always 
been in advance of material comfort. It was not till after the 
Rebellion of 1745 that the spirit of industry first began to 
animate the people. But the Highlands remained for some 
time in a very bad state. The spirit of the people was 
broken, and the severe climate, barren soil, and lack of 
minerals left them no resource but the fisheries. The 
Highland Society y founded in 1784, did much to improve 
the state of agriculture, by reclaiming the waste districts; 
and latterly great numbers of the people have emigrated. 
At the time of the Union Scotland was without agriculture, 
manufactures, or trade ; since then she has risen to excellence 
in them all, and has produced some of the most useful inven- 
tions of modem times. James IValt, who perfected the inveii- 
tion of the steam-engine, and thus placed a new power in the 
hands of man, was born at Greenock in 1736. It was in Scot- 
land that this power was first put to use for traffic by steam 
navigation. A small pleasure-boat, worked by a steam- 
engine, was tried on Dalswinton Loch in Dumfriesshire in 
1 788 ; another effort was made on the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in 1802 ; but the first steamboat actually used for traffic was 
the Comet, which began to ply on the Clyde in 1812, It was 
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projected by Henry Bell, a house-carpenter in Glasgow. 
Many improvements in calico-printing and dyeing, and in all 
sorts of machinery, are likewise due to Scotchmen. Among 
others Macadam is noteworthy for originating that system of 
road-making which is now known by his name. 

25. Literature and Art.— After the Union, the English 
dialect of the Lowlands ceased to be the language of literature 
and of the upper ranks in society. Thus the national literature 
of the country came to an end, and the works of Scotchmen 
went to swell the mass of English Literature. But even in this 
period Scotland has had, besides many smaller songsters, 
two poets peculiarly her own, who have sung in the dialect 
still spoken by the people. Allan Ramsay ^ bom in Clydes- 
dale in 1.685, began life as a barber's boy in Edinburgh; he 
then turned poet and bookseller, and besides his own poems, 
which were very popular, he collected and published the 
songs and ballads of the forgotten bards of earlier days. 
Nearly a century later lived Robert Burns, the peasant poet, 
a cotter's son, bom in Ayrshire in 1759. His genius overcame 
the disadvantages of his humble birth, and inspired innumer- 
able songs, which place him in the first rank among poets of 
all nations, and will win for him an abiding place in the hearts 
of his fellow-countrymen as long as a Scottish tongue is left 
to sing them. Adam Smith, who by his " Wealth of Nations," 
published in 1776, may be said to have founded the science 
of Political Economy, was born at Kirkaldy, and was Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow ; and 
about the same time Dr. Robertson, Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, wrote several historical works of great 
merit. David Hume, the infidel philosopher, was bom at 
Edinburgh in 171 1. He is best known as the author of a 
popular but untrustworthy History of England. Tobias 
Smollett, the humourist, was a native of Cardross. Besides 
several very clevernovelS; the best of which are " Humphrey 
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Clinker "and " Roderick Random," he wrote a complete His- 
tory of England from the first historical mention of Britain 
down to the year 1768. The latter part of this history is 
now generally added to the History by Hume, who did not 
carry his work down to later times than the Revolution. 
Hugh Blair, a Presbyterian divine, wrote " Lectures on 
Belles Lettres " and several volumes of sermons which are 
still highly esteemed. Dugald Stewart, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, was distinguished 
as a scholar and philosopher. His chief works are the 
" Philosophy of the Human Mind " and " Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy," Among Scottish artists who rose to eminence 
during this period are Allan Ramsay, the son of the poet, 
Runciffian, Raebum and Sir David Wilkie, bom in Fifeshire 
in 1785. He chiefly excelled in painting scenes from rural 
life, and was limner to the King for Scotland. Of poets 
who wrote in the English of the south, Scotland can lay 
claim to James Thomson, the author of "The Seasons," "The 
Castle of Indolence," and some tragedies ; to Beattie, the 
author of " The Minstrel ; " and to Thomas Campbell, born 
at Glasgow in 1777. His imaginative poem, " The Pleasures 
of Hope," laid the foundation of his fame. It is written in a 
graceful and highly-finished style, but is far surpassed in 
originality and spirit by the ballads which he wrote to com- 
memorate the " Battle of the Baltic " and the other actions 
of the French war. John Gait deserves to be remembered 
as the author of some clever novels, the best of which are the 
"Ayrshire Legatees" and "The Entail" Nearer to our 
own time Walter Scott, the poet and romancist, gave to Eng- 
lish literature its best works of fiction, and at once intro- 
duced and perfected the modern novel. Among writers of 
fiction Miss Ferrier must not be forgotten. In her witty, 
satirical novels, " Marriage," " Destiny," " The Inheritance,*' 
she has left admirable pictures of Scottish life and manners. 
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yohn Lockkarty the son-in-law and biographer of Scott ; 
yohn Wilson^ Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, 
the Christopher North of the " Noctes Ambrosianae ; " bis 
friend and contemporary James Hogg^ the poet, better 
known as the '' Ettrick Shepherd ; " the two Alisons^ father 
and son, the elder the author of the '' Essay on Taste,'' the 
younger of the " History of Europe," may all be reckoned 
among Scotchmen who have done honour to their country 
by their literary labours. In the world of science Scotland 
has been represented by James Ferguson, the astronomer, 
Hugh Miller, the great geologist, who began life as a stone- 
mason ; Sir David Brewster^ who is famous for his dis- 
covaries in optics, and many others. Mungo Park, the 
African explorer of a past day, and Dr, Livingstone, who 
in our own time has worked so long in the same field of 
discovery, were both also bom in Scotland. But now that 
the two nations have become so closely united, national 
jealousy and national pride are both alike well-nigh for- 
gotten, and Scotchmen are content to throw their energy 
and talents at home and in the colonies into the common 
stock of British glory. 

26. Summary. — The separate History of Scotland, which 
may be said to have ceased with the Union, is chiefly re- 
markable from its unconnected and fragmentary character. 
Each of»the periods into which it is naturally divided breaks 
■<^ abruptly, and exercises little kx no influence on the period 
^ich comes after it The Celtic system comes to an end 
with the last ol.the Gaelic kings. During the English 
period English laws and English customs are introduced, 
but this English influence is suddenly checked by the War 
of. Independence, and the period which begins with the inde^ 
pendent kingdom is no more the natural result of the second 
than the second is of the first. During the third period the 
Roman Law is introduced, and France takes the place of 
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England as the model for imitation. The Scottish system 
of representation, which became fixed during this period, 
had much more in common with the French National As- 
sembly than with the English Parliament. The Three 
Estates, which met in one chamber, were the Church, the 
barons, that is the tenants holding direct from the Crown, 
and the burghers. The Commons as a class were not re- 
presented at all. It is the Reformation which first brings 
the Commons into notice. The feudal character of the legis- 
lature and of the national representation drove the energies 
of the people into the only channel that was left open to them 
— that of religious thought. Hence it came that in Scotland 
the great struggle for political freedom was fought out under 
the cloak of a contest for liberty of conscience. From the 
Reformation to the Union the history of the country is little 
but the record of a series of religious wars. The history of Scotr 
land also gives us a picture of pure and unmixed feudalism. 
The feudal system which was introduced under the sons of 
Malcolm and Margaret took much firmer root in Scotland 
than it ever did in England ; and, as it was here untouched 
by the Common Law and the growth of the constitution 
which acted as checks upon it in England, it grew to such an 
excess of power that it quite overshadowed the power of the 
Crown. The practice of making hereditary jurisdictions, 
and of granting powers of regality, still further increased the 
influence of the feudal nobles. Feudalism existed in Scot- 
land long after it had been overthrown in England. Its 
power was first broken by the Act which was passed in 1748 
for abolishing heritable jurisdictions, and even after that 
Act it continued to* influence the representation. Feudalism 
in Scotland was not finally overthrown till the passing of the 
first Reform Bill in 1832. Nor was it till after that reform 
that the Commons of Scotland were represented at all in 
Parliament. The rebelions in favour of the Stewaits in 17 15 
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and 1745, though they were the cause of much useless blood- 
shed, led to very happy results as far as the social pro- 
sperity of the country was concerned. The abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions did much good, for it placed 
agriculturists in a much freer position, while the money 
which was paid to the great proprietors as a compensa- 
tion for their feudal rights gave a fresh spring, to the 
circulation of the country. At the time of the Union 
Scotland was without agriculture, manufactures, shipping, 
or commerce. Since then she has risen to excellence in 
them alL 
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Abjuration Oath, 151. 
A^pnc6kBif Julius, invasion of, 4. 
Aldan founds Lindisfanw, 9. 
Albany, Robert. Duk* of, 6x ; his 

regeiiby, 63 ; his death, 66. 
Alexander I., ao ; defeats the men of 

Morav, A, ; defends the liberty of 

the Churchy 2x ; 
Akzander^ II., invades England, 39 ; 

his marrisve^ 30 ; his death, 31. 
Atennder ni., his coronation, 31; 

his death, 33. 
Ancrum, rout of the English at, op. 
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Cat), 78. 
Anne, z6i ; her death, 168. 
Arbroath Abbey founded, 99. 
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BaiUie, of Jerviswood, his death, 151. 

Balliol, Edward, his invasion, 57. 

BaUioL John, his claim to the throne, 
36: his coronation, 39; his alliance 
wiUi France, id. ; his submission to 
Edward, 41. 

Balmesinoch, John Elphinstone, Lord, 
his imprisonment, 130. 

Bannockbum, battle oC 50. 

Barbour, John, Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, biographer of Bruce, 48. 
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Beaton, jCardinal David, his murder, 

9a- 
Beaton, James, Archbishop- of St. 

Andrews, his conscience, 84. 
Beaug6, battle of, 65. 
Beck, Anthony, his flight, 42. 
Bell, Henry, his steamboat, z88. 
Berwick, importance of, 34 ; siege of, 

40 ; treaty of, zoo. 
Blackadder, Robert, first Archbishop 
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Blanks, Spamsh, X19. 
Boece, Hector, his fabulous history, 94. 
Bothwell, Adam, Bishop of Orlcney, 

X06. 
Bothwell Bridge, battle of, 150. 
Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, 
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flight, Z06, 
Boyd, Thomas, created Earl of Arran, 

76. 
Boyds^ power of, 76. 
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Brigham, treaty of, 36. 
Brown, John, story of, 152. 
Bruce, grant of Annandale to, 36. 
Bruce, Robert, one of the claimants of 

the crown, 36. 
Bruce, Robert, EaTl of Carrick, his 

coronation, 47 ; his reverses, 48 ; his 

victory at Banno<^<cbum, 50; his 

comrades, 51 ; hii parliaments, 55 ; 

his death. 56. 
Brunanburh, battle of^ xa. 
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CambusVenneth; Parliament of, |5. 

Cameron, Richard, leader of the 
Cameronians, 149. 

Candlemas, burnt, 59. 

Carberry, surrender at, zo6. 

Carham, battle of, z4. 
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180. 
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X5X. 
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Cnut, invasion of, 13. 
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Ce'tnyn, John, the Red, his murder, 46. 

Constantine I.| his reign, 10. 

Constantine IT., commendation of, zx. 

Constantine III., reign of, Z2. 

Conventicles, 146 ; laws against, X48. 

Court of Session, founding of, 88. 

Covenant, first, 98 ; ren^irals of, 1x9, 

X3a. 
Cufloden Moon battle of, 179. 
Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke 

of (the Butcher), victor at Culloden, 

x8o. 
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Darien scheme, xscl 
Damley, Henry Stewart, Lord, xo9 ; 
his murder, zos* 
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6x. 
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56. 
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72. 
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Drummond of Hawthoniden, his 

poems, X65. 

Drummond, James, Earl of Perth, 
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Dunbar, WilKam, his poems, 95. 
Dunbarton, taking of, rzz. 
Duncan I., death of, 13. 
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garet, i7- , 

Dunkeld, attack on, X57. 

Dunnottar^ regalia sent to, Z42 ; Cove- 
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Duplin, battle of, 57. 
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Eadgar, reign of^ 19. 
Eadgar the Atheling, comes to Scot- 
land, Z4 ; overthrows Donald Bane, 

'7- 
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ham, 37 ; first conquest of Scotland, 
- 40 : second conquest, 44 ; attempts 

to unite Scotland to England, 45 ; 

his death, 47. 
Edward II., his invasion of Scotland, 

49 ; his defeat and flight, 5a 
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59- 
Ejectibn, 145. . „ . 

ElphinstoncBishop, founds University 

at Aberdeen, 83. 

Falaise, convention of, 27. 

Falkirk, battle of, 44- 

Falkirk Moor, battle of, 179. 

Flodden, battle of, 81. 

Forbes, Duncan, of Culloden, his phil- 
anthropy, xBa. e *• I. 

Fordun, John of, writes Scotichro- 
nicon, 66. 

Forster, Thomas, his rebellion, 170. 

Fort William, building of, 158. 

•' Forty-five," rebellion of, 175. 
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Galloway, final subjection of, 28. 

George I., 168. 

Glasgow, founding of University at, 75. 

Glencoe, massacre of, 158. 

Glen Fruin, battle at, 127. 

Glenfillan, standard of rebellion raised 

at, 177- 
Glenlivat, battle of, 120. 
Gordon, rise of the House of, 74. 
Gowrie Plot, 120. 

Grahame Malise, his conspiracy, 69. 
Grange, William Kirkcaldy of, 106; 

declares for the Queen, in ; his 

death, xi4' 
Gray, Sir Patrick, wrath of, 73. 
Green, Captain, trial ©f, i6a. 
Grig seizes the throne, xi. 
Gruach, her claims to the throne, X3. 
Guthrie, James, his fate, 144. 
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132; his invasion of England, 138 ; 

his death, 139. 
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Henry, son of David I., death of, 94 ; 

his children, 95. w 1 «r 
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Wa founds Northumberland, 6. 
Indulgence, the passing of, 153. 
Intercommuning, law against, 148. 
Inverness, its ioiportance, 35. 
Irvine, surrender at, 42. 
Irving, Edward, his schism, 186. 



James I., his capture, 6j ; his return, 
67 ; his treatment of the chiefs, 68 ; 
his murder, 69 ; his judicial reforms, 
id. ; his poems, 70. 

James II., his accession, 71 ; murders 
Douglas, 74 ; his death, 75. 

James III., 75 ; his marriage, 76; his 
favourites, 78 ; his death, 79. 

James IV., 79 ; his marriage, 80 ; his 
fleet, 81 ; his alliance with France, 
i6. ; his invasion of England, 8a ; 
his character and death, to. 

James v., 83: his erection, 85; war 
with England, 87 ; his death, 88; his 
judicial reforms, id. ; his poems 89. 

James VI., his coronation, 107; his 
favourites, T15 ; his imprisonment at 
Ruthven, 116; his marriage, 117; 
his contest with the ministers, 1.20; 
• his accession to England, 122 ; his 
restoration of episcopacy, 126; his 
visit to Scotland, 127 : his death, 

128. ^ . 

James VII., his conduct as Duke of 
York, 150 ; his persecutions, 151 ; 
his deposition, 153. , « 

James Stuart, Chevalier de St. 
George, Old Pretender, 168; his 
rebellion, 169 ; his landing in Scot- 
land, X72' J • . < 

Jameson, George, noted painter, 105. 

Jedburgh, destruction of, 64. 

John of Bretayne, Lieutenant of Scot- 
land, 45. 



Kcntigem, Apostle of Strathdyde, 8. 
Killiecrankie, battle of, 157. 
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Knox, John, first mention of, ga ; leador 

of the Reformers, 99 ; his death and 

character, 1x3. 
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Langside, battle of, 108. 

Lennox, Matthew Stewart, Earl of, 
his marriage, 90; his regency, txi ; 
his death, zi3. 

Leslie, David, leader of the Cove- 
nanters, U7. 

Lethington, William Maitland of, Z09 ; 
his death, 1x5. 

Liturgy tumults, 131. 

Lorn, John Macdougal of, Bruce's 
enemy, 48. 

Lulach, son of Gruach, 14. 

Lyndesay, Sir David, his poems, 95. 
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MacAlpin, Kenneth, first King of I^cts 
and Scots, 9. 

Macbeth, reign of, 13. 

Macduff, appeal of, to Edward L, 39. 

Maclauchlsin, Margaret, death of, 153. 

Malcolm I. obtains grant of Strath- 
dyde, la. 

Malcolm IL gets Lothian, 13. 

Malcolm IIL, Canmore, marries Mar- 
garet, 15 ; meeting with William, ib, ; 
raids into England, t^., z6; death 
of, 16. 

Malcolm tV. subdues Galloway, a6 ; 
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Malt-tax riots, 174. 

Mar, Alexander Stewart, Earl of, de- 
feats the Highlanders at Harlaw, 64. 

Mar, John Erskine, Earl of, Regent, 
113. 

Mar, John, Earl of (Bobbing John), 
his rebellion, 169. 

Margaret, the Maid of Norway, her 
death, 36. 

Margaret, St., her reforms, 16. 

Mary, Prineess of Oranse, 154. 

Mary Stewart, her birth, 88; her 
removal to France, 91 ; her first 
marriage, 92; her return to Scot- 
land, 100; her second marriage, 
102 ; her favourites, 103 ; her flight 
to Dunbar, 104 ; her third marriage, 
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into England, X09; her death, zi^T' 

Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, marries 
Henry of England, 30. 

Middleton, Earl of. Commissioner, 143. 

Mile Act, the, 145. 

Milton, chapter of, 53. 
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-Montrose, James Graham, Earl of, 
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Morton, James Douglas, Earl of, his 
regency, ZZ5. 
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his regency, Z07 ; his murder, txa 
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Picts united to Scots, 9. 
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Refonn Bill, passing of, 184. 
Reformation, causes of; 97 ; statutes 

passed, xoo ; results of, tas. 
Regalia, story of, X4x 
Reseby, John, burning of, 66. 
Rizzio, murder of, 103. 
Robert I., x// Bruce. 
Robert II., his marriages, 59 ; his 

death, 6x. 
Robert III., his change of name, 6x ; 

his imbecility, 6z ; his death, 63. 
Rothesay, David, first Duke of, 6x. 
Roxburgh, siege of, 75. 
Ruthven, Lord,^ his share in the 

murder of Rizzio, X03. 
Ruthven, raid of, xx6. 
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province. 5. 
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32- 
Tippermuir, battle of, X36. 
Toleration, Act of, 185. 
Touraine granted to Douglas, 65. 
Treasurer, first appointment of, 70. 
Tudor, Maxgaret, marries James IV., 

80. 
Tulchan Bishops, X13. 
Turriff, TroC of, X33. 
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at, 66. 

Sanquhar, Declaration of, X49. 

Sauchicbum, battle of, 79. 

Scotia, Nova, founding of, Z38. 

Scott, Sir Walter, xgo. 

Scots, first coming of, 6. 

Seabury, Dr. Samuel, his consecration, 
z86. 

Sedition, trials for, 183; 

Severus, invasion of, ^. 

Sharp, James, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, his consecration, 144 ; murder 
of, X48. 

Sheriffmuir, battle at, 17X. 

Siward defeats Macbeth, 14. 

Slavery, abolition of, 183. 

Smith, Adam, his ''Wealth of Nations," 
x8o. 

Smollett, Tobias, the novelist, 189. 

Solvray, Moss, defeated at, 87. 

Spider, Bruce's, 48. 

Standaj-d, battle of, 23. 

Stewart, origin of the name, 59. 

Stirling, battle of, 43. 

Stirling, Eari of, founder of Nova 
Scotia, 138. 

Supplication, Great, X3x. 
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Union, 163 ; results of, 164 ; discontent 

with, 107. 
Uttoxeter, surrender at, 138. 



V. 

Vcrneuil, battle of, 65. 
Veto Act, passing of, 187. 



W. 

Wallace, l^lliam, his rising, 4a ; his 
victory at Stirling, 43 ; his defeat at 
Falkirk, 44 ; his military geuius, ib. ; 
his betrayal and death, 45. 

Warbeck, Pericin, his reception in 
Scotland, 80. 

Watt, James, his inventions. x88. 

Whiggamores' Raid, the, 138. 

Wilham of Orange, 154: his reduction 
of the Highlands, X58 ; his death, 
x6z. 

William the Lion, his capture, 97. 

Wilson, Margaret, death of, 153. 

Wyntoun, Andrew, his chronicle, 66. 
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iCschyluS.— iESCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
English Notes and English Verse, Translation, and an Introduction. 
By Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

The Greek text adopted in this Edition is dosed upon that of Wellauer, 
But advantage has been iaken of the suggestions of Hermann, Paley, 
Linwood, and other commentators. In the Translation, the simple 
character of the ^schyUan dialogues has generaify enabled the author 
to render them without any material deviation from the construction and 
idioms of the original Greek, 

** The Notes are judicious, and, a rare merit in English Notes, not 
too numerous or too long, A most useful feature in the work is the 
Analysis of Midler's celebrated dissertations," -^Bkitisk Quarterly- 
Review. 

Aristotle. — an INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE% 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By £.. 
M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8yo. 13J. 
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The author has aimed to illustrate the general bearings and relations 
^f the Art of Rhetoric in itself y as well as the special mode of treating it 
adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system. The evidence upon obscure 
or doubtfid questions connected with the subject is examined; and 
the rdations Ttfhich Rhetoric bearsy in Aristotl^s ^iew, to the kindred art 
of Logic are considered, A connected Analysis of tf€ W^/tOse is given^ 
som^imes in the form of par^hrcue*; and a few imporkM matters are 
separately discussed in Appendices, There is added, as a general Appendix , 
by way of specimen of the antagonistic system of Jsocrates and others, a 
compute analysis of the treatise coQed *9irr«^«xi) wpiit *JLK4fyB>9pQMt vnth a 
discussion of its authorship andof the probable results of its teaching, 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Tianslation and Notes by Edward Posts, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Besides the doctrine of J^itUactes, Aristotle offers, either in this treatise 
or in other pcusages of his works quoted in the commentary, various 
glances over the world of science and opinion, various suggestions or 
problems which are siiU agitated^ and a vivi4 picture of the ancient system 
of dialectics. ** It is not only scholar like and careful, it t^ als9 
perspicuous^^'—^UAXDiJOX, ^ It is indeed a work -rf gwat lAXT."-* 

SATVftDAY RbVISW. 

Blackie.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES !FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By JoHif Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University qf Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo. 
Zs, 6d. 

*' Why should ike old praeHee of eomfetwmg in Latin and Graek be 
altogether disearded} " — Propeqbor Jowbtt. 

Professor Blackie has been in the habit, as part of the regular 
training of his class in Edinburgh University ^ of accustoming the students 
to converse in Greek, This method he has found to be eminently 
successful as a means of furnishing the students with a copious vocabulary, 
training them to use it promptly, confidently, and with correct articulation, 
and instilling into them an accurate and intelligent knowlec^e of Greek 
Grammar, which he hopes may aid other teachers in realizing the same 
ends, 7%e present little volume furnishes a series of twenty -five gradu- 
ated dialogues in parallel columtts of Greek and English on a great variety 
of interfsting subjects. The author has had the advantage of submitting 
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his work to thejuignteni of several scholars of repute^ both English and 
Scotch, The Globb says: ^^ Professor Blackiis system is sensible; his 
book is Ukely to be useful'- to teachers of Greek; and his suggestions 
vaiuabie to the learners of any language*^ 

Cicero/— THE second philippic oration. With an 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of Karl 
Haxj«. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. B. 
Mayor,* M.A., Fdlow and Classical Lecturef of St. John's 
Collie, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

This volume opens with a List of Books useful to the Student of Cicero , 
and some account of various editions, mostly German, of the works of 
Cicero. The Introduction is based on Halm. The English editor has 
further illustrated the work by additions', drawn, for the most part, 
{l) from the ancient authorities ; (2) from his own private marginal 
references, and from collections; {3) from the notes of previous com- 
mentators. A copious 'argument'* is also given. *' On the whole we 
have rardy met wish an edition of a classical author which so thoroughly 
fulfils the requirements of a good school-book,"'^EuvcATioNAi. Times. 
** A valuable edition,'^ says the AxHENiEUM. 

THE ORATIONS OF CICERO AGAINST CATILINA. With 
Notes and an Introduction. Translated from the German of Karl 
Halm, with many additions by A. S. WiLKiNS, M. A. Professqr 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

The historical introduction of Mr. WUkins brings together all the 
details which are known respecting Catiline and his relations with 
the great orator, A list of passages where conjectures have been 
admitted into the text, and also of all variations from the text of 
Kayser (1862), is added at the end. Finally, the English editor has 
subjoined a large number of notes, both original and selected, from 
Curiiu&t SchUischer, Corssen, and other well-known critics, an analysis 
of the orations, and an index. 

Demosthenes.— DEMOSTHENES on THE CROWN. The 
Greek Text with English Notes. By B. Drake, M. A., late Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, to which is 
prefixed ^SCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. <^s. 

A 2 
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An Inlrodttction discusses the immediate causes o/tks tuta vraHoMs^ mm 
their general character. The Notes contain frequent references to thehtWL 
authorities. Among the appendices at the e^ is a chronological table tfi 
the life and public career of yEschines and Demosthenes, *' A neat and 
useful edition,** — ATHKNifiUM. 

Greenwood.— THE elements of GREEK grammar, 

including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of DerivatioSd 

and Composition; adapted to the System of Crude Forms* By! 

J.G.Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. Fourtb 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 6d. 
This Grammar ts intended to do for Greek what the Grammars of Kef 
and others have done for Latin, Until this work was published, no Gredt 
Grammar had appeared based on the system of crude forms, though thi 
system is perhaps still better adapted to Greek than to Latin. 1 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fftbles of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered mto Latin Verse for Schools. By F. HoDGSOir, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. y. 
The late Provost of Eton hcu here supplied a help to the composition ej 
Latin Verse, combined with a brief introduction to Classical Mythology, 
In this new edition a few mistakes have . been rectified; rules hcnfe been 
added to the Prosody ; and a more uniform system has been adopted vfiik 
r^ard to the help afforded. 

Homer's Odyssey.— the narrative of Odysseus. 

With a Commentary by John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Kennedy Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Cambridge. Part I. Book IX. — XII. Fcap. 8vo. 

Juvenal. — Thirteen Satires of JUVENAL. With a Commentary. 

By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy Professor of L^tin at 

Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol. I. Crown 8yo. 

7j. 6</. Vol. I. Parts I. and II. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, each. 

Besides the author^ s own, there are various other notes, for Tvhicl 

the author is indebted to Professors Munro and Conington, Ail tk 

citcUions have been taken anew from the original authors, * * A painstaking 

and critical edition,** — SPECTATOR. ** For really ripe scholarship 

extensive acquaintance with Latin literature, and familiar knasvled^ 
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of cofUinetUal criticism, ancient and modem, it is unsurpassed among 
English editions." — Edinburgh Review. 

Marshall. — a TABLE OF irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to thearraogement of Cuitius* Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M. A. , Fellow and late Lecturer of Bxasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton College. Svo. 
doth. New Edition, is. 

The system of this table has been borrowed from the excellent Greek 
Grammar of Dr. Curtius. 

Mayor (John E, B.)— first greek reader. Edited 

after KArl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by John 
£. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. Joha's 
College, Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
4r. 6d. 

A selection of short passctges, serving to illustrate especially the Greek 
Accidence, A good deal of syntax is incidentally taught, and Afadvigand 
otlter books are cited, for the use of masters : but no learner is expected to 
know more of syntax than is contained in the Notes and Vocabulary. 
A preface ** To the /leader^'* not only explains the aim and method of 
the volume, but also deals with classical ifistruction generally. The 
extracts are uniformly in the Attic dialect. This book may be used in 
connection with Mayor^s ** Greek for Beginners," ^* After a careful 
examination we are inclined to consider this volume unrivalled in the 
hold which its pithy sentences are likdy to take on the memory, and 
for the amount of true scholarship embodied in the annotations," — 
Educational Times. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— greek for beginners. By the 

Rev. }. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is. 6d. Parts 
II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3^. 6d., complete in one 
voL, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J. 6d. 

The distinctive method, of this book consists tn building up a boy's 
knowledge of Greek upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and 
Latin, instead of trusting everything to the unassisted memory. Greek 
words have been used in the earlier part of the book except such as have 
connections either in English or Latin. Each step leads naturally on 
to its successor ; grammatical forms and rules are at once applied 
in a series of graduated exercises, accompanied by ample vocabularies. 
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Ihus the booh serves as Grammar^ Exercise Ueh, 4uut Vocabulary, The 
ordinary ten declensions are reduced to three, which correspond io the 
first three in Latin ; and the system of steins is adopted, A general 
Vocabularyy and Index of Greek wordsy completes the work, ** JVe know 
of no hook of the same scope so complete in itself^ or so wdl ceUctdaied to 
make the study of Greek interesting at the very commencemettt.^^-^ 
Standard. 

Pcile (John, M.A.) — AN introduction to greek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY By JOHN Peilk, M.A., Fellow 

and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 

Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. New and 

Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

TTtese Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 

author^ s reading for several years. These Notes were put into the shape of 

Lectures y delivered at Christ^ s College^ as one set in the *^ Intercollegiate*^ 

list. They are now printed with some additions and modifieations. 

" The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to the science 

of language.'^— Satukdky Review. 

Plato.— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 

with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 

Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 

and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Genu i8mo. 

4^. 6d. 

An introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato^ and 

the translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis, ** The translators 

havey'* in the judgment of the Saturday Review, '* produced a book 

which any reader^ whether acquainted with ike original or not, can peruse 

with pleasure as well as profit. " 

Plautus (Ramsay).— THE mostellaria of plau- 

TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow^ Edited by Professor 
George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University of Glasgow. 
Svo. 14^. 

" The fruits of that exhaustive research and that ripe and well-digested 
scholarship which its author brought to bear upon everything that he 
undertook are visible throughout. It is furmshed wtth a complete 
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apparatus cf prol^omena^ twtesy and accttnus; and for th£ ute of viUran 
scholars it probably leaves nothing to be desired" — Fall Mall Gazette. 

Potts (Alex. W., M.A.)— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., lafc 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
New Edition, enlarged Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3^-. 

An attempt is here made to ^e students^ after they have mastered 
ordinary syntactical ruleSy some idea of the characteristics of Latin Prose 
and the means to he employed to reproduce them. Some notion of the 
treatment of the subject may be gathered from the * Contents.* Chap. I. — 
Characteristics of Classical Latin, Hints on turning English into Latin ; 
Chap. II. — Arrangement of Words in a Sentence; Chap. III. — Unity 
in Latin Prose^ Suhject and Object; Chap. IV.— 0» the Period in 
Latin Prose ; ChAsP. V. — On the position of the RelaMfve and Rdative 
Clauses, J^he GvoVfL eharctderises it as **'an admirable' little booh whieh 
Uaehers i^ Latin imU find of very great service, " 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H* J. Roby, M; A., late Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge. Part I. containing : — Book I. Sounds. 
Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word-Formation. Appendices. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

This work is the result of an independent and careful study of the 
writers of the strictly classical period, ^e period embraced between the 
time ofPlautus and that of Suetonius, The author's aim has been to give 
the facts of th; language in as few words as possible. This is a Grammar 
strictly of the Latin language; not a Universal Grammar illustrated from 
Latin, nor the Latin section of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo* 
European languages, nor a Grammar of the group of Italian dialects, of 
which Latin is one. It will be found that the arrangement of the book and 
the treatment of the various divisions differ in many respects from those of 
previous grammars. Mr, Roby has given special prominence td the treatment 
of Sounds and Word formation ; and in the First Book he has ddnemueh 
towards settling a discussion which is at present largely engaging the 
attention of scholars, vig,, the pronunciation of the classical languages, 
" The book u marked by the clear and {practised insight of a master in his 
art. It is a book that would, do honour to cuty country, " — ATfiENiEUM. 
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Rust.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. GBOttGE Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. \s, 6d, 

This little work consists of carefully grtuiuated vocabularies and ex- 
erciseSy so arranged as gradttally to familiarise the pupil with the elements 
of Latin Prose Composition, and fit him to commence a more enhanced 
work, 

Sallust,— CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA £T JUGUR 
THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C. 
Merivale, B.D. (In the present Edition the Notes have been 
carefully revised, and a few remarks and explanations adcCed.) 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6^. 

' This edition ofSaUust, prepared by the distinguished historian of Romt^ 
contains an Introduction^ concerning the life and works of Salhtst^ lists 
of the Consuls^ and elaborate Notes, *' A very good edition, to which the 
Editor has not only brought scholarship but independent judgment and 
historical criticism" — Spectator. 

The JUGURTHA and the CATILINA may be had separately, price 
2s. 6d, each. 



Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time, it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. The campaign of CvvUis is elucidated in a note of some length, 
which is illustrated by a map, containing the names of places and of tribes 
occurring in the work. There is also a complete account of the Roman army 
as it was constituted in the time of Tacitus, This work is characterised 
by the Spectator oj ** « scholarly and faithful translation,^^ 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. A Revised 
Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A. J. Church, M.A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6</. 
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Tacitus — continued. 

" We have endeavoured^ with the aid of recent editions^ thoroughly to 
elucidate the text^ explaining the various difficulties^ critical and gramma^ 
ticalf which occur to the student. We have consulted throughout^ besides 
the older commentators^ the editions of Ritter and Ordli^ but we are 
under special obligations to the labours of the recent German editors^ Wex 
and KrUsu** Two Indexes are appended^ (i) of Proper Names^ (3) of 
Words and Phrases explained, "A model of careful editing^*^ says the 
ATHSNiGUM, " being at once compact^ complete^ cmd correct^ as wdl as 
neatly printed and d^ant in style," 

THE AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, price 
2s. each. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into EngUsh 
by A. J. Church, M.A., .and W. J. Brodribb, M.A With 
Maps and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d» 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original^ and English 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by Introductions^ 
Notes, Maps, and a chronological Summary, The AxHENiCUM says of 
this worh that it is** a version at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student:* 

Theophrastus. — the characters of theo- 

PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. td. 

The first object of this book is to make these lively pictures of old Greek 
manners better known to English readers. But as the Editor and Trans- 
lator has been at considerable pains to procure a trustworthy text, and 
has recorded the results of his critical labours in an Introduction, Motes, 
and Appendices, it is hoped that the work will prove of value even, to 
the scholar, * * We must not omit to give due honour to Mr, J^b *s trans^ 
lotion, which is as good as translation can be , , , , Not less commendable 
are the execution of the Notes and the critical handling of the Text''— 
Sr£CXATO&. 
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The Saturday Review speaks of it as ^^ a twy handy and scholarly 

editioH of a work which till now has been beset with hindrances and 
difficulties^ but which Mr, Jebl^s critical skUi and Judgment have at 
length placed within the grasp and comprehension of ordinary readers J* 

Thring.— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M,A., Jlead Master 
of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A Fiwt Latin Construing Boofc for 

Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, wiA Coloured Sentence Maps. 

Fcap, %fOi 2s. 6d. 

The Head Master of Uppingham has here sought to supply by ecuy steps 

a knowledge of grammar^ combined with a good Vocabulary, Passages 

have been selected from the best Latin authors in prose and verse. These 

passages are gradually built up in their grammatical structure^ and 

finally printed in full, A short practical manual of common mood con» 

structionst with their English equivalents^ forms a second part. To the 

Neva Edition a circle of grammatical Ctmstriutions with a Glossary heu 

been ctdded ; as also some coloured Sentence Maps^ by means of which the 

different parts of a sentence can easily be disttnguished, and the practice of 

dUsecting phrases carried out with the.greatest benefit to the s tude n t , 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

Treats of the ordinary mood constructions^ as found in the Latin^ Greeks 
and English languages. The EDUCATIONAL TIMES thinks it **very 
wdl suited to young students. " 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ThucydideS. — ^THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 

VT. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 

and enlafged, with a Map. By the Rev; Fs&ciyal Frost, M. A., 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridgct Fcap. &ro. 5*. 

This edition is mainly a grammatieed one. Attention is called to the 

force of compound verbs^ and the exact meaning of the various tenses 

employed, " The notes are excellent of their kind, Mr, Frost sddom 

passes over a difficulty^ and what he says is always to the point,** — 

Educational Times. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A. and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. Second Edition. Globe 8vo. ' 3^. 6d?. ; gilt edges, \s, bd. 
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The original has been faithfully rendered^ and paraphrase aUpgtfktt 
oKfoiiUd, At the same time, the translators hofve endeavoured to adapt 
the book to the use of the English reader, Somf amount of rhythm in 
the structure of the sentence has been generally maintained; and^ when in 
the Latin the sound of the words is an echo to the sense [as so frequently 
happens in Virgil)^ an attempt has been made to produce the same result 
in English, The general introduction contains whatever is knpwn of 
the poefs life, an estimate of his genius, an account of the principal 
editions and translations of his works, and a brief view of the influence 
he hcu had on modem poets ; jpecial introductory essays are prefixed 
to the ''Eclogues" *' Georgics^and ''^neid," The text is divided into 
sections, each of which is headed by a concise analysis of the subject; 
the Index contains references to all the characters and events of any 
importance, " A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely 
possible to conceive than the scholarly work before us." — Globe. 

\Vright.— Wo3cs by J. WRIGHT, M. A., .late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Third 
Edition, with a Vocabulary. i2mD. 3^. 6d, 

In the last tutenty chapters of this volume^, 7%tuydides sketches the rise 
and progress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a style and in such simpU 
language^ that the editor has doubts whether^ any easier or more instruem 
tkfe peusages can be sHtctedfor the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Greek* This book ineludei a chronological table of the 'events recorded. 
The GtTARDlAK speaks of the work as **a goodphn v>eU executed.^'* 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form md Use of Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exerdscs. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d, ' 

This book is not intended as a rival to any of the excellent Grammars 
now in use ; but as a help to enable the beginner to understand them. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. 
New and revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. %s. With Vocabulary, 
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Wright — continued. 

This work is intended to supply the pu^U with an easy construing iooi^ 
which may at the same time he made the vehicle for instructing him in ikt 
rules of grammar and principles of composition. The notes profess U 
teach what is commonly taught in grammars. It is concervedihat tki 
pupil will learn the rules of construction of the language much mori 
easily from separate examples, which are pointed out to him in the coura 
of his reading, and which he may himself set down in his note-book after 
some scheme of his own, than from a heap of guotettions amassed for him 
by others, " The Notes are abundant, explicit, and full of such grafnmaiicdl 
and other information as boys require,** — ATHENiSUM. ** T^his is 
really,*' the MORNING Post says, **what its title imports, and we 
believe that its general introduction into Grammar Schools vxndd noi 
only facilitate the progress of the boys beginning to learn Latin, but 
also rdieve the Mcutersfrom a very considerable amount of irksome labour 
.... really valuable addition to our school libraries,** 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The following points in the plan of the work may be noted: — I. 
T7u pupil has to deal with only one construction at a time, 2. This 
construction is made clear to him by an accumulation of instances. 
3. As all the constructions are classified ets they occur, the construction 
in each sentence can be easily referred to its class, 4. As the author 
thinks the pupU ought to be thoroughly familiartMed, by a repetmon 
o/^instances, with a construction in a foreign language, before he at- 
tempts himsdf to render it in that language, the present volume contains 
only Latin sentences, 5* ^^ author has added to the Rules on Prosody 
in the Ictst chapter, a few familiar lines from Ovid*s Fasti by -way 
of illustration. In a brief Introduction the author states the rationale 
of the principal points of Latin Grammar, Copious iJotes are appended, 
to which reference is made in the text, from the clear and rational 
method adopted in the arrangement of this dementary work, from the 
simple way in which the various rules are conveyed, and from the abun- 
dance of examples given, both teafihers emd pupils will find it a valteabli 
help to the learning of Latin, 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS 

AND LATIN HYMNS. 

The following works are, as the heading indicates, classic 
renderings of English Books. For scholars, and parti- 
cularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a special 
value. The Hymni Ecclesise are here inserted, as partly 
falling under the same class. 

Church (A. J., A.M.)— HORiE TENNYSONIANiE, sive 
Eclogae e TcDnysono. Latine redditse. Cura A. J. Church, ^ 
A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson, Among the authors are 
the Editor, the late Professor Conington, Professor Seeley, Dr. Hesseyy 
Mr, Kebbelf and other gentlemen, 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. LAtine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, M. A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ' 5^. 

Besides versions of Shakespeare this volume contains, among other pieces y 
Gray's '* Elegy;* CampbelVs " Hohenlinden;* Wolfis'* Burial of Sir 
John Moore;* and selections from Cowper and George Herbert, 

Lyttelton.— THE COMUS of MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra.fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 
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Merivale. — KEATS' Hyperion, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edit Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Newman. — HYMNI ECCLESIiE. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Newman. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7^. ^, 

Hymns of the MediavaJ Church. The first Part contains sdectiom 
from the Parisian Breviary ; the second from those of Rome^ Salishury, 
and Yari, 

Trench (Archbishop). — sacred latin poetry, 

chiefly Lyiical, selected and arranged for Use ; with Notes and 
Introduction. Fcap. 8vo. 7^. * 

In this work the editor has selected hymns of a catholic religious 
sentiment that are common to Christendom, while refecting those of a 
disttnctroely JdomisA ehawuter. 
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Airy. — Works by SiR G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Artronomer Royal .— 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. doth. 5^. 6^. 

It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained, and the instances 
exhibited f will be found sufficient for application to nearly all the important 
problems of Physical Science, which require for their complete investigation 
the end of Partial Differential Equations. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crofwn Svo. cloth. 6j. 6«/. 

In order to spdre astronomers and observers in natural philosophy the 
confmion and loss of time which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
.treatises embracing both branches of probabilities (the first relating to 
ihances which can be altered only by the changes of entire units or in- 
tegral Multiples of units in the fundamental conditions of the problem ; 
the other concerning those chances which have retpect to insensible grada- 
tions in the value of the element measured), the present tract has been drawn 
up. It relates only to errors of observation, and to the rules, derivable 
from the consideration of these errors^ for the combination of the results 
of observations. 
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Airy (G. B.) — continued. 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

The undviatory theory of optics is presented to the reader as having thi 
same claims to his attention eu the theory of gravitation : namely, thai it is 
certainly true, and that, by mathematical operations of general elegance, ii 
leads to results of great interest. This theory explains with accuracy a 
vast variety of phenomena of the most complicated kind. The plan of this 
tract has been to include those phenomena only which admit of calculation, 
and the investigations are applied only to phenomena which actually havt 
been observed, 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
Mathematical Elements of Music Designed for the Use of Student' 
of the University. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 9^. 

This volume consists of sections, which again are divided into number en, 
articles, on the following topics: General recognition of the air as tk 
medium which conveys sound; Properties of the air on which the forma- 
tion and transmission of sound depend ; Theory of undulations as applied 
to sound, &*c, ; Investigation of the motion of a wave of air through thi 
atmosphere; Transmission of waves of soniferous vibrations through dif- 
ferent gases, solids, and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sound, 
&*c, ; On musical sounds, and the manner of producing them ; On tkt 
elements of musical harmony and melody, and of simple musical compost- 
tion; On instrumental music; -on the human organs of speech am 
hearing. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the use ol 
Students in the University. Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. 

As the laws of Magnetic Force have been experimentally examined with 
philosophical accuracy, only in its connection with iron and st^, and in 
the influences excited by the earth as a whole, the accurate portions of this 
work are confined to the investigations connected with these metals and thi 
earth. The latter part of the work, however, treats in a more general way 
of the la7us of the connection between Magnetism on the other hand and Gal- 
vanism and Thermo-electricity on the other. The work is divided inti 
Iwdve Sections, and each section into numbered articles, each of which 
fates conciselv the subject of the following paragraphs^ 
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Airy (Osmund). — a TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical Masters is 
Wellington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6//. 

" This iSf I imagine, the first time that any attempt has been made to 
adapt the subject of Geometrical Optics to the reading of the higher 
classes in our good schools. That this should be so is the more a matter 
far remarh, since the subject would appear to be peculiarly fitted for such 
an adaptcftion, .... I have endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid 
the example of those popular lecturers who explain difficulties by ignoring 
them. But as the nature of my design necessitated brevity, I have omitted 
entirely one or two portions of the subject which I considered unnecessary 
to a clear understanding of the rest, and which appear to me better learnt 
«/ a more advanced stage." — Author's Preface. ** This book" the 
ATHSNiCUM says, " is carefully and lucidly written, and rendered as 
simple as possible by the use in all ccues of the most dementary form oj 
invest^cUion" 

Bayma.— THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Pliilosophy, 
Stonyhorst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. lor. 6d. 

Of the Twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, the first 
and second give the demonstration of the principles which bear directly otk 
the constitution and the properties of matter. The next thru books contain 
a series of theorems and of problems on the laws of motion of elementary 
substances. In the sixth and seventh, the mechanical constitution ofmoU' 
cules is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties oj 
bodies are explained. The eighth book treats of luminiferous ather. The 
ninth explains some special properties of bodies. The tenth and eleventh 
contain a rcutical and lengthy investigation of chemical principles and 
relations, which may lead to practical results of high importance. The 
twelfik and last book treats of molecular masses, distances, and powers, 

Beasley.— AN elementary treatise on plane 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 

This treatise is specially intended for use in schools. The choice of matter 
I has been chiefly guided by the requirements jf the three days* examination 

I B 
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ai Cambru^. About four kundrtd examples were added to the secvnd 
edition, mainly collected from the Examination Papers of the Uut ten 
years. In this edition several new articles have been added, the examples 
have been largely increased, and a series of ExamincUion Papers appefuUd. 

Blackburn (Hugh).— ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. By Hugh Blackburn, M.A:, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Univexsity of Glasgow. Globe 
8to. is, 6d. 

TTte author having felt the want of a short treatise to be used as a 
Text'Book after the Sixth Book of Euclid had been learfted and some 
knowledge of Algebra acquired, which should contain satisfactory de- 
monstrations of the propositions to be used in teaching yunior Students 
the solution of Triangles, and shottld at the same time lay a solid 
foundation for the study of Analytical Trigonometry, thinking that 
others may have felt the same want, has attempted to supply it -fy the 
publication of this little work* 

Boole. — Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhuntbr. Crown 8vo. doth. 

14J. 

Professor Boole hcts endeavoured in this treatise to convey as complete an 
account of the present state of knowledge on the subject of DifferenticU E^uc' 
tions as was consistent with the idea of a work intended, primarily^ for 
elementary instruction. The earlier sections of each chapter contain that 
kind of matter which has usually been thought suitable for the beginner, 
while the latter ones are devoted either to an account of recent discovery ^ or 
the discussion of such deeper questions of principle as are likely to present 
themselves to the reflective student in connection with the methoeU and 
processes of his previous course, " A treatise incomparably superior to 
any other elementary book on the same subject with which Tue are 
acquainted, '*— Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentaiy Volume. Edited by I. ToDHUNTKR. Crown 8to. doth. 
&r. 6d, 
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This volume contains all that Professor Booh wrote for the pur^se of 
enlarging his ireoHse on Differential 'Equations, 

THE CAX-CULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo. 
doth. lOf. 6d, New Edition, revised by J. F. Moulton. 

In this exposition of the Caktdus of Finite Differences^ particular 
attention has been paid to the connection of its methods wUh thoseof the 
Differential Calculus — a connectiott which in some instances involves far 
mere than a merely formal analogy. The W9rh is in some measure 
designed as a sequel to Professor Boolis Treatise on Differential Equa- 
tions, ** As an original book by one of the first mc^hemaiicians of the 
age, it is out of all comparison with the mere second-hand compilations 
which have hitherto been alone accessible to the student" — Philosophical 
Magazine. 

Brook -Smith (J.)— arithmetic in theory and 

PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.Ac, LL,a, St Johi^'s. 

CoUege, Cambridge; Barris^er-^^Law^; one of the iKli^ers of 

Cheltenham College. Complete, Ocown 3vq^ Af> 6d, . Part I. 

31. 6d, 
WHters o$t Arithmetic at thepresentday feel the necessity ^ explenuing the 
principles on which the rules of the subject are baaedt but few cu yet feel the 
necessity of making these explanations strict and complete. If the science 
of Arithmetic is to be made an effective instrument in developing and 
strengthening the mental powers^ it ought to be worked out raiionally and 
conclusively ; and in this work the author has endeavoured to reason out 
in a clear and accurate manner the leading propositions oj the science^ and 
to tllustrate and apply those propositions in practice. In the practical 
part of the subject he has advanced somewhat beyond the majority of 
preceding writers; particularly in Division^ in Greatest Common 
Measure^ in Cube Pool, in the Chapters on Deeimal Iifimey and the 
Metric System^ (ind mort especially in the. application of Decimals to 
Percentages and cognate subjects. Copious exampks, original and selected^ 
are given, " This strikes us as a valuable Manual of Arithmetic of the 
Scientific kind. Indeed, this really appears to us the best we have seen.*" 
—Literary Churchman. ** This is an essentially practical book, 
providing very definite help to candidates for almost every kind of com* 
pttitkfe examinatum. "-^BtiiTJBK Qua&tsrly. 

B a 
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Cambridge Senate-House Problems and 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Fs&RBRS and Jackson. Svo. 
doUu 15^. 6d. 

1848-185 1.— RID£RS. By Jameson. 8vo. doth. *!s,6d, 

1854. — PRPBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 
Mackenzie. 8va doth. 10s, 6d, 

1857. ^PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 
Walton. 8vo. doth. &r. 6d, 

i86a— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Rodth. 
Crown 8va doth. Js, 6d, 

1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 
kinson. 8vo. doth. iQs, M, 

These volumes will he found of great value to Teachers and Students^ as 
indkaHng the style and range of mathematical study in the Unvuersiiy oj 
Cambridge, 

CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the Degree of B. A. Originally compaed bj 
J. C. Snowball, M.A., late Fellow of St John's CoU^e^ 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Lund, B.D., Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. J<^m's College^ Editor of Wood's Algebrm. &c 
Crown Syo. doth. 5x. 

7%is VHfrh will be found adapted to the wants, not only of Uhiversiiy 
Students, but also of many others who require a short course ofMechemks 
and Hydrostatics, and especially of the candidates at our Middle Class 
Examinations. At the end of. each chapter a series of easy questions is 
added for the exercise of the student, 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOIJRNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8yo. doth. 7/. 4^. 

Only a few copies remain on hand. Among Contributors to this 
work will be found Sir IV. Thomson, Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir IV. R. 
Hamilton, De Morgan, Cayley, Sylvester, Jellett, and other distinguiskea 
mathematicians. 

Candler.— HELP to arithmetic. Designed for the use of 
Sdiools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham SchooL Extra fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 
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This work is intended as a companion to aty text-hook that may he 
inuse. ** The main dificulties which hoys experience in the different 
rules are sJalfutty dealt with and removed,"— MusEUU. 

Cheync— Works by C. H. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY 
THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth. 6s. 6d, 

In this volume an attempt has heen made to produce a treatise on the 
Planetary theory^ which, heing elementary in chartuter, should he so far 
compete as to contain all that is usually required hy students in the 
Umversify of Cambridge, In the New Edition the work has heen carefully 
revised. The stability of the Planetary System has heen more fully treated , 
and an elegant geometrical explanation of the formula for the secular 
variation of the node and inclination has heen introduced, 

THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8to. 
y*(id. 

The first part of this work consists of an application of the method of the 
tforiation of elements to the general problem of rotation. In the second 
part the general roteUion formula are applied to the particular case of 
the earth, 

Childc— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 
DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childe, M.A., Author of 
«' Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. lar. 6d, 

The ohject of this volume is to develop peculiarities in the Ellipsoid; 
and^ further, to establish analogous properties in the unlimited congeneric 
series of which this remarkahle surface is a constituent, 

Christie.— A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. By Jamks 
R. Christie, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. doth. 8j. 6d. 

This series of Mathematical Exercises is collected from those which the 
author has, from time to time, proposed for solution by his pupils during 
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a long career at ^tke Royal MiKtary Academy, A student who finds 
fhal ke is able to sidt^e ike larger portion of tUtH Exercises^ may consider 
that he is thoroughly wdt grounded in the elementary principles of pun ' 
and mixed Mathematics, 

DaltOfn.-^ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. l>rogressivdy 
arranged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. By the Rev. 
T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. New 
Edition. iStno. doth. 2s. 6d, Answers to the Examples an 

appended, 

I 

Uay — PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 

GEOMETRICALLY. Pa^t I., THE ELLIPSE, with 

Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 

Sedburgh Grammar SdiooL Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

751^ object of this hook is the introduction of a treatment of Conk 

Sections which should be simple and natural, and lead by an easy transit 

4ion to the analytical imethods, without depHfting from the strict geometry 

0f Euclid, 

DodgSOn.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTSy with their Application to Sinudtaneous Linear 
Equa^ns and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L. Dodgsok, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical X^ecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. doth. \os. 6d. 

The object of the author is to present the subject as a continuous cAam oj 
argument, separated from all accessories of explanation or illustration. 
All such explanation and illustration as seemed necessary for a beginner 
are introduced, either in the form of foot-notes, or, where that would hoot 
occupied too much room, of Appendices, ** The Tvork,'*' says tie 
Educational Times, ** forms a valuable addition to the treatises we 
possess on Modern Algebra J** 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS.^ By W. H. Drew, M. A., St John's College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4^. 6d, 

In this, work the subject of Conic Sections has been placed before the studetU 
in such a form that, it is hoped, after mastering the elements of Euclid^ U 
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Drew — continued, ^ 

may find it an easy and interesting continuation of his geometrical studies. 
With a vieWf also, of rendering the work a complete manual of what is 
required at the Uniuersities^ there hatve either been embodied into the text or 
inserted ameng the exampUsj every book-work question^ problem^ and rider, 
which has been proposed in the Cambridge examinations up to the present 
time, 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8ro. dotJi. 4^. 6d, 

Earnshaw (S.) — partial differential equa- 
tions. An Essay towards an entirely New Method of Inte- 
grating them. By S. Earnshaw, M.A., St John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5J'. 

The pectUiartty of the system expounded in this work is, that in every 
equation, whatever be the number of original independent variables, the work 
of integration is at once reduced to the use of one independent variable 
only. The author's object, is merely to render his method thoroughly intel' 
ligible. The various steps of the investigation are all obedient to one 
general principle, and though in some degree navel, are not really difficult, 
but on the contrary ecLsy when the eye hcts become accustomed to the novelties 
of the notation. Many of the results of the integrations are far more 
general than they were in the shape in which they have appeared informer 
treatises, and many Equations will be found in this Essay integrated 
with ease in finite terms which were never so integrated before, 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.)— note-BOOK ON 

practical SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for. Solutions. By J. H. £dgar« 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pritchard, late Master for Descriptive 
Geometry, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3J. 

In teaching a large class, if the method of lecturing and demonstrating 
from the black board only is pursued, the more intelligent students have 
generally to be kept back, from the necessity of frequent repetition, for the 
sake of the less promising ; if the plan of setting problems to each pupil is 
adoi>ted, the teacher finds a difficulty in giving to each sufficient attention. 
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A judicums combination of both methods is doudtitss the best; and it is 
hoped that this result may be arrived at in some degree by the use of this 
hooky which is simply a collection of examples^ with helps for solution,^ 
arrctnged in progressive sections. The new edition has been enlarged by the 
addition of chapters on the straight line and plane, with explanatory dia^ 
grams and exercises on tangent planes^ and on the cases of the spherical 
triangle, 

Ferrers.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of^ Reciprocal Polais, and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of GonyiUe and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

The object of the author in writing on this subject has mainly been t$ 
place it on a basis altogdhcr independent of the ordinary Cartesian system^ 
instead of regarding it as only a special form of Abri4ffed Notation. 
A short chapter on Determinants has been introduced. 

Frost. — Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 
PjbIrcival Frost, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 

TTu author has written this book under the conviction that the skiB 
and power of the young mathematical student, in order to be thoroughly 
available afterwards, ought to be developed in all possible directions. - TTke 
subject which he has chosen presents so many faces, that it xtemld be 
difficult to find another whichy with a very limited extent of reading, 
combines^ to tJte same extent, so many valuable hints of methods of col" 
culations to be employed hereafter, with so much pleasure in its present 
use. In order to understand the work it is not necessary to have muck 
knowledge of what is called Higher Algebra, nor of Algebraical Geometry 
of a higher kind than that which simply relates to the Conic Sections. 
From the study of a work like this, it is believed that the student itnll 
derive many culvantages. Especially he will become skilled in maJUng 
correct approximations to the values of quantities, which cannot be found 
exactly, to any degree of accuracy which may be required. 
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Frost — continued. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 
With Notes and lUastratioiu. Also a collection of Problems, 
principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. Bj 
Pkrcival Frost, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. loj. 6rf: 

Thi author's principal intention is to explain difficulties which may be 
encountered by the student on first reading the Principia, and to illustrate 
the advantages of a careful study of the methods employed by Newton^ by 
showing the extent to which they may be applied in the solution of problems ; 
he has also endeavoured to give assistance to the student who is engaged in 
the study of the higher branches of mathematics^ by representing in a 
geometrical form several of the processes employed in the Differential a$%d 
Integral Calculus^ and in tlu analytical investigations ofDynamics.^ 

Frost and Wolstenholme. — a treatise on solid 

GEOMETRY. By Percival Frost, M.A., and the Rev. J. 
Wolstenholme, M.A., Fellow andAssbtant Tutor of Chrises 
College. Svo. cloth. iZs. 

The authors have endeavoured to present before students as comprehensive 
a view of the subject cu possible. Intending to make the subject accessiile^ 
at least in the earlier portion^ to all classes of students^ they have endea* 
voured to explain completely all the processes which are most useful in 
dealing with ordinary theorems and problems^ thus directing the student 
to the selection of methods which are best adaj^ted to the exigencies of each 
problem. In the more difficult portions of the subject^ they have considered 
themselves to be addressing a higher class of students ; and they have there 
tried to lay a good foundation on which to build^ if any reculer should 
wish to pursue the science beyond the limits to which the work extends. 

Godfray.— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Conegcs and 
Schools. Svo. doth. lis. (kL 

This book embraces all those branches of Astronomy which have^ from 
time to timet ^ftn recommended by the Cambridge Board of Mathematical 
Studies : but by far the larger and ecLsier portion^ adapted to the first three 
days of the Examination for Honours^ may be read by the more 
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Godfray — continued, 

advanced pupils in many of our spools. The oMthvr^s aim Jkas Um U 
camfty clear and distinct idaas of the celestial pkmomeita, ** It is t 
working bookf** says the Guardian, ^^-tahmg Astronomy in its prope 
place in mcUhemaUcal ssiences, . , , It is ft iook wkieh is not likely U 
begot up unintelligently,^* 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newtos. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 51. (>d. 

These pages will, it is hapedy form an introduction to more reconUt 
works, DiffieuHiis hone keen discussed at considerable length. Hi 
selection of the method followed with r^rd to analytical saketioat, 
which is the same as that of Airy, Herschd^ ^c. was made on accoiat 
of its simplicity; it is, moreover, the method which has obtained in At 
University of jCambridge. " As an elementary treatise and introdnctian 
to the subject, we think it may justly claim to supersede all former anes,^*" 
London, Edin. and Dublin Phil. Magazine. 

Hemming.— AN eu:mentary treatise on thi 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use] of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A, 
Fellow of St John's College Cambridge. Second Edition, wUk 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 

** There is no book in common use from which so clear and esead * 
knowledge of the principles of the Calculus can be so readily obtained,**" 
LiTERA&Y Gazette. 

Jackson. — geometrical conic sections. An ElemcB^ 
taiy Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined as the Plaae 
Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method of Projectioa 
By J. Stuart Jackson, M.A., late Fellow of GonviUe and Caios 
College, Cambridge. 41. 6d, 

This work has been written with a view to give the student the ben^ tj 
the Mtthod of Projections aS" applied to the Ellipse and Hyjterbok. 
When this Method is admitted into the treatment of the Conic Sections^ 
there are many reasons why they should be defined, not with reference t 
the focus and direction, but according to the original definition frcmt wldo 
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"Juy have thdr name asplmne seetums ofMt cone, T^is method is cudcn^ 
UUed to produce a material stmpHficetUmi in these curves^ and to ^nake the 
^troof of their properties more easily tmderstood and remembered. It is also 
% powerful instrufndHt in the solution of a large class of problems r dating 
fo these curves. 



Jcllet (John H.)— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
FRICTION. By John H. Jellet^ B.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish Academy. 
8vo. &r. (id. 

The theory of friction is as truly apart of Rational Mechanics as the 
theory of gravitation. This book is taken'up with a special iwvestigation 
of the laws of friction; and some of the principles contained in it are 
believed to be here enunciated for the first time. The work consists of eight 
Chapters as follows : — /. Definitions and Principles, II. Equilibrium 
with 'Friction. \III. Extreme Positions of Equilibrium, IV, Movement 
of a Particle or System of Particles, V, Motion of a Solid Body, VI, 
Necessary and Possible Equilibrium. VII. Determination of the Actual 
' Value of the Acting Force of Friction, VIIJ. Miscellaneous Problems — 
I. Problem of the Top. 2, Friction Wheels and Locomotives, 3« 
Questions for Exercise. ** The work is one of great research^ and will 
add much to the already great teputation of its author,'* — Scotsman. 



Jones and Cheyne. — ^algebraical exercises. Pro- 
gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. JONES, M. A., and C H. 
Cheyne, M. a. , F. R. A. S. , Mathematical Masters of Westaoinater 
School. New Edition. iSmo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

This little book is intended to meet a difficultywhich is probably fdt more 
tfr less by all engaged in teaching Algebra to beginners. It is, that while 
new ideas are being acquired^ old ones are forgotten. In the belief that 
constant practice is the only remedy for this, the present series of mised- 
laneous exercises has been prepared. Their peculiarity consists in this^ 
that though miscellaneous they are yet progressive, and may be used by 
the pupil almost from the commencement of his studies. The book 
being intended chiefly for Schools and Junior Students^ the higher parts 
ofAlgdnra have not been included. 
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Kitchener.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, contalmng 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatoiy to tiie Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. Kitchknbs, 
M. A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. New Edition. 4to. 2x. 

It is the object of this book to make some way in overcoming the diffiadtui 
of Geometrical conception^ before the mind is caUed to the cUfaeh ^ 
Geometrical theorems, A few simple methods of construction are given ; 
and space is left on each page^ in order that the learner may draw in tit 
figures, 

Morgan.— A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND EXAM- 
PLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. doth. dr. 6</. 

This book contains a number of pfoblems^ chiefly eUmentary^ in tk 
Mathematical subjects ^usually read at Cambridge, They Aave bett 
sdxted from the papers set during late years at Jesus College, Veryfe9 
of them are to be met with in other collections^ and by far the largB\ 
number are due to some of the most distinguished Mathematicians in til 
University, 

Newton's PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thoms<» 

and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6d, 

It is -a sufficient guarantee of the excdlence of this complete ediHon 4 
NewtorCs Principia that it has been printed for and under the care of Pr^ 
fessor Sir William Thomson and Professor lilackbum^ of Glasgow Ufit 
versity. The foUffvdng notice ispr^ed: — " Finding that all the editim 
of the Principia are now out of prints we have been induced to reprid 
Newton^ s last edition \pf 1726] without note or comment^ only introdncitt 
the * Corrigenda^ of the old copy and correcting typographical errors.* 
The book is of a handsome size, with large type^ fine thick paper ^ andcUad^ 
ctit figures, and is the only modern edition containing the whole of ^ewtuii 
great work, " Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the * IVincipid 
which has hitherto appeared.**— Education AJL Times. 

Parkinson. — ^Works by S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., Fellow an 
Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 
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Parkinson — continued. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^. 6d, 

In pr^ring this Tuark the author's object h€u been to include in it 
such portions of Theoretical Mechanics as can be conveniently investigated 
without the use of the JD^erential Calculus^ and so render it suiiable as 
ft. manual for the junior chssses in the University and the higher classes 
in Schools, With one or two short exceptions^ the student is not presumed 
to require a knowledge of any branches of MathemcUics beyond the elements 
ofAlgebrci^ Geometry^ and THgonometry, Several additional prepositions 
have been incorporated in the worh for the purpose of rendering it more 
e^mpUte; and the colUctfon of Examples and Problems has been largely 
increased, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8va doth, los, 6d, 

A collection of examples arul problems hcts been appended to this worh^ 
which are sufficiently numerous and varied in character to afford useful 
exercise for the student. For the greater part of them^ recourse has been 
had to the Examination Papers set in the University and the several 
Colleges during the last twenty years. 

Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phbar, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5^. 6d, 

This edition has been carefully revised throughout^ and many new 
illustrations and examples added, which it is hoped will increcue its 
usefulruss to students at the Universities and in Schools, In accordance 
with suggestiorts from many engaged in tuition, answers to all the 

£xamples have ^een given at the end of the booh, 

1 

'Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE'S 

' FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

By John H. P&att, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 

' ' The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy. " Fourth 

^ Edition. Crown 8vo. doth. 6s, 6d, 
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nU author^ s chitf design in this treatise is t9 give em. answer fe Ai 
question^ " Has the Earth acquired its present form from, being or^ginaBf 
in a fluid state t " This Edition is a complete revision of the former one. 



Pucklc— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBjElAIC GEOMETRY. With Kameraoi 
Examples and Hints for their Solotion ; especially designed for th 
Uae of Beginneis. By G. H. Puckle, M.A., Head Master d 
Windermere College. New Edition^ refinsed ud enlarged. Croin 
Svo. doth. 7j. 6d. 

This worh is recemmended by the Syndicate of the Casttbrielge Led 
ExamnationSf and is the text-hooh in Harvard Umuersiiy^ V.S, TV 
ATHBNiBUM says the author ** displays an iniimate e^qucebUtaet 
Tvith the difficulties likdy to be fdt, together with a singular apHiude m 
removing them, " 



Rawlinson.— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by theRev. Gsoxfil 
Rawlinson, M. a. Edited by the Rev. Edwajj) Sturgbs,M.A., 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 
Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. doth. 4J. 6i 

Published under the authority of Her Majesty s Secretasy of Stattfii 
India^ for use in the Government Schools and Colleges in Indin. 

Reynolds.— MODERN methods in elementary 

GEOMETRY. By £. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematicii 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

This little book has been constructed on one plan throt^Aotet, that tf 
always gknng in the simplest possible form the direct proof from the neUast 
of the case. The axioms necessary to this simplicity have been ctssumd 
without hesitation, and no scruple has been felt as to the increase cj 
their number, or the ace^tance of as many elementary notions a 
common experience places past all doubt. The book differs most from estdk^ 
Ushed teaching in its eofutruetions, and in its early eippHcatson of Ari6^ 
metic to Geometry, 
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Routh.— AN .ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 'DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Sjt, Peter's CoU^e, Cambridge ; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlai^ed. 
.Ctonvn 8vo. doth* I4J. 

In this edition the author has made several ctddiiUm to each chapter, 
ffe has tried to make each chapter^ as far as possible^ complete in itself ^ 
fo that all that relates to any one part of the subject may be found in the 
setme place. This arrangement will enable every student to select his 
fwn order in which to read the subject. The Examples which will be 
fimend at the end of each chapter have been chiefly selected from the 
Examination Papers . ywkich have been sd. in the Unwersity and the 
Colleges in the last few years, , 
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WORKS 
By the REV. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Rector of Glaaton, Rutland, late Fdlow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 
cation ; with numerous systematically airanged Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. D^ree. Twdfft 
Edition. Crown 8vo« cloth. lOf. 6</. 

This manual is now extensively used in Schools and Colleges^ both k 
England and in the Colonies, It has also been found of great service for 
students preparing for the Middle Ckus and Civil and Military Sarvia 
Examinations^ from the care that hcts been taken to elucidate the prindplesi 
of all the rules. The present edition hits been carefully revised, ** TV 
all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend the simpUi 
mathemcUical reasoning, and who have not yet thoroughly mastered tk 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra^ it is calculated to be of gred 
advantage, " — AxHENiEUM. Of this work, also, one of the highest possHk 
authorities, the late Dean Peacock, writes: ** Mr, Smiths work is a mm 
useful publication, Ihe rules are stated with great clearness, Tk, 
examples are well selected, and worked out with just sufficient detai%\ 
without being encumbered by too minute explanations ; and there prevaSi 
throughout it that just proportion of theory and practice which is tk 
crowning excellence of an elementary work," 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8ta 
cloth. 4J. 6d, 

Adapted from the author's work on ** Arithmetic and Algebra," bytk 
omission of the algebraic portion, arid by the introduction of new exercisiu 
The reason of each arithmetical process is fully exhibited. The system m 
Decimal Coinage is explained ; and answers to the exercises are appenm 
at the end. The Arithmetic is characterised as ** admirably adapted p^ 
instruction, combining just sufficient theory with a large arid tvell^elM 
collection ofexcercises for practice,''^ — Journal of Education. 

J 
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Barnard Smith — continued, 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. &r. (id. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. 
limp cloth. 2J. 6^. 

Or sold separately, Part I. i^. ; Part II. u.; Answers, 6^. 

These Exercises have been published in order to give the pupil examples 
in every rule of Arithmetic. The ^eater number have been carefully 
compiled from the latest University and School Examination Papers. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth, is. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. \od. each; Part III. is. 

This manual, published at the request of many schoolmasters, and 
chiefly intended for National and Elementary Schoolsi has been prepare 
on the same plan as that adopted in the author^ s School Arithmetic, which 
is in extensive circulation in England and abroad. The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced, from the conviction on the part of the author that 
the knowledge of such tables, and the mode of applying them, will be of 
great use to the rising generation. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, iSmo. cloth, 6s. 6d.; or Parts L, II., and 
III., 2J. 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or separately. 
Part I. 2d.; Part II. ^d.-, Part III. yd. Answers, 6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. l8mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

This Shilling Booh of Arithmetic has been prepared for the use of 
/National and other schools at the urgent request of numerous Masters of 
schools both at home and abroad. The Explanations of the Rules and 
the Examples will, it is hoped, be found suited to the most elementary- 
clcuses, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 

4J. 6d. 

C 
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Barnard Smith — continued, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. rSmo. doth, 
I J. (yd. The same, with Answers, iSmo. Xs, i)d. 

The object of these Examination Papers is to test students both in the 
theory and practice of Arithmetic: It is hoped that the method adopted 
will lead students to deduce results from general principles rather than 
to apply stated rules. The author believes that the practice of giving 
examples under particular rules makes the working of Arithmetic quite 
mechanical, and tends to throw all but very clever boys off their balance 
when a general paper on the subject is put before them, 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 
i8mo. cloth. 4J. (id, 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATION, with numerous Examples, writtcfl 
expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. Fourth EdltioD. 
i8mo. cloth, sewed. 3^. 

/// the New Code of Reguhiions issued by the Council of Education it 
is stated ** that in all schools children in Standards V, and VI, shouU 
know the principles of the Metric System^ and be able to explain the 
advantages to be gained fromuniformity in the method of forming mulii^ 
and sub-multiples of the unit.*^ In this little book, Mr, Smith clearif 
and simply explains the principle of the Metric System, and in coih 
siderable detail expounds the French system, and its relation to the 
ordinary English m^hod, taking the pupil on as far as Cotnpouni 
Division, The book contains numerous Examples, and two toood-cut 
illustrating the Metric Tables of Surface and Solidity, Answers to tie 
Examples are appended, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, siae 42 in. 
by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 3J. 6d, Fourth 
Edition. 

• By the New Educational Code it is ordained that a Chart of the Metrk 
System be conspicuously hung up on the walls of every school under 
Governmetit inspection. The publishers believe that the present Chart wiS 
. be found to answer all the requirements of the Code, and afford a full and 
perfectly intdligible view of the principles of the Metric System. Tke 
pHncipU of the system is clearly stated and illustrated by examples ; tie 
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Barnard Smiths-continued. 

Method of Forming the Tables is set forth ; Tables follow^ clearly shtrmng 
the English equivaknt of the French measures of—\. Length ; 2. Surface; 
'^, Solidity; 4. Weight; 5. Capacity. At thebottom of the Chart is drawn 
a full-length Metric Measure^ subdivided distinctly and intelligibly into 
Decimetresy Centimetres^ and Millimetres, ^^ We do not remember that 
ever we have seen teaching by a chart more happily carried out, " — School 
Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 
I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. gd. 

Diagrams for School-room walls in preparation. 

Fram^ the novel method and the illustrations used this little book cannot 
but tend to make the teething of Arithmetic even to very young children 
interesting and successful. If the book be used according to the directions cf 
the authort the method of instruction cannot but prove sound and easy, and 
acceptable to teacher and child. The Standard of Examination fixed by 
the Education Department for 1872 has been adhered to. The West- 
minster Review says : — ** We should strongly advise everyone to study 
carefully Mr. Barnard Smith'' s Lessons in Arithmetic, Writings and 
Spelling. A more excellent little work for a first introduction to know- 
ledge cannot well be written. Mr. Smithes larger Text-books on Arithmetic 
and Algebra are already most favourably known, and hf has proved now 
thai the difficulty of writing a text-book which begins ab ovo is really sur- 
mountable; but we shall be much mistaken if this little book has not cost 
its author more thought and mental labour than any of his more elaborate 
text-books. The plan to combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading 
and spelling is perfectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance with the 
aims of our National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general in- 
troduction in all elementary schools throughout the country will produce 
great educational advantages" 

THE METRIC ARITHMETIC. 

nis book will go thoroughly into the p^nciples of the System, intro- 
ducing the money tables of the various countries which have adopted it, 
and containing a very large number of Examples and Examination 
Papers. [Nearly ready. 

c 2 
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Snowbalh^-THE elements of plane and spheri. 

CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Constraction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A« Tenth EditioB. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d, 

In preparing' the present edition for the press^ the text has 6een 
subjected to a careful revision ; the proofs of some of the tnare impor* 
tant propositions have been rendered more strut and general ; and more 
than two hundred examples, taken principally from the questions set ej 
late years in the public Examinations of the University and of indruidtul 
Colleges, have been added to the collection of Examples and Problems for 
practice^ 

Tait and Steele— a TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and 

Mr. Steele. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. doth. lor. W. 

In this treatise will be found all the ordinary propositions^ cannectd 

with the Dynamics of Particles, which can be conveniently deduced rtnihoui 

the use of D *Alembert*s Principle, Throughout the book will be found a 

number of illustrative examples introduced in the text, and for the most 

part completely tvorked out ; others with occasioned solutions or hints U 

assist the student are appended to each chapter. For by far the greater 

portion of these, the Cambridge Senate^House and College Exantinatien 

Pdpers have been applied to. In the new edition numerous trtvicU errorSy 

and a few of a more serious character, have been corrected, while max) 

new examples have been addecL 

Taylor. — geometrical CONICS; including Anhannomc 
Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By,C. Tayloi, 
B. A., Scholar of St. John's Coll. Camb. Crown 8vo. doth. 7;. 6^ 

This work contains elementary proof s of the principal properties of Come 
Sections, together with chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio, 

Tcbay.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

With numerous Examples. By Septimus Tebay, B.A., Head 

Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Rivington. £ztia 

fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

The object of the present work is to enable boys to acquire a moderatt 

knowledge of Mensuration in a reasonable time. All difficult and useless 

matter has been avoided. The examples for the most part are easy^ and 

the rules are concise, « * A very compact useful manual, "—SPECTATOR. 
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WORKS 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., 

Of St John's College, Cambridge. 

** They are all good, and each volume adds to the value of the rest,** — 
Freeman. " Perspicuous language, vigorous investigations, scrutiny of 
difficulties^ and methodical treatment, characterise Mr, Todhunter^ s works,** 
— Civil Engineer. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Collies and 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 31. 6d. 

No method of overcoming the difficulties experienced by young students of 
Euclid appears to be so useful as that of breaking up the demonstrations 
ifUo their fbnstituent parts ; a plan strongly recommended by Professor 
De Morgan, In the present Edition each distinct assertion in the argu- 
ment begins a new line ; and at the ends of the lines are placed the 
necessary references to the preceding principles on which the assertions 
depend. The longer propositions are distributed into subordinate parts, 
which are distinguished by breaks at the beginning of the lines. Notes, 
Appendix, and a coUeetion of Exercises are added, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. doth. 2s, 6d, 

The subjects included in the present loork are those which have usually 
found a place in Elementary Treatises on Mensuration, The mode of 
treatment has been determined by the fact that the work is intended for the 
use of beginners. Accordingly it is divided into short independent chapters, 
which are followed by appropriate examples, A knowledge of the elements 
of Arithmetic is all that is assumed; and in connection with most of the 
Rules of Mensuration it has been found prcuticcUfle to give such explana- 
tions and illustrations as will supply the place of formal mathemcUical 
demonstrations, which would have been unsuitable to the character of the 
work, ^^ For simplicity and clearness of arrangement it is unsurpassed 
by any text*book on the subject which has come under our notice,** — 
Educational Times. 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition. i8mo. doth. 7.5, 6d, 

Great pains have been taken to render this work intelligible to jfoun£ 
students f by the use of simple language and by copious explanations. In 
determining the subjects to be included and the space to be ctsS^ttcsL^tOjeachy 
the author has been guided by the Papers given at the variotifs examinatiom 
in elementary Algebra which are now carried on in this country. The 
book may be said to consist of three parts. The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and practional exprissions ; the second 
the solution qf'pjuations and problems ; the third treats of various subjects 
which are introduced but rarely into Examination Papers^ and Itte more 
briefly discussed. Provision has at the same time been made for^hi 
introduction of easy equations attd problems at an early stage— ^or ^st 
who prefer such a course. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8to. cloth. 
6j. dd. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 
Intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise on JPlant 
Tngvnoptetry, published by the author. The same plan has been adopted 
as in the Algebra for Beginners : the subject is discussed in short chapters^ 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter^ The first fourteen 
chapters present the geometrical part of Plane Trigonometry; and contain 
all thai is ttecessary for practical purposes. The range of matter included 
is such as seems required by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonometry which are now carried on in this country. Answers art 
appended. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous^ Examples. 
New Edition. iSmo. cloth. 4r. dd. 

Intended as a companion to the two preceding books. The work forms an 
elementary treatise on demonstrative mechanics. A knowledge of the elements 
at least of the theory of the subject is extremely valuable even for those whe 
are mainly concerned with practical results. The author has aee^rdingly 
endeavoured to provide a suitable introduction to the study of af^hed as 
well as of theoretical mechanics. The work consists of two parts^ natnefy. 
Statics and Dynamics. It will he found to contain all that is usually 
comprised in elementary treatises on Mechanics, together with someadeUH^m. 
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Todhunter {}..)--€ontintied. 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges a^d Schools. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7j. 6^. 

Tilts work contains all the propositions which are usually included in 

elementary treatises on Algebra^ and a large number of Examples for 

Exercise. . jCfar autHor has sought to render the work easily intelligible to 

students^ withdut impairing the accuracy oj the demonstrations^ or con* 

trading the limits of the subject. The Examples, about Sixteen hundred 

and fifty in number , have been selected with a zfiew to illustrate every pctrt 

' of the subject. Each chapter is complete in itself; and the work will be 

wL/bund peculiarly eulapted to the wants of students who are wiihotU the aid 

J%f a teacher. The Answers to the Examples, with hints for the solution of 

some in which assistance may be needed, are given at the end of the book, 

' In the present edition two New Chapters and Three hundred miscellaneous 

Examples have been added. The latter are arranged in sets, each set 

containing ten Examples. ** It hcu merits which unquestionctbly place 

I it first in the class to which it bdongs?^ — Educator. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE, USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. \os, 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE* THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

^s, 6d, 

This treatise contains aU the propositions which are usually included 
in elementary treatises on the theory of Mquaiions, together with Examples 
for exercise. These have been sdected from the College and University 
Examination Papers, and the results have been given when it appeared 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of the subject, the 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in all the preceding 
elementary treatises, and also some investigations which are not to be found 
in any of them. For the Second Edition the work has been revised and 
some additions have been made, the most important being an account of 
the researches of Professor Sylvester respecting NewtorCs Rule. ** A 
thoroughly trustworthy, complete, and yet not too elaborate treatise," 
Philosophical Magazine. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 

The design of this work has been to render the subject intelligible to 
beginners, and at the same time to afford the student the opportunity ^f 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued. 

Qbtaimng all the information which he will require on this Branch of 
Afathematics, Each chapter is followed by a set of Examples : thou 
which are entitled Miscellaneous Examples, together with a few in som 
of the other sets^ may be advantageously reserved by the student Jbr excrdst 
after he hcts made soijie progress in the subject. In the Secottd Edition 
the hints for the solution oj the Examples have been considerably increased* j 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New! 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 41. 6d. 

The present work is cottstructed on the same plan as the treatise $% 
Plane Trigonometry^ to which it is intended tis a septet. In the account 
of Napiet^s Rules of Circular Parts, an explanation has been given of t 
method of proof devised by Napier, whtch seems to have been overlookei 
by most modem writers on the subject. Considerable kUnmr has been 
bestowed on the text in order to render it comprehensive and accurate^ and 
the Examples {selected chiefiy from College Examination Papers) hoot 
all been carefully verified. ** For educational purposes this ivark seem 
to be superior to any others on the sub;ect,^^ — Critic. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Strai^t 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d, 

The author has here encUavoured to exhibit the subject in a simpU 
manner for the benefit of beginners, and at the same time to include in om 
volume all that students usually require. In addition, therefore^ to tki 
propositions which have always appeared in such treatises, he hcts intro- 
duced the methods of abridged notation, which are of more recent origin; 
these methods, which are of a less elementary character than the rest of the 
work, are placed in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the student 
at first, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

The author has endeavoured in the present work to exhibit a comprt' 
hensvue view of the Differential Calculus on the. method of limits. In the 
more elementary portions he has entered into considerable detail in tke 
explanations, with the hope that a reader who is without the cusistance of a 
tutor may be enabled to acquire a competent acquaintance with the subjecL 
The method adopted is that of Differential Coefficients, To the differtnt 
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Todhunter (J.)^<aftHnued. 

vhapiers are appended examples sufficiently numerous to render another 
hook unnecessary ; these examples being mostly selected from College Ex* 
%n$ination Papers, '* It has already taken its place as the text-book 
9n that subject" — Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, los, 6d, 

This is designed as a work at once elementary and complete^ adapted 
for the use of beginners^ and sufficient for the wants of advanced students. 
In the selection of the propositions^ and in the mode of establishing'them, 
it has been sought to exhibit the principles clearly, and to illustrate 
all their most important results. The process of summation has been 
repeatedly brought forward, with the view of securing the attention of 
the student to the ttotions which form the true foundation of the Calculus 
itself, as well cts of its most valuable applications. Every attempt has been 
fnade to explain those difficulties which usually perplex beginners, especially 
'with reference to the limits of integrations, A new method has been acbpted 
in regard to the transformation of muutpU integrals. The last chapter 
deals with the Calculus of Variations, A large collection of exercises, 
selected from College Examination Papers, has been appended to the several 
chapters* 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. I Of. 6^. 
In this work on statics (treating of the laws of the equilibrium of bodies) 
fffill be found all the propositions which usually appear in treatises on 
Theoretical Statics, To the different chapters examples are appended, 
which have been principally selected from University ExamincUion Papers, 
In the Third Edition many additions have been made, in order to illus" 
trate the application of the principles of the subject to the solution of 
problems, 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplaee. 
8vo. %s. 
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Todhunter {}..)— continued. 

The subject of this volume has high claims to consideration on accoutU 4 
the subtle problems which it involves^ the valuable contributions to anafyai 
which it has produced^ its important practical appUcationSj and the e» 
nence of those who have cultivated it. The subject claims. cUl the interd 
which illustrious names can confer: nearly every great mathematide%\ 
within the range of a century and a half comes up in the course of ik\ 
history. The present work, though principally a history^ may claim tk 
title of a comprehensive treatise on the Theory of Probability^ for it assums 
in the reader only so much knowledge as can be gained from an elementarj 
book on Algebra^ and^ introduces him to cdmost every process and eve/) 
species of problem which the literature of the subject can furnish. Tk. 
author has been careful to reproduce the essential elements of the origini 
works which he has analysed^ and to corroborate his statements by exei 
quotations from the originals, in the languages in which they wffi 
published. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : an Essay 
to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the University of Can* 
bridge in 187 1. 8vo. dr. 

The subject of this Essay wets prescribed in the following terms by tk 
Examiners: — ^* A determination of the circumstances under wkich &• 
continuity of any kind presents itself in the solution of a problem i 
maximum or minimum in the Calculus of Variations y and applications tt 
particular instances. It is expected that the discussion of the instance 
should be exemplified as far as possible geometrically^ and that attention k 
especially airected to cases of real or supposed failure of the Calculus. " Da 
Essay y then, is mainly devoted to the consideration of discontinuous soluium. 
but incidentally various other questions in the Calculus of Variations an 
examined and elucidated. The author hopes that he has defiftitely coiUn- 
buted to the extension and improvement of our knowledge of this rejud 
department of analysis . 



Wilson (J. M;) — PLANE GEOMETRY. Following the 
Syllabus of the Geometrical Association, Books I. II. III. By J. 
M. Wilson, M. A., late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 
and Mathematical Master of Rugby School. New Edition. 

[^Nearly ready^ 
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Vilson (J. M.) — wnHnued, 

OLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appen- 
dices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the use of 
Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6</. 

This work is an endeavour to introduce into schools some portions oj 
'olid Geometry which are now very little read in England, The first 
wenty-one Propositions of Euclid* s Eleventh Book are usually all the 
"solid Geometry that a boy reads till he meets with the subject again in the 
ourse of his analytical studies. And this is a matter of regret, because 
his part of Geometry is specially valuable and attractive. In it the atten' 
ion of the student is strongly called to the subject matter oJ the reasoning ; 
he geometrical imagination is exercised ; the methods employed in it 
ire more ingenious than those in Plane Geometry, and have greater diffi' 
'ulties to meet; and the applications of it in practice are more varied, 

Wilson (W. P.)— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 
9J. td, 

**This treatise supplies a great educational need,*^ — Educational 
Times. 

Wolstenholmc. — a BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8^. 6^. 

Contents: — Geometry {EueUd) — Algebra^Plane Trigonometry-^ 
Geometrical Conic Sections — Analytical Conic Sections — Theory of Mqua- 
Hons— Differential Calculus— Integral Calculus— Solid Geometry^StcOics 
— Elementary Dynamics — Newton — £>ynamics of a Point — Dynamics of 
a Rigid Body— Hydrostatics— Geometrical Optics—Spherical Trigonomdry 
and Plane Astronomy, * * Judicious^ symmetricdl^and wdl arranged,** — 
Guardian. 
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SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

The importance of Science as an element of sound educai 
tion is now generally acknowledged; and accordingly it 
is obtaining a prominent place in the ordinary course o( 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a complete series of Scientific Manuals, aifordingi 
full and accurate elementary information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those Manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
2jpt in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instnictioii 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. 6. 
Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. 4r. 6d. 

T%is work consists of six Igcttires, which are intended " to explain to 
intelligent persons the principles on which th^ instruments of an Observa- 
tory are constructed (omitting all detailSf so far eu they are merely sub' 
sidiary), and the principles on which the observations made voith that 
instruments are treated for dedttction oj the distances and weights of thi 
9dies of the Solar System, and of a few stars, omitting all minutia of 
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Elementary Class-Books — continued. .. 

formula, and all troublesome details of calculation. " The speciality of this 
volume is the direct reference of every step to the Observatory, and the full 
c^sscription of the methods and instruments of observation. 

ASTRONOMY. 

MR. LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman 
LOCKYER, F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. Sj. 6</. 

The author has here aimed to give a connected view of the whole subject, 
and to supply facts, aftd ideas founded on the f cuts, to servt as a bcuis for 
s-ubsequent study and discussion. The chapters treat o/ the Stars and 
JVebultd; the Sun; the Solar System; Apparent Movements of the Heavenly 
bodies; the Afectsurement of Time; Light; the Telescope and Spectroscope; 
Apparent Places of the Heavenly Bodies ; the Reed Distances and Dimen- 
sions; Universal Gravitation. The most recent astronomical discoveries 
are incorporated. Mr. LocI^ct^ s work supplements that of the Astronomer 
jRayal mentioned in the previous article. " The book isfull^ clear, sound, 
and worthy of attention, not only c^ a popular exposition, but as a scientific 
\ Index.^ *' — Athenaeum. " The most fascinating of elementary books 
on the Sciences.^^ — Nonconformist. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
Robertson. i8mo. doth limp. is. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal School 
of Mines. New Edition. i8mo. doth. 4^. 6d. 

Tlhis book describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons, the 
principles of Human Physiology ; or the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body. The first lesson supplies a general view of the subject. 
This is followed by sections &n the Vcucular or Venom System^ and the 
Circulation; the Blood and the Lymph; Respiration; Sources of Loss 
and of Gain to the Blood; the FUnetion of Alimentation ; Motion and 
Locomotion; Sensatiofts attd Sensory Of^ans; the Organ of Sight ; the 
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Coalescence of Sensations with one another and with other States ofCoih 
scuntsness; the Nervous System and Innervation; Histology^ or thi 
Minute Structure of the' Tissues. A Table of Anatomical and Physie^ 
logical Constants is appended. The lessons are fully illustrate Jm 
numerous engravings. The new edition has been thoroughly revised^ awi\ 
a considerable number of new illustrations added, several of these having^ 
been taken from the rabbit, the sheep, the dog, and the frog, in order to aid\ 
those who attempt to make their knowledge real by acquiring some practicd 
acquaintance with the facts of Anatomy and Physiology. ** Pure gm 
throughout,^^ — Guardian. " Unquestionably the clearest and most\ 
complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in any latt' 
guage." — ^Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is, 6d. 

These Questions were drawn up as aids to the instruction of a clcus e] 
young people in Physiology, 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrationa, New 
Edition. i8mo. cloth, ^r. 6d, 

This book is designed to teach the Elements o/ Botany on Professor 
Henslond s plan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules, The earlier 
chapters, embracing the dements of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordincd Types, The con- 
cluding chapters are entitled, ^*' How to dry Plants*^ and **Ifow U 
describe Plants," A valuable Glossary isjippended to the volume. In 
the preparation of this work free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials of the late Professor Henslow, 

CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry 
E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Gfaemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of 
the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 
New Edition. Thirty-first Thousand i8mo. cloth. ^.Sd, 
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Elementary Class-Books— i^^«//«i^^//. 

// has been thd endeavour of the author to arrange the most important 
facts and principles of Modem Chemistry in a plain hut concise and 
scientific form^ suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction. 
For the purpose of facilitating the attainment of exactitude in the knowledge 
of the subject^ a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons heme been 
added. The metric system of weights and measures^ and the centigrade 
thermontetrie scale^ are used throughout the work. The New Ediiion, 
besides new wood-cuts, contains many additions and improvements, and 
includes the most important of the latest discoveries, ** As a standard 
general text-book it deserves to take a leading place, " — S PECTATOR. ' * We 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of oil our demmtary treatises on 
Chomistry.^^ — ^Medical Times. 

In ordering, please specify MacmiUan^s Edition. 

POLITICAL ECONOM.Y. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By MiLLiCENT 
G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

This work has been written mainly with the hope that a short and 
elementary book might help to make Political Economy a more popular 
study in boy^ and girli schools. In order to adapt the book especially for 
school use, questions have been added at the end of each chapter. In the 
New Edition each page has been carefully revised, and at the end of each 
chapter after the questions a few little puzzles have been added, which will 
add interest to the book and teach the learner to think for himself, * * Clear, 
compact, and comprehensive, *' — DAILY News. * * The relations of capital 
and labour have never been more simply or more clearly expcunded,^^ — 
CONTBMPOKARY REVIEW. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A., Professor of Logic 
in Owens College, Manchester. New Edition. iSmo. 3^*. dd. 

In preparing these Lessons the atUhor has attempted to show that Logic, 
even in its traditional form, can be made a highly useful subject of study, 
and a powerful means of metital exercise. With this view he has avoided 
the use of superfluous technical terms, and has abstained from entering 
into questions of a purely speculative or metaphysical character. For the 
puerile illustrations too o^len found itt works on Logic, examples drawn 
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from the distinct objects and ideas treated in the natural and experimenial 
sciences have been generally substituted. At the end oj cUmost ruaj 
Lesson wtit bcjound fefetences to the works in which the student wUlmtsl 
profitably continue his reading of the subject treated, so thcU this litilt 
volume may serve as a guide to a mere extended course of study, Iht 
Guardian thinks " nothing can be better for a school-book^^* and tki 
AXHENiEUM calls it ** a manual alike simj^le, interesting, and scienti/u." 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By BalfouiI 
Stewaut, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owe«| 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chrom^ 
liths of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New EditioD| 
i8mo. 4r. 6d. 

A description, in an elementary manner, of the most important oftksA 
laws which regulate the phenomena of nature. The active agents, hoik 
light, electricity, etc., are regarded as varieties of energy, and the wotl'^ 
so arranged that their relation to one another, looked at in this light, aid 
the paramount importance oJ the laws of energy, are clearly brought Mt 
The volume contains cdl the necessary illustrations, and a plate represeni' 
ing the Spectra of Sun, Stars, and Nebula, forms a frontispiece. TVj 
Educational Times calls this ** the beau ideal of a scientific text-bock, 
clear, accurate, and thorough,^"* 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical Masted 
in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by Professof 
RoscoE. With Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. 2j. td. 

This little book contains a short description of a course of JPractica 
Chemistry, which an experience of many years has proved suitable f of 
those commencing the study of the science. It is intended to supplement^ 
not to supplant, instruction given by the teacher. The subject'Onatter kcu 
been very carefully compiled, and many useful cuts are introduced. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. Georgb 
MiVART, F.R.S., etc.. Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St 
Mary's Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. i8mo. 6s. (>l 
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This volume is intended to form one of the series of Elementary Class- 
Books of Science, and the Lessons are intended in the first place for 
teachers y and for earnest students of both sexes ^ not already acquainted vdth 
human anatomy. The author has endeavoured, secondly, by certain 
additions and by the mode of treatment, toft them for students in medicine, 
and generally for those acquainted with human anatomy, but desirous of 
learning its more significant relations to the structure of other animah ; 
he therefore hopes his volume may serve as a hand-book of Human Morph- 
ology* The book is amply illustrated with carefully drawn woodcuts. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Flower (W. H.)— an introduction to the oste- 

OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in 187a By W. H. Flower, F.R.S., J'.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 7^. dd. 

Although the present work contains the substance of a Course of Lectures^ 
th£ form hcu been changed, so as the better to adapt it as a handbook for 
students. Theoretical inews have been almost entirely. excluded: and while 
it is impossible in a scientific treatise to avoid the employment of technical 
terms, it hcts been the author's endeavour to use no more than absolutely 
necessary, and to exercise due care in selecting only those that seem most 
appropriate, or which have received the sanction of general adoption. With 
a very few exceptions the illustrations have been drawn expressly for this 
work from specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Hooker (Dr.)— THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 

M.D., D.C.L., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Globe 

8vo. lOr. dd. 

The object of this work is to supply students and field-botanists with a 

fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manuals 

hitherto in use aim at gwing. The Ordinal, Generic, and Specific 

characters have been re^vritten, and are to a great extent original, and 

drawn from living or dried specimens, or both. " Cannot fail to perfectly 

fulfil the purpose for which it is intended:* ^'LAXir) AND Water. 

* ' Containing the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has yet 

appeared:* — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Oliver (Professor).— FIRST BOOK of Indian botany. 

By Dakiel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany 
in University College, London. With numerous UlustraticMis. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

This manual is, in sudstanct, thi amtkor's ** Lessons in MUmemktry 
Botany t^* adapted for use in India. In preparing it he has had in view 
thetuantf often felt, of some handy xisxxani of Indian Sotat^, which migkt 
be servicedble not only to residents of India, but also to any one about to 
proceeeT thither J desirous of getting some preliminary idea of the Botdny of 
that country, * * // contains a wdl-digested summary of all essential know^ 
ledge pertaining to Indian botany , wrought out in accordance with the best 
principles of scientific arrangement.** — ^Allbn's Indian Mail. 

Other volumes qf these Mammals wiUfolkruK 



Ball (R, S*, A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, 
A Couree of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By Robert Stawell Ball, A.M., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland (Science and Art Department). Royal Sva 
1 6 J. 

77te author* s aim has been to create in the mind of the student physical 
ideas corresponding to theoretical laws, and thus to produce a work which 
may be regarded either as a supplement or an introduction to manuals oj 
theoretic mechanics. To realize this design, the copious use of experimental 
illustrations was necessary. The apparatus used in the Lectures, and 
figured in the volume, has been principally built up from Professor Williis 
most admirable system. In the selection of the subjects, the question of 
practical utility has in many cases been regarded as the one of paramount 
importance. The elementary truths of Mechanics are too well known to 
admit of novelty, but it is believed that the mode of treatment which is 
adopted is more or less original. This is especially the case in the Lectures 
relating to friction, to the mechanical powers, to the strength of timber emd 
structures, to the laws of motion, and to the pendulum. The illustrations, 
drawn from the apparatus, are nearly all original, and are beauHfitlfy 
executed. 
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Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)— FIRST principles of 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., 
Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The object of the author in this book is to present the philosophy of 
Chemistry in such a form that it can be made with profit the subject of 
Cott^ recitaiionsy and furnish the teacher with the means of testing the 
students faithfulness and ability, WUh this Tfim the subject has been 
developed in a logical order^ and the principles of the science are taught 
independently of the experimental evidence on which they rest, 

RoSCOe (H. E.)— SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectuiw, 
with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, add Chromolithographs. 
By H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition, revised throughout. Royal 
8vo. 2 1 J. 

" In six lectures he has given the history of the discovery and set forth 
the facts relating to the analysis of light in such a way that any recider of 
ordinary intelligence and information will be able to understand what' 
* Spectrum Analysis * />, and what are its claims to rank among the mast 
signal triumphs of science of which even this century can boast.** — Non- 
conformist. " The illustrations— no unimportant part of a book on 
such a subject — are marvds of wood-printings and reflect the clearness 
which is the distinguishing merit of Mr. Roscois explanations.** — 
Saturday Review. ** The lectures themselves furnish a most ad- 
mirable elementary treatise on the subject^ whilst by the insertion in 
appendices to each lecture of extracts from the most important published 
metnoirsy the author has rendered it equally valuable as a text-book 
for advanced j/W<?»/>. "—Westminster Review. 

Thorpe (T. E.)— A series of chemical problems, 

for use in Coll^;es and Schools. Adapted for the preparation of 
Students for the Government, Science, and Society of Arts Exa- 
minations. WitH a Preface by Professor RoscoE. i8mo. 
cloth. \s. 

In the Preface Dr. Roscoe says—** My experience has led me to feel more 
and more strongly that by no method can accuracy in a knowledge of 

D 2 
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chemistry be more surely secured than by attention to the weighing of well' 
selected problems^ and Dr, Thorpes thorough acquaintance with the taanit 
of the student is a sufficient guarantee thai this selection has been car^uUy 
made, I intend largely to use these questions in my own classes, and lean 
confidently recommend them to all teachers and students of the science.** 

Wurtz.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY, from the 
Age of Lavoisier down to the present time. By Ad. Wurtz. 
Translated by HsN&Y Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'* The treatment of the subject is admirable, and the translator has 
euidenUy done his duty most efilciently,"—Vi^TUissrrKBi Review. 
" The discourse, as a r^sum^ of chemical theory and research, unites 
singular luminousness and grasp, A few judicious notes are added by the 
translator!'— ^hlX, Mall GAZETTE. 



SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The necessity of commencing the teaching of Science in Schools at an 
early stage of the pupil's course has now become generally recog- 
nized, and is enforced in all Schools under Government inspection. 
For the purpose of facilitating the introduction of Science Teaching 
into Elementary Schools, Messrs. Macmillan have had in pre- 
paration for some time a New Series of Science Primers, under 
the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfouk 
Stewart. The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and interesting to 
pupils in the most elementary classes. They are clearly printed on 
good paper, and illustrations are given whenever they are necessary 
to the proper understanding of the text. The following are just 
published : — 

CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. i8mo. is. Second Edition. 

PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Owens College, Manchester. i8mo. is. 
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In these Manuals ike authors have atmed^ not so muck to give injorma' 
tion, as to endeavour to discipline the mind in a T^ay which hcts not 
hitherto been customary^ by bringing it into immediate contctct with 
Nature herself. For this purpose a series of simple experimetits {to be 
Performed by the teacher) has been devised, leading up to the chief truths 
of each Science, Thus the power of observation in the pupils will be 
awakened and strengthened. Back Manual is copiously illustrated, and 
appended are lists of all tke necessary apparatus, with prices, and 
directions as to haw they may be obtained. Professor Huxle^s introduc- 
tory volume kas been delayed through tke illness of tke autkor, but it is 
now expected to appear very skortly, " Tkey are wonderfully clear and 
lucid in their instruction, simple in style, and admirable tn plan.^^ — 
Educational Times. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. Geikie, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Murchison-Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. i8mo. 
cloth. I^. 

Everyone ought to know something about the air we breathe and the 
earth we live upon, and about tke relations between tkem; and in this 
little work the author wishes to skaiv what sort of questions may be put 
about some of tke ckief parts of tke book of nature, and especially about two 
of them— the Air and the Earth. Tke divisions of the book are as 
follcnvs :—Tke Skape of tke Earth— Day and Nigkt—Tke Air— Tke 
Circulation of Water on the Land—The Sea— Tke Inside of tke Eartk. 

[Immediately, 

INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley. [In tke press, 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R,S. 

[Immediately. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



Abbott. — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to 
illustrate som« of the Differences betwreen Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. £. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 
'City of London SchooL For the Use of Schools. New and En- 
larged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

^^l^e object of this work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and Boom 
wUh a short systematic account of some points of difference between. Eliga- 
bethan syntax g.nd our own. A section on Prosody is added^ and Notes 
and Questions, T7u success which has attended the First and Second 
Editions of the '* SHAKESPEARIAN Grammar/' afidf the demand for a 
Third Edition within a year of the publication of the Firsts have encouraged 
4he author to endeaTfour to make the work somewhat more useful, and to 
■ 'render it J asfetr eu possible, a complete book of reference for all difficulties of 

- Shakespearian svntctx or prosody. For this purpose the whole of Shake- 

- speare has been re^readf and an attempt has been made to include within 
^this Edition the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty that comes within 
^he province of a grammar as distinct from a glossary. The great object 
being to make a useful book of reference for students, and especially f of 
classes in schools, several Plays hcnte been indexed so fully that with the aid 
of a glossary and historical notes the references will serve for a complete com- 
mentary, * * A critical inquiry, conducted with great skill and knowledge, 
and with all the appliances of modem philology .... Weventure io ielieoe 
that those who consider themselves most proficient as Shakespearians will 
find something to learn from its pages.'* — Pall Mall Gazbtts. 
" Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare^ but 
as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
general.** — ATHENiEUM. 

Bates. — A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. Adapted to the 
recent Programme of the Royal Geographical Society. By H. 
W. Bates, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 

[In the JPress. 
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BcrnWS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 
NERS. l8mo. 15, Third Edition. 

This little book consists of the notes of a number of simple lessons on 
sanitary subjects given to a cUiss in a National School^ and listened to 
with grait interest and intelligence. They have been made as easy and 
familiar as possible^ and as far as they go may be deemed perfectly trust- 
worthy. One of the author's main attempts has been^ to translate the 
concise and accurate language of science into the colloquial nursery 
dialect comprehensible to children. The book will be found of the highest 
value to all who have the training of children^ who^ for want of knowing 
what this Httle book teaches^ too often grow up to be unhealthy ^ defective 
men cmd women. The Contents ctre^-^I, Introductory, IL Fresh Air, 
III. F^d and Drink. IV, Warmth, V, Cleanliness, VI, Light 
VII. Exercise, VIII. Rett, 

Besant.— STUDIES in early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8va 8j. 6d. 

A sort of impression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the **siicle de Louis Quatorze;" any previous literature being for 
the most part unkncwn or ignored. Few know anything of the enormom 
literary cu:tivity that began in the thirteenth century ^ was carried on by 
Fulebeuf Marie de France, Gaston de Foix, Thibault de Champagne^ 
and Lorris ; was fostered by Charles of Orleans, by Margaret of Valais^ 
by Francis the First ; that gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, 
strengthened^ developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
itfuy for CorneiUe and for Racine. The present work aims to afford 
infornkttion and direction touching these early efforts of France in poetical 
ligature. ' * In one moderately sized volume he hcu contrived to introduce 
us to the very best, if not to all of the early French poets J'^ — ATHBNiBUif . 
*^ Industry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, combine to make it of very considerable valueJ^ — Spectator. 

Calderwood — handbook of moral philosophy. 

3y the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. dr. 

While in this work the interests of University Students have been con- 
stantly considered, the author has endeavoured to produce a book suitable 
to those who wish to prosecute privately the study of Ethical questions. 
TJk amtkor has aimed to present the chief problems of Ethical Science^ to 
give an outline of discussion under each, and to afford a guide for private 
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study by references to the Literature of the Science, The uniform object 
has been to give a careful representation of the conflicting theories^ supplying 
the reader with materials for independent judgment, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY— See Yonge (C M.) 

DelamOtte,— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. 
Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged, with upwards of 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers. 2s, 6d. 

This work is intended to give such instruction to Beginners in Drawing, 
and to place before them copies so easy, that they may not find at^ obstacle 
in making the first step. Thenceforward the lessons are gradually 
progressive. Mechanical improvements too have lent their aid. The whole 
of the Plates have been engraved by a new process, by means of which a 
varying depth of tone — up to the present time the distinguishing character' 
istic of pencil drawing — has been imparted to woodcuts, " IVe have seen 
and examined a great many drawing-books, but the one now before us strikes 
us as being the best of them all,^* — ^Illustrated Times. " A concise, 
simple, and thoroughly preictical work. The letter^press is throughout 
intelligible and to the point, '^ — Guakdlan. 

D'Oursy and Feillet.— a FRENCH GRAMMAR AT 

SIGHT, on an entirely new method. By A. D'OuRSY and 
A. Feillet. Especially adapted for Pupils preparing for Exa- 
mination. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, xs, 6d, 

The method followed in this volume consists in presenting the grammar 
as much as possible by synoptical tables, which, striking the eye at onee^ and 
following throughout the same order-—** used— not used ; " "changes- 
does not change " — are easily remembered. The parsing tables will enaUe 
the pupil to parse ecuily from the beginning. The exercises consist of 
translations from French into English, and from English into French; 
and of a number of grammatical questions. 

Freeman (Edward A.)— old -ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8va half-bound, ts. 

The rapid side of the first edition and the universal approval with whiA 

it has been received, show that the author^ s convictions have beem wdl 

founded, that his views have been widdy accepted both by teachers a$U 

learners, and that the work tr eminently calculated to serve the purpose frt 
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Freeman (£. A.)'^continued. 

which it was intended. Although full of instruction and calculated highly 
to interest and even fascinate children, it is a work which may be and has 
been used with profit and pleasure by all, **I have, I hope^^* the author 
says^ ^^ shown that it is perfectly ectsy to teach childrenyfrom the very 
firsts to distinguish true history alike from legend and from wilful inven- 
tion, and also to understand the nature of historical authorities and to weigh 
one statement against another, I hceve throughout striven to connect the 
history of England with the general history of civilized Europe, and 
I have especially tried to make the book serve as an incentive to a 
more accurate study of historical geography.^ In the present edition the 
whole has been carefully revised, and such improvements as suggested 
themselves have been introduced, ** TTie book indeed is full of instruction 
and interest to students of all ages, and he must be a wetl-informed man 
indeed who will not rise from its perusal with clearer and more accurate 
ideas if a too much neglected portion of En^ish History,** — Spectator. 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. Edited by Edward 
' A. Freeman, D.CL., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

The object of the present series is to put forth clear and correct views 
of history in simple language, and in the smallest space and cheapest 
form in which it could be done. It is meant in the first place for 
Schools ; but it is often found that a book for schools proves useful 
for other readers as well, and it is hoped that this may be the case 
with the little books the first instalment of which is now given to 
the world. The General Sketch will be followed by a series of 
special histories of particular countries, which will take for granted 
the main principles laid down in the General Sketch. In every case 
the results of the latest historical research will be given in as simple 
a form as may be, and the several members of the series will all be 
so far under the supervision of the Editor as to secure general ac- 
curacy of statement and a general harmony of plan and sentiment ; 
but each book will be the original work of its author, who will 
be responsible for his own treatment of smaller details. The 
Editor himself undertakes the histories of Rome and Switzerland, 
while the others have been put into the hands of various competent 
and skilful writers. 

The first volume is meant to be introductory to the whole course. It 
is intended to give, as its name implies, a general sketch of the history oj 
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the civilized worlds that is, ofEurttpe^ amd of the lands which haae drom 
their civilization from Europe, Its object is to trtue out the general rda- 
tions of different periods and different countries to one another, withotd 
going minutely into the affairs of any particular country. This is an 
object of the first importance, for without clear notions of general history^ 
the history of particular countries can never be rightly understood, Tht 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples^ down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents. Thi 
book consists of seventeen moderately sized chapters, each chapter bein§ 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 
prefixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph. ^* It supplia 
the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. The schem 
is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in a way thai 
promises much for the volumes that are vet to appear, '^^ — Educational 
Times. 

I, GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth. 
3j. 6d, 

II, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. i8ma 
cloth. 2 J. 6d, 

The following will shortly be issued : — 

SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 
FRANCE. By the Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. 
ITALY. By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 
GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 

Hales LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 

ftnd Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 
Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition at King's 
College School, London, &c. &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

This work has been in preparation for some years, and part of it has 
been used as a class-book by the Editor, It is intended as an aid to thi 
Critical study of English Literature, and contains one or more of tht 
larger poems, each complete, of prominent English authors, frem Spenser 
^ to Shelley, including Burns* * * Cotter's Saturday Night " and " Tv» 
Dogs" In all cases the original spelling and the text of the best editioHi 
have been given : only in one or two poems has it been deemed necessary 
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to make slight omissions and changes^ " tJiat the reverence due to boys 
might be well observed" The Introduction consists of Suggestions on 
Teaching of Ens^lish, The latter half of the volume is occupied with 
copious noteSf critical^ etymological^ and explanatory, calcuUUed to give 
the learner much insight into the structure and connection of the Englisk 
tongue. An Index to the Notes is appended, 

Helfenstein (James). — A comparative GRAMMAR 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and comprising 
'Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, Icelandic 
(Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, Middle High 
German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, and Dutch. 
- By Jambs Helfenstein, Ph. D. 8vo. i8j. 
This work traces the different stages of development through which 
the various Teutonic languages have paused, and the laws which have 
r^ulated their growth. The reader is thus enabled to study the relaiion 
Tvhich these languages bear to one another, and to the English language in 
particular, to which special attention is devoted throughout. In the 
chapters on Ancient and Middle Teutonic Languages no grammatical form 
is omitted the knowledge of which is required for the study of ancient 
literature, whether Gothic or Anglo-Saxon or Early English. To each 
ehapter is prefixed a sketch showing the relation of the Teutonic to the 
cognate languages, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Those who have mastered 
the book will be in a position to proceed with intelligence to the more 
elaborate works of Grimm, Bopp, PoU, Schleicher, and others. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMI^A OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. IS. 
The different famUies art printed in disHnguishing colours^ thus 

facilitating reference, 

Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S "TEMPEST." With Glossarial 

and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. Second 

Edition. i8mo. \s. 

It is important to find some substitute for classical study, and it is 

believed that such a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare, 

For this purpose the present edition of the ** Tempest" has been prepared. 

The introduction treats briefly of the value of the study of language, the 

fable of the play, and other points. The notes are intended to teach the 
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student to analyse every obscure sentence and trace out the logical sequence 
ofthepoefs thoughts ; to point out the rules of Shakespearis versification ; 
to explain obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the studenfs taste by 
directing his attention to such passages as seem especially worthy of note for 
their poetical beauty or truth to nature. The text is in the main founded 
upon that of the first collected edition of Shakespear^s Plays, 

Martin.— SPRING-TIME with the poets. By Frances 
Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3^. dd, 

: This is a selection of poetry intended mainly for girls and boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen. 

THE POETS HOUR : Poetry Selected and Arranged for ChUdren. 
By Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3J. &/. 

This volume consists of nearly 200 Poems sjtcted from the best Poe/Sy 
ancient and modern, and is intended mainly for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve. 

M*Cosh (Rev. Principal). — For other Works by the same 
Author, see Philosophical Catalogue. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. Being a Text-Book 
of Formal Logic. By James M'Cosh, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 51. 

In this treatise the Notion (with the Term and the Rdation of Thought 
to Zanguage,) wiU be found to occupy a larger relative place than in any 
logical work written since the time of the famous "Art of ThinJHng,^^ 
'* We heartily welcome his book as one which is likdy to be of great vcUuc 
in Colleges and Schools.** — ATHBNiGUM. 

Morris.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 
DENCE, comprising Chapters on the History and Development 
of the Language, and on Word-formation. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., Member of the Council of the PhiloL Soc., 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King's Collie 
School, Editor of " Specimens of Early English," &c &c. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 6^. 

JDr, Morris hcLs endeavoured to write a work which can be profitably 

*d by students and by the upper forms in our public schools, £nglish 

mmar, he believes, without a reference to the older fortns^ must appear 
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tdtogether anomalous^ inconsistent^ and unintelligible. His almost tin- 
equalled knowledge of early English Literature renders him peculiarly 
qualified to write a work of this kind. In the writing of this volume^ 
moreover^ he has taken advantage of the researches into our language 
made by all the most eminent scholars in England^ America, and on the 
Continent, The author shews the place ofEn^ish among the languages 
ef the world, expounds clearly and with great minuteness ** Grimm^s 
Law^ gives a brief history of the English language and an account of 
the various dialects, investigates the history and principles of Phonology^ 
Orthography, Accent, and Etymology^ and devotes several chapters to the 
contideraiion of the various Parts of Speech, and the final one to Deri' 
'vation and Word-formation. " It makes an era in the study of the 
English tongue,^* — Saturday Review. **Ile has done his work with 
a fulness and completeness that leave nothing to be desired,*^ — NON- 
CONFORMIST. •' A genuine and sound book, "— ATHENiEUM. 

Oppen. — FRENCH READER. For the Use of CoUeges and 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Ver^ie ; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By 
Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 45. (id. 

This is a Sdection from the best modem authors of France, Its dis- 
tinctive feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic, This subject 
hcu hitherto betn little discussed even by the best-educated teachers, 

Pylodet.— NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; 
containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar W<ords 
similar in Orthography or Sound and the same Meaning in both 
Languages, followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in 
frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. ; and a Synopsis of German 
Grammar. By L. Pylodet. i8mo. cloth limp. 2s, 6d. 

Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — the English 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. Fcap. Svo. 

Comprising : 
The Nursery Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in 

the Language, id, (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 

School Walls.) 5 J. 
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Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn — continued. 

The First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants, yi, 

Thx Second Course, with Combinations slid Bridges, con- 
sistmg of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4^. 

The Third and Fourth Courses, consisting of Long 
Vowds, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 6</. 

A Series cj Books in which an attempt is made to place the process cf 
learning to read English on a sciefUific basis. This has been done by 
separating the perfectly regular parts of the language from the irregular^ 
and by giving the rt^ar parts to the learner in the exact order of their 
difficulty. The child begins with the smallest possible eUnient, and adds to 
thai dement one letter — in only one of its functions — at one time. Thus 
the sequence is natural and complete, * ' TTuse are admirable books, because 
they are constructed on a principle^ and thai the simplest principle on Mfanl 
it is possible to learn to road JSnglish,"-^S^TmorATOJL. 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— WORDS AND PLACES ; or, 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Third Edition^ revised and com* 
pressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. dr. 

In this edition the work has been recast with the intention of fitting it 
for the use of students and general readers^ rather than, as before^ to 
appeal to the judgment of philologers. The book has already been adopted 
by manyteacherst and is prescribed as a text-book in the Cambridge Higher 
Examinations for Women : and it is hoped that the reduced size and price, 
and the other changes now introduced, may make it more generally useful 
than heretofore for Educational purposes. 

Thring. — Works by Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master ol 

Uppingham. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 

with Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2j. 

This little work is chiefly intended for teachers and tear iters. It took its 
rise from questionings in National Schools, and the whoh of the first part 
is merely the writing out in order the answers to questions which have betn 
used already with success. A chapter on Learning Language is especially 
addressed to teachers. 
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Thring — continued. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of "The 
Elements of Grammar taught in English/' adapted for the Use of 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. i<r* ^ 

SCHOOL SONGS. A CoUection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. £. Thring 
and H. Riccius. Folio. 7^. (id. 

There is a tendency in schools to stereotype the forms of life. Any genial 
solvent is valuable. Games do much ; but games do not penetrate to 
domestic life^ and are much limited by age. Music supplies the want. 
The collection includes the ** Agnus Dei,** Tennyson* s ** Light Brigade,** 
Macaula^s *' /vry/* &*c, among other pieces. 

Trench (Archbishop).— household book of eng- 

LISH POETRY. Selected and Arranged, witH Notes, by 
R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5^. (id. Second Edition. 

This volume is called a ^* Household Book,** by this name implying that 
it is a book for all — that there is nothing in it to prevent it from being 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household. Sped- 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including selections from Irving 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book *^ which the emigrant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for 
tn his trunk, and the traveller in his knapscuk, and that on some narrow 
shelves where there are few books this might be one^ " The Archbishop 
has conferred in this delightful volume an important gift on the whole 
English-speaking population of the world,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Thirteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4j. (id. 

This, it is believed, wets probably the first work which drew general 
^fteniion in this country to the importance and interest of the critical and 
historical study of English, It still retains its place as one of the most 
xuccessful, if not the only, exponent of those aspects of words of which it 
freeUs, The subjects of the several Lectures are, (l) Introduction; (2) 
Qn the Poetry of Words ; (3) On the Morality of Words; (4) On the 
0istcry of Words; (5) On the Rise of Neio Words; (6) On the Dis- 
'ifUtion of Words; (7)_The Schoolmaster's Use of Wards, 
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Trench (Archbishop)— ^(f?«//««^. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Eighth Edition, reviad 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

This is a series of Eight Lectures^ in the first of which Archbishop 
Trench considers the EngHsh language as it now is, decomposes sonu 
specimens of it^ and thus discovers of what element it is compact. In 
the second Lecture he considers what the language might have been if thi 
Norman Conquest had never taken place. In the following six Lectura 
be institutes from various points of view a comparison between the present 
language and the past, points out gains which it has made, losses which it 
has endured, and generally calls attention to some of the more important 
changes through which it has passed, or is at present passing, 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used formcriy 
in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 

This alphabetically arranged Glossary contains many of the most im- 
portant of those EngHsh ivords which in the course of time have gradually 
changed their meanings. The authof^s object is to point out some of these 
changes, to suggest how many more there may be, to show how slight and 
subtle, while yet most reed, these changes have often been, to trace here and 
there the progressive steps by which the old meaning hcu been put of and the 
new put on, — the exact roctd which a word has travelled. The author thai 
hopes to render some ctssistance to those who regard this as a serviceaiU 
discipline in the training of their own minds or the minds of otheru 
Although the book is in the form of a Glossary, it will be found as interest- 
ing as a series of brief wdl-told biographies, 

Vaughan (C. M.)— a SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
FROM THE POETS. By C. M., Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. ' 

It has beenfdt of late years that the children of our parochial schools, 
and those classes of our countrymen which they commonly represents, art 
capable of being interested, and therefore benefited also, by something- highit 
in the scale of poeticcU composition than those brief and somewhat puerit 
fragments to which their knowledge was formerly restricted. An attempt 
has been made to supply the want by forming a selection at onee varions 
and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just in sentiment, elevating in tAought, 
and beautiful in expression. 
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Yongc (Charlotte M.)— a PARALLEL HISTORY OF 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and Dates. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of RedclyfTe," 
** Cameos of English History," &c. &c. Oblong 4to. 3J. ()d. 

This tabular history has beeft arawn up to supply a want felt by many 
teachers of some means of making their pupils realize what events in the 
two countries were contemporary, A skeleton narraiive has been con- 
structed of the chief transactions in either country^ placing a column 
between for what affected both alike^ by which means it is hoped that young 
people may be assisted in grasping the mutual relation of events, ** We 
can imagine few more really advantageous courses of historical study for 
a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss Yonge^s 
excellent little book," — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoUo to Edward 
XL By the Author ot " The Heir of RedclyfTe." Extra fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 3^. 6d, 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts^ but to put together a series 
9f pictures oj persons and events^ so as to arrest the attention^ and give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection^ by gathering together 
details at the most memorable moments. The *' Cameos " are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories of England ^ 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events^ and to be 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief, " Instead of 
dry details f'^ says the Nonconformist, "we have living pictures^ faith- 
fulf vividy and striking^ 

A Second Series of CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Wars in France. Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. xi. 415. 5/. 

TTds new volume^ closing with the Treaty ofArras^ is the history of the 
struggles of Plantagenet and Valois, It refers, accordingly , to one ofthi 
most stirring epochs in the mediaval era, including the battle ofPoictiers, 
the great Schism of the West, the Lollards, Agincourt and Joan of Arc, 
The authoress reminds her readers that she aims merely at " collecting from 
the best authorities such details as may present scenes and personages to the 
eye in some fulness ;" her Cameos are a ** collection of historical scenes 
and portraits such as the young might find it difficult to form for themsdves 
without access to a very complete library," " Though mainly intended" 
says the John Buix, *^ for young readers, they will, if we mistake not, be 

E 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.) — continued, 

found very acceptabU to those of more mature years^ and the life arJ 
reality imparted to the dry bones of history cannot fail to Ire attractive to 
readers of every age,** 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selec- 
tions from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. 
Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003 — 11 54.. Crown 
8vo. 6j. Second Series, 1088 — 1228. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

When young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg- 
ments and catechisms^ and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject^ in order to render it recUly useful and interesting^ a 
difficulty often arises as to tlie choice of books. Two courses are open^ either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as RtisseCi 
Modem Europe^ or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such eu the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former count 
usually retiders history uninteresting ; the latter is unsatisfactory becaust 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this dlffictdty^ Selectionty 
continuous and chroftological, have, in the present volume, been tcUken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, and others, which mar 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading, " We know of scarcely 
anything," says the Guardian of this volume, "which is so likely to ram 
to a higher level the average standard of English education,** 

THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading 
Book for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of *' Tbe 
Heir of RedQlyflfc" xSmo. cloth, is, 

A record of some of the good and great deeds of all time, abridged from 
the larger work ofthesc^me author in the Golden Treasury Series, 
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DIVINITY. 

•»* For other Works by these Authors, see Theological Catalogue. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— Works by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
M.A., Head Master of the Citv of London School : — 

m 

BIBLE LESSONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. da. 

This book is written in the form of dialogues carried on betiueen a 
teacher and pupil, and its main object is to make the scholar think for 
himself. The great bulk of the dialogues represents in the spirit, and 
often in the words, ike religious instruction which the author has been 
in the habit of giving to the Fifth and Sixth Forms of the City of London 
School. The authoK has endeavoured to make the dialogues thoroughly 
unsectarian, * * H'ise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious 
thought," — Guardian. ** / think nobody could read them loithout being 
both the better for them himself, and being also able to see ho7o this difficult 
duty of imparting a sound religious education may be effected,^^ — From 
Bishop of St. David's Speech at the Education Conference 
AT Aberg willy. 

THE GOOD VOICES ; A Child's Guide to the Bible. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 5X. 

Mr. Abbott is already known as a most successful teacher of reiigious 
truth ; it is believed that this little book will show that he can mctke Bible 
lessons attractive and edifying even to the youngest child. The book is 
quite devoid of all conventionality and catechetical teaching, and otily en- 
deavours in simple language and easy style, by means of short stories and 
illustrations from every quarter likely to interest a child, to imprint the 
rudiments of religious knowledge, and inspire young ones with a desire to 
love and trust God, and to do what is right. The author wishes to imbue 
them with the feeling that at all times and in all circumstances, whether in 
town or country, at work or at play, they are living in the presence of a 
heavenly Father, who is continually speaking ip them with the Good Voices 
of Nature and Revelation, The volume contains upwards of 50 woodcuts. 

PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. With Three Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 3 J. 6d, 

E 2 
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** The volume contains a number of very ddightfully ivtitten and yet 
simple parables^ to be read out to little children as an introduction to Bib.'e 
reading. They are certainly admirably adaptid for the purpcse. The 
style is colloquial and will be understood by the youngest child^ and the 
parables themselves are very interesting and well chosen^ — Standard. 

Arnold.— A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS. The 
Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration (Isaiah, Chapters 
40 — 66). 'Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. By Mat- 
thew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxfoid, and Fellow of Oriel. Third Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. IS, 

** Schools for thepeopUf*^ the power of letters — which embraces nothing 
less than the whole history of the human spirit — has hardly been brought 
to bear at all, Mr, Arnold, in this little volume, attempts to remedy thu 
defict, by doing for the Bible what has been so abundantly done far Greek 
and Roman, as well as English authors, viz, — taking " sonte whole, ef 
/idmirable literary beauty in style and treatment, of manageable length, 
within defined limits ; and presentirtg this to the learner in an intelligibU 
shape, adding such explanatiorts and helps as may ertable hint to grasp 
it as a connected and complete worh,^* Mr, Arnold thinks it clear thai 
nothing could more exactly suit the purpose than what the Old Testament 
gives us in the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah, beginning 
" Comfort ye,^^ &*c. He has endeavoured to present a perfectly correct 
text, maintaining at the same time the unparalleled balance and rhythm of 
the Authorised Version, In an Introductory note, Mr. Arnold briefly 
sums up the events of Jeivish history to the starting-point of the chapten 
chosen ; and, in the copious notes appended, every assistance is given to the 
complete understanding of the text. There is nothing in the book to hinder 
the adherent of any school of interpretation or of religious belief from 
using it, and from putting it into the haruls of children. The Preface 
contains mtech that is interesting and valuable on the relation of *' Ulters^ 
to education, of the principles that ought to guide the makers of a new 
version of the Bible, and other important nustters. Altogether, it ii 
believed the volume will be found to form a text-book of the grecUest vahi 
to schools of all classes. * * ^r. Arnold has done the greatest possible service 
to the public. We never read any translation of Isaiah which interferd 
so little with the musical rhythm and associations of our English BiHt 
translation, while doing so much to display the missing links in the con- 
nection of the parts,** — Spectator. 
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Cheyne (T. K.)— the BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONO- 

LOGICALLY ARRANGED. An Amended Version, with 
Historical and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 
T. K. CiiEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown Sv^. *js, 6d 

The object of this edition is simply to restore the probable meaning 0/ 
Isaiah^ so Jar as this can be expressed in modern English. The basis of 
the version is the revised translation of 1611, but no scruple has bien felt 
in introducing alterations^ wherever the true sense of the prophecies 
appeared to require it. **A piece of scholarly work, very carefully and 
considerately done" — Westminster Review. 

Golden Treasury Psalter/— students' Edition. Being an 

Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by Four 

Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3 J. 6d, 
In making this abridgment of** The Psalms Chronologically Arranged,"^^ 
the editors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of readers of a 
different class fi-om those for whom the larger edition was intended. Some 
who found the large book useful for private reading, have asked for an 
edition of a smaller size and at a lower i>rice, for family ust, while at the 
same time some Tecuhers in Pullic Schools have suggested that it would be 
convenie9tt for them to have a simpler book, vfhich they cculd put into the 
hands of younger pupils. ** It is a gem,''* says the Nonconformist. 

Hardwick. — a history of the christian church. 

Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication 

of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With Four Maps 

constructed for this work by A. Keith Johnston. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo. los 6d. 

Although the ground-plan of this treatise coincides in many points with 

th.it of the colossal work of Schrockh, yet in arran^^ing the materials a 

very different course has frequently been pursued. With regard to his 

opinions the late author avowed distinctly that he construed history with 

the specific prepossessiofts of an Englishman and a m, mber of the 

English Church. The reader is constantly referred to the authorities, 

both original and critical, on ivhich the statements are founded. For this 

edition Professor Stubbs has carefully revised both text and notes, making 

such corrections of facts, dates, and the like as the results of recent 

research warrant. The doctrinal, historical, and generally speculative 

views of the late author have been preservid intact. *'' As a manual for 
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Hardwick — continued, 

the atuJent of ecclesiastical history in the Middle Ages^ we know no 
English work which can be compared to Mr. Hardwiclis book,'* — 
Guardian. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Third 
Edition. Edited by Professor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

This volume is intended as a sequel and companion to the ** History oj 
the Christian Church during the Miiidle Age^* 7 he authot^s earnest 
wish has been to give the reader a trustworthy version of those stirring 
incidents which mark the Reformation period, without relifiquishing his 
former claim to characterise pecztliar systems, persons^ and events according 
to the shoiles and colours they assume, when contemplated from an English 
point of vieiv and by a member of the Church of England, 

Maclear. — Works by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School, and Preacher at the Temple 
Church. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Sixth 
Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. cloth. \s, 6d, 

ITiis volume forms a Class-book of Old Testament History from tht 
earliest times to those of Ezra and tlchemiah. In its preparation tht 
most recent authorities have been consulted, and wherever it has appeared 
'useful. Notes have been subjoined illustrative of the Text, and, for t/ie sake 
of more advanced students, references added to larger works. The Index 
has been so arranged as to form a concise dictionary of the persons and 
places mentioned in the course of the narrative; while the Maps, which hait 
been prepared with considerable care at Stanford's Geographical Establish- 
ment, will, it is hoped, materially add to the value and usefiilness of the 
Book. "A careful and elaboiate though brief compendium of all that 
modern research has done for the illustjation of the Old Testament. We 
know of no work which contains so much important information in so 
small a compass.'* — BRITISH Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK .OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth. 5/. 6d. 

A sequel to the authot^s Class-book of Old Testament History, continuing 
the narrative from the point at which it there etids, and carrying it on to 
the close of St. Paul's second imprisonment at Rome, In its preparation^ 
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M acle ar — continued. 

as in thai of the former volume^ the most recent and trustworthy authorities 
h2V€ been consulted , notes subjoined^ and references to larger works added. 
It is thus hoped that it may prove at once an useful class-book and a 
convenient companion to the study of the Greek Testament. * *A singularly 
clear and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story, His work is solidly 
a fid completely done. " — ATHEifiEUM. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. iSmo. 
cloth. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. 
cloth. 
jytese works have been carefully abridged from the author's larger 

manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d, 
This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books of Old and New 
Testament History, Like them, it is furnished with notes and references 
to larger works^ and it is hoped that it may be founds especially iri the 
higher forms of our Public Schools^ to supply a suitable manual of 
instruction in the chief doctrines of the English Churchy and a useful 
help in the preparation of candidates for Confirmation. * * // is indeed 
the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though extremely simple, 
it is also extremely instructive. There are feiu clergymen who would not 
find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; and there are 
not a feiv who woidd find it useful to themselves as wdV* — Literary 
Churchman. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofe, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. i8mo. ^d. 
THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Sequel to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and Collects. i8mo. ^d, 

Maurice.— THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M. A. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. i8mo. cloth limp. u. 
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Procter. — a history of the book of common 

PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, 
M.A. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
lor. 64, 

In thecoune of the last twenty years the whole question of Liiurgtcal 
knowledge has been reopened with great learning and accttrate research ; 
and it is mainly with the view of epitomizing extensive publications, and 
correcting the errors and misconceptions which had obtained currency, 
that the present volume has been put together. ** We admire the author^ s 
diligence^ and bear willing testimony to the extent and accuracy of his 
reading. The origin of every part of the Prayer Book has been diligefttly 
investigated^ and there are few questions of facts connected with it which 
are not either sufficiently explained^ or so referred to that persons interested 
may work out the truth for themselves.*^ — AXHENiEUM. 

Procter and Maclear. — an elementary intro- 
duction TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. G. F. Maclbar. Fourth Edition. iSmo. 2^ . 6d. 

As in the other Class-books of the series^ Notes have also been subjoined^ 
and references given to larger works, and it is hoped that the volume wild 
be found adapted for use in the higher forms of our Public Schools, and a 
suitable manual for those preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. This New Edition hcts been considerably altered, and 
several important additions have been made. Besides a re-arrangement 
of the work generally, the Historical Portion has been supplemented by an 
Explanation of the Morning and Evening Prayer and of the Litany. 

Psalms of David Chronologically Arranged. By 

Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. &. 6tl. 

To restore the Psalter as far as possible to the order in which the Psalms 
were written, — to give the division of each Psalm into strophes, of each 
strophe into the lines which composed it, — to amefid the errors of translation, 
is the object of the present Edition. Professor Ewald*s works, especially 
that on the Psalms, have been extensively consulted. This book has been 
used with satisfaction by masters for private work in higher classes in 
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schools. The Spectator calls this ** one of the most instructive and 
valuablt books that has been published for many years,^ 
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Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 

Catechism lUustrated and Explained, for the use of Clergymen, 

Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 

M.A. Second Edition. i8rao. is. 6d. 

A clear explanation of the Catechism, by way of Question and Ansiver. 

** This is by far the best Manual on the Catechism we have met with," 

— English Journal of Education. 

Simpson.— AN epitome of the history of THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d. 
A compendious summary 0/ Church History. 

Swainson.— A HANDBOOK to BUTLER'S ANALOGY. By 
C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon of Chichester. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

This manual is designed to serve as a handbook or road-book to the 
Student in reeuiing the Analogy, to give the Student a sketch or outline map 
of the country on which he is entering, and to point out to him matters of 
interest as he passes along. 

Trench.— SYNONYMS OF the new TESTAMENT. By 
R. Chevenix Trnch, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition, enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

The study of synonyms in any language is valuable as a discipline 
for training the mind to close and accurate habits of thought : more 
especially is this the case in Greek — ** « language spoken by a people of the 
finest and subtlest intellect ; who saw distinctions where others saw none; 
who divided out to different words what others often were content to huddle 
confusedly under a common term. This work is recognised as a valuable 
companion to every student of the New Testament in the original. This, 
the Seventh Edition, has been carefully reinsed, and a considerable number 
of new synonyms added. Appended is an Index to the Synonyms, and an 
Index to many other words alluded to or explained throughout the work. 
^* He is," the AtiieNvTSUM says, ** a guide in this department of know- 
ledge to wliom his readers may intrust themselves with confidence. His 
sober judgment and sound sense are barriers against the misleading 
influence of arbitrary hypotheses." 
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WestCOtt. — Works by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL STJRVEV OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. los. 6d. 

The author has endeavoured to connect the history of the New Testament 
Canon with the growth and consolidation of the Churchy and to point out ^ 
the relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity of 
its component parts, and the whole mass of Christian literature. Such' a 
method of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of the connection of the 
written Word with the Irving Body of Christ, and the surest conviction oj 
its divine authority. Of this work the SATURDAY Review writes : " Theo- 
logical students, and not they only, but the general public, owe a deep debt 
tf/ gratitude to Mr, Westcott for bringing this subject fairly before them 

in this candid and comprehensive essay As a theological work it is 

at once perfectly fair and impartial, and imbued with a thoroughly 
religious spirit; and as a manual it exhibits^ in a lucid form and in a 
narrow compass, the results ofextetisive research and accurate thought, 
iVe cordially recommend it." 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. los 6d. 

The author^ s chief object in this w^rk is to show that there is a true 
mean between the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels and tin 
abandonment of their absolute truth. The treatise consists of ei^ht 
chapters: — I. The Preparation for the Gospel. II. The Jewish Doctrine 
of the Messiah. III. The Origin of the Gospels. IV. The Charac- 
teristics of the Gospels. V. The Gospel of St. John. VI. 6r» VII, The 
Differences in detail and of arrangement in the Synoptic JEvangelists. 
VIII. The Difficulties of the Gospels. ** To a learning and accuracy 
which commands respect and confllence, he unites what are not always tt 
be found in union with these qualities^ the no less valuable f acidities of lucii 
arrangement and graceful and facile expression." — London QuarterlT 
Review. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
,BIBLE. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. Second Edition. 
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"Westcott — continued. 

** The first trustworthy account we have had oj thai unique and mar' 
vellous monument of the piety of our ancestors,^ — Daily News. 

** A brief scholarly^ andy to a great extent^ an original contribution to 
theological literature. He is the first to offer any considerable contribu- 
tions to what he calls their interned history y which deals with their relcUion 
to other texts, with thtir filiation one on another , and with the principles by 
which they have been successively modified** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of tlie 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. iSnao. cloth. 41. dd. 

The present book is an attempt to answer a request^ which has been made 
from time to time, to place in a simple form, for the use 0/ general readers^ 
the substance of the author's '* History of the Canon of the New Testament.^* 
An elaborate and comprehensive Introduction is followed by chapters on 
the Bible of the Apostolic Age; on the Growth of the New TeUament ; the 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists ; the First Christian Bible;' 
the Bible Proscribed and Restorai ; the Age of Jerome and Augustine ; 
the Bible of the Middle Ages in the West and in the East, and in the 
Sixteenth Century. Two Appendices on the History of the Old Testament 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contents of the most ancient 
MSS. of the Christian Bible, complete the volume. * * We would recommend 
e^jery one wJuf loves and studies the Bible to read and ponder this exquisite 
little book, Mr. Westcott* s account of the *• Canon* ij true history ;»#» f^ 
highest sense** — Literary Churchman. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 

Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

4^. dd. 

This Essay is an endeavour to consider some of the elementary truths 

of Christianity as a miraculous Revelation, from the side of History and 

Reason, If the arguments which are here adduced are valid, they will go 

far to prove that the Resurrection, with all that it includes, is the key to 

the history of man, and the complement of reason. 

Wilson.— THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more Correct 
Understanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 
D D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. cloth. 25 j. 
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This work is the result of almost incredible labour bestffived on it during 
fftany years. Its object is to enable the readers of the Old Ttstammt 
Scriptures to penetrate into the real meaning of the sacred writers. All the 
English words used in the Authorized Version are alphabetically arranged^ 
and beneath them are given the Hebrew equivalents, with a careful expla- 
nation of the peculiar signification and construction of each term. The 
knowledge of the Hebrew language is not absolutely necessary to the profit- ' 
able use of the work. Devout and accurate students of the Bible^ entirely 
unacquainted tvith Hebrew^ may derive great advantage from frequent 
reference to it. It is especially adapted for the use of the clergy. '* For all 
earnest students of the Old Testament Scriptures it is a most valuable 
Manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who possess only their 
mother'tongue, if they will take a little pcdns, may employ it with great 
profit.** — Nonconformist. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 
With Comments, 3J. 6d, 

A Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra leap. 
is. 6d. With CommentSi 3J. 6d. 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book con- 
venient for study with children, containing the very words of the Bible^ toith 
only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of such length as by 
experience she has found to suit with children's orditmry power of accurate 
attentive interest. The verse form has been retainefi, because of its con- 
venience for children reading in class, and as more resembling their Bibles ; 
but the poetical portions have been given in their lines. When Psalms or 
portions from the Prophets illustrate or fall in with the narrative they are 
given in their chronological sequence. The Scripture portion, with a very 
few notes explanatory of mere words, is bound up apart, to be used by 
children, while the same is also supplied with a brief comment, the purpose 
of which is either to assist the teacher in explaining the lesson, or to be 
used by more advanced young people to whom it may not be possible to give 
access to the authorities whence it has been taken. Professor Huxley ^ at a 
meeting of the London School Board, particularly mentioned the selection 
made by Miss Yonge as an example of hotv selections might be made from 
the Bible for School Reading. See TiMZS, March ^o, i^yi. 



Catalogue of Works on Education, Physical 
and Mental, General and Special. 

Arnold.— A FRENCH ETON : OR, MIDDLE - CLASS 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2j. (id. 

This interesting little volume is the result of a visit to France in 1859 
by Mr. Arnold^ authorized by the Royal Commissioners ^ who were theti 
inquiring into the state of popular education in England, to seek, in their 
name, information respecting the French Primary Schools. ** A very 
interesting dissertation on the system of secondary instruction in France, 
and on the advisability of copying the system in England." — Saturday 
Review. 

Jex-Blake.— A visit to some American schools 

AND colleges. By Sophia Jex-Blake. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, dr. 

** In the following pages I /tave endeavoured to give a stmple and 
accurate account of what I saw during a series op visits to some of the 
Schools and Colleges in the United States. . . . / ivish simply to give other 
teachers an opportunity of seeing through my eyes what they cannot 
perhaps see for themselves, and to this end I have recorded just such parti- 
culars as I should myself care to know." — Author*s Preface. **Miss 
Blake gives a living picture of t hi Schools and Colleges themselves in which 
that education is carried on"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Maclaren.— TRAINING, IN theory and practice. 

By Archibald Maclaren, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, *js. 6d. 

The ordinary agents of health are Exercise, Diet, Sleep, Air, Bathing, 
and Clothing, In this work the author examines each of these agents 
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in detail J and from tivo different points of view. Firsts as to the manner 
in which it is, or should be, administer^ under ordinary circumstances: 
and secondly, in what manner and to what extent this mode of adminis- 
tration isy or should be, altered for purposes of training ; the object of 
** training,^^ according to the author, being **toput the body, with extretne 
and exceptional care, under the influence of all the agents which promote 
its health and strength, in order to ettable it to meet extreme and excep- 
tional demands upon its energies. ^^ Appended are various diagrams and 
tables relating to boat-racing, and tables connected with diet and training;. 
** The philosophy of human health has seldom received so apt an exposi- 
tion.^* — Globe. ** After all the nonsense that has been written about 
training, it is a comfort to get hold of a thoroughly sensible book at last." 
— ^JoHN Bull, 



Quain (Richard, F.R.S.) — ON SOME^^ DEFECTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION. By Richard Quain, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. . 3j. 6d. 

Having been changed by the College of Surgeons with the delivery of the 
Hunterian Oration for 1869, the author has availed himself of the occa- 
sion to bring under notice some defects in the general education of the 
country, which, in his opinion, affect injuriously all classes of the people, 
and not least the members of his own profession. The earlier pages of the 
address contain a short notice of the genius and labours of John Hunter, 
but the subject of EduccUion will befouftd to occupy the larger part, * ^An 
interesting addition to educcUional literature.^* — Guardian. 



Selkirk.— GUIDE TO THE CRTCKET-GROUND. By G. H. 

Selkirk. With Woodcuts. Extra fcap, 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

The introductory chapter of this little work contains a history of the 
National Game, and isfollorved by a chapter giving Definitions of Terms. 
Then follow ample directions to young cricketers as to the proper style in 
which to play, information being given on every detail connected with the 
game. The book contains a number of useful illustrations, including a 
specimen scoring- sheet. ** We can heartily recommend to all cricketers, old 
and young, this excellent Guide to the Cricket-ground,** — Sporting 

LiFB. 
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Thring.— EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. By the Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., Headmaster of Uppingham School. Second 
Edition. Cro\vn 8vo. cloth. 5J. td, 

** An invaluable book on a subject oj the highest importance.^* — 
English Independent. 



Vandervell and Witham. — a SYSTEM OF FIGURE- 
SKATING: Being the Theory and Practice of the Art as de- 
veloped in England, with a Glance at its Origin and History. By 
H. E. Vandervell and T. M. Witham, Members of the London 
Skating Club. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

** The authors are evidently xvell qualified for the task t)iey have under- 
taken ; and although they have selected a title for their work which might 
possibly deter a lij/ident learner from looking into its pages^ they have 
nevertheless begun at the beginnings and without assuming any knoivledge 
on the part of the reader ^ they have clearly pointed out^ by a scries of in- 
structive diagrams^ the footprints of the skater^ as developed in Hues and 
figures J from the lozvesi to the highest stage of difficulties." — The Field. 
** The volume may be accepted as a manual for the use of all skaters." — 
Bell's Life. 



Wolseley (Col. Sir Garnet, C.B.) — THE SOLDIER'S 
POCKET BOOK. By Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley, C.B. 
New Edition, enlarged. 4^. 6d. 

This hook is indispensable to every soldier ^ whether of the Regular Army 
or of the Volunteer s^ who seeks to be an intelligent defender of his countiy. • 
Full instructions are given on thi widest and minutest matters^ and the 
book is luritten in a clear ^ lively style^ that at once arrests attention and 
conveys the desired knaivledge. The New Edition contains all the most 
recent Regulations for the Army and Volunteers ; also, for the first time, 
the Uses and Management of Railways in the operations of IVar are fully 
discussed. The Times says, *^ Everybody feels that it is just what he 
wanted f* the Daily Telegraph, ** Every soldier who wishes to under- 
stand his profession ought to have it ;" and the Volunteer Service 
Gazette strongly recommends Volunteers to peruse it diligently. 
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Youmans.— MODERN-CULTURE : Us True Aims and Require- 
ments. A Series of Addressee and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. \ Edi^d by Edwar* ^. Youmans, M.D. 
C^own 8vo. 8j. 6^ % W 

Contents.— /Vi^jj^r Tyndail ** On the Study of PhysUs f^ Dr. 
Daubeny ** On the Study of Chemistry ;'' Professor Henfrey " On the 
Study of Botany /" Professor Huxley on the Study of Zooipgy ;". 2^r. % 
Paget *'pn the Study of Physiology;" Dr. Whewell " On t/te Educa- 
tional History of Science ;^^ Dr. Phraday ** Qn the Education of the 
Judgment ; Dr. Hodgson ** On the Study of Economic Science ;" Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ''* On Political Education ;^^ Professor Masson ** On 
^'College Education and Self Education ;** Dr, yai$mans ** On the Scientific 
Study of Human Nature. " An Appendix contains extracts from dis- 
tinguished authors^ and from the Scientific Evidence given before ^Public 
Schools Commission, 
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